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mained at Utica to receive him, he was at a los to interpret his con- 
duct, and poſſibly might bave found it difficult to determine how he 
Vo. III. 1 2 ſhould 


W HEN Cedar was informed, on his march from Magee thas CHAP. 
of all che principal men e the oppo ing party, Cato along. ber, i Le 
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BOOK fhould deal with an antagonift, whom he neither could reconcile to 
3 his uſurpation, nor treat as a criminal. The character of generoſity 


towards his enemies, which Cafar had aſſumed, laid him under 
ſome obligation, in point of conſiſtency, to treat the perſon of Cato 
with reſpect; and the opportunity he would have had, in that in- 
ſtance, of -exerciſing his clemency with ſo much luſtre, could not 
have eſcaped him. In the buſieſt ſcene of his life he had not any 
party object, or any party | quarrel to mMtain ; he had repeatedly 
ſacrificed perſonal animoſity to ambition; and when he took the field 


againſt the republic, he had few private reſentments to {ratify : he 


knew that an affeQation of reluctance in ſhedding the blood of 
Raman citizens, the reverſe of what remained ſo much an object af 
Horror in the memory of Sylla, was the likelicſt means to cover the 
effects of this deſtructive war, and to reconcile the People to his go- 
rubbiſh to be removed from the way of his ambition, or tools 
with which he might work in removing it; they were the dupes of 


his policy, or open to the imputations of ſiniſter! deſigns or unrea- 


ſonable obſtinacy which he caſt on his opponents. In Cato, perhaps, 
alone, he found a meaſure of eſtimation, which, with all his abilities 
and preſperous fortune, he could not neglect, and a penetration 
which, without management for his perſon, treated his politics as a 
fyſtem of villany deviſed: ot the ruin of the commonwealth. - Cato 
therefore alone, of all his antagoniſts, ne hated beyond the 
Poſſibility of a reconeiliation ; 

Cæſar was in reality, e eee eee 
Curio, neither ſanguinary nor ſcrupulous of blood, but in the higheft 
degree indifferent to both, and ready to do whatever was moſt likely 


to promote his defigns. As he had already ſufficiently provided for 
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— — he now made a freer uſe of his ſword, en. AP, 
and in proportion as he approached to the end of the war, or ſaw RE 416 


the means of extirpating thoſe who were mo likely to diſtarb his 
govertunent, he dipped his hands with tefs ſerupie in the blood of 
his enemies. As ke purfued Pompey into Egypt, under a certam 
impreſſion that the death of this rival was material to the eftablife- 
ment of his power in Italy, ſo it is likely that he @ow haſtened to 
"Utica as a place at which he might cruſh the remaigs of the republic. 
On hearing of the death of Cato, however, he made uſe of an . 
preſſion which ſerved to diſcover the reſolution he had taken with r- 
ſpect to him. I muſt, be allowed,” be ſaid, to envy this man 
che ſplendour of his death, as he has refuſed me the honour of 


<4 preſerving his life.” Having paſſed through Uzita and Adrume- 


tum, which ſutrendered to him on his: march, and being met by 


numbers who came to make their ſubmiſſion, he artived at Utica in 


the evening, and continued all night without the gate. 

entered on the following day; and having ordered the people to attend 
him, made a ſpeech, in which hie thanked: the colony of Utica for 
their faithful attachment to his cauſe ;; but ſpoke. of 'three hundred 
Roman citizens, whe had contributed to ſupport the war againſt him, 
in terms which ſufficiently ſhewed that he was no longer to court the 
reputation. of merey. Appian ſays, that as: many of them 28 fell 
into his hands were by his order put to death Hirtius relates; 
terwards changed imo a limited fine amounting in all to two hun- 


dred thouſand ſeſtertia, or about a million and a ee ; 


paid in thres years, at fix ſeparite payments . 

From this general wreek of the ns ca „0 Atte tus 
leaders continued their flight in different direQions. Many who ſur- 
| rendered themſdves were ſpared ; but molt of thoſe, who, in their 
B 2 | attempts 
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BOOK attempts/toceſcape,, fell into the enemy g hands, either killed them 
— elves, or hy Cæſar's order were put to death. Afranius and Fauſtus 


Sylla having joined a party of cavalry that fled by Utica from the 
field of battle, were intercepted by Sitius, and defending themſelves, 
with the loſs of many of their party, were taken. In a few days 
after this event, Se "m— of a riot in the camp, 
Were put to death. am 41 34 Me 241 ner 
Scipio, with ee e ne ae Ruſtianus, 
eee to eſcape by ſea into Spain. After being toſſed ſome 
days with contrary winds, they ventured to put into Hippo, on the 
coaſt of Numidia, where they met with a ſquadron of Cæſar's fleet, 
commanded by Sitius. Their veſſel being boarded, they were aſked | 
with impatience, Where is the general? Scipio himſelf made anſwer, 
The general is well; and Mah WII ana vg 
went headlong into the ſea. vhs 60 Hr CEeu 
Juba, with Petreius, Wing; ame from the field of battle it 
Thapſus, lay concealed by day, and continued their flight in the 
night towards Zama, a place which, at the breaking out of the war; 
the king of Numidia had fortified, and made. the reſidence of his 
women, and the repoſitory of his treaſure and moſt valuable effects. 


He knew that if he ſhould be taken captive by a Roman general, the 


conſequence was being led in triumph, and poſſibly afterwards put 
to death. He had therefore provided this retreat in caſe of an un- 
fortunate iſſue to the war; intending it merely as a place at which he 
might die in ſtate. With this intention he had raiſed, near to the 
royal palace, a pile of wood on which he meant to conſume what 
ever could mark or adorn the victor's triumph; and it was his . 
poſe, while he ſet theſe materials, and with them the whole city, on. 

fire, do m it bimſelf andibin wma abe e 


> Dio, Cali: lib. lid, c. 12, Appian, te Bello cui. lib,ii, Florus, Eutropius, Hirtius. 
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- "The. inhabitants of Zama had ſome intimation of this deſign, and, © H A r. 
upon the approach of the king, not chooſing to celebrate by fuch a 


offering the exit of a vanquiſhed prince, ſhut their gates and refuſed 


him admittance. They likewiſe had the humanity to refuſe ſending 
the women to him, on a ſuppoſition that he meant they ſhould be a 


 ſqerifice'to his jealouſy, or be involved in his ruin. 


- Juba finding himſelf thus diſobeyed, even by, his own: ſubjedts,. 
retinas, to, one of his country ſeats ; and having ordered a ſplendid . 
entertainment, at the cloſe of it he and Petreius fell together by their 
oven ſwords. The kingdom of Numidia was converted into a Ro- 


man province, and the government of it was committed to Salluſt 
the hiſtorian. The ſon of the king, yet an infant, was reſerved to 


make a part in the proceſſion of the victor's triumph. The furniture 
and ornaments of his palaces were ſold, and produced a conſiderable 
ſum of money. Great contributions were raiſed at the ſame time 


in thoſe parts of Africa which had been already ſubjected to the con- 


dition of a Roman province. The inhabitants of Thapſus were made 
to pay fifty thouſand Roman ſeſtertia.; thoſe of Adrumetum, 
eighty thouſand; thoſe of Leptis and Tyſdra w_ pane ag ex 


acted from them in corn and oil. 


Cxſar having, inchimenner,- lod" Gies in ub he had | 
deſtroyed fifty thouſand of his opponents, who might be ſuppoſed to»: 


be the moſt-obſtinate adherents of the republican party, and having: 


joĩned to the empire a territory which, by the report afterwards 
made in the aſſembly of the People, was fitted to yield an annual 


tribute of three hundred thouſand medimni of grain, and three hun- 


dred thouſand weight of oil, he embarked at Utica, on thè fif- 
teenth of June, and in three days after he failed from thence, 
arrived in the iſland of Sardinia ;\ a yu riemen. 1 


3 Plut, in Cæſ. About + | 5 Plut. in Caf. 
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doo Which K Kad not bihsses feen · Before bis departure from Aﬀtca 
| DDD he had made the neceſſary arrangements reſpecting the army; und, 


although he had recently availed himſelf of the ſervices of the le- 
glons who had mutinied in Italy, and ſeemed to have forgotten their 
offence, yet he took the benefit of the preſent profperous ſtate of his 
affairs to indulge his reſentment ; and that they might not commu» 
nicare with factious ſpirits in Italy, have leifare to over-rate their 
ſervices, or to ſet an example to the reſt of the army of exorbitant 
demands, he ordered them to be broke and diſbandeck in Afriea. 
The remainder of the troops who had given him the victory in that 
country, he ordered, after receiving the neceſſary refreſhments, to 
proceed in the voyage to Spain, ON AP b e xe. 
ERIE eee, g . 

Leaving the army therefore to purſue this conrfe, ekt bing 
took ſhipping again in the iſland of Sardinia on the twenty=nintl of 


June; and, being fome time detained by contrary winds, arrived at 


Rome on the twenty-ſixth of the following month * ; having, fince 
the time of his departure from Italy, on the expedition to Africa; in 
which he had e f. ef PURI mum 


ſix months. 


| The news of Gzſar's vidory bad been fone thee receines; The 
principal ſupports of the republic had fallen at Thapfus and at Phar- 


_ falia; and as the ſons of Pompey, though: favourably” received by 


their late father's adherents in Spain, were not yet fuppoſed to be in 
condition to reſiſt the victor, the revolution in his favour ſeemed to 
be complete, and every part of the Roman empire ſubjected to His 
power. Nothing now remained, but that he ſhould take poſſeſſton 
of that ſovereignty to which he aſpired, and in which, it. ſoen aſter 
appeared, that to him there was a charm, even in the” court that Wae- 
paid to him, as well as in the poſſeſſion of power. 


5 Hirtius de Bell Afr, c. 86. ; 
7 Whatever 
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Whatever diſtreſs che ſurviving members of the commonwealth” es e. 


fallen in the late bloody tranſactions of this war, or whatever mor- 
rification they may have felt on the laſs of their own political con- 


ſequence, as. partners in the empire of the world, no ſymptoms of 
averſion, or unwilling ſubmiſſion, appeared on the part of the People ; 


all orders of men haftened to pay their court to the victor, and, 
he Sn ade on .. 
which they were ſoon to be reduced. | 

r Socgiis ahead eIRIAN IE 
forty days was decreed for the late victory at Thapſus. The power 
of Dictator was conferred on Cæſar for ten years, and that of Cen- 
for, which gave the ſupreme diſpoſal of honours and rank in the 
eommotwealth, and which, on account of the abuſe to which it was 
ſubject, had been ſome time aboliſhed, was now under a new title, 


that of Prafeius Morum, reſtored in his perſon. At the ſanie time 
the/nomination' of ſome of the officers of ſtate, formerly elected by 


the people, was committed to him. He was, in the exerciſe of theſe 


powers, to be preceded by ſeventy-two liftors, triple the number 
of thoſe who uſed to attend the Dictators, and he was to enjoy, for 


 bfe, many of the inferior prerogati ves, which, under the republic, 


ferred to diftinguifh the firft officers of ſtate; ſuch as that of giving 
the fignals-for the horſes to ſtart, or for the other fports to begin at 
the ganies of the Cireus ; and that of delivering his opimom before 
any one elſe in the Senate, It was likewife ordered, that he ſhould: 
have in the Senate a gilded chair of Nate, placed next to that of the- 
Conſul ; and, as if it were intended to join ridicule with theſe extra- 
ordinary honoure, it wits deereed, that as the conqteror of Gaut, in 
his rriamphs he ſhould be drawn by white horfes, to put fim on 4 
foot of equality with Camillus, to whom this diſtinction Had been 
e e the an- 

ceſtors. 


may have ſuffered os e loch of their relabons and frietids, who had wa ana, 
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{B 9 * ceſtors of that nations; that his name ſhould be inſerted, inſtead of 
te that of Catulus, as the perſon who had rebuilt the Capitol; that a 
dar, like that of Jupiter, ſhould be placed for him in the lame tenple, 
and near to the ſtatue of the god himſelf; and that his on ſtatue, 
with the titib of enen ede er eee eee 
ing the earth. l | tt 1 li 
It is faid that Car refuſed many ee eee 
ws to him; but in theſe, which he no doubt encouraged, or fa- 
pvourably received, he ſufficiently betrayed a vanity which but rarely 
agcompanies ſuch a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority of underſtanding and 
Fourage: Though in reſpect to the ability with which he rendered 
men ſubſervient to his purpoſe ; in reſpect to the choice of means 
for the attainment of his end; in reſpect to the plan and execution 
- of his deſigns, he was far above thoſe who were eminent in the 
biſtory of mankind ; yet in reſpect to the end which he purſued, in 
reſpect to the paſſions he had to gratify, he was one merely of the 
vulgar, and condeſcended to be vain of titles and honours, which he 
has ſhared with perſons of the meaneſt capacity. Inſenſible to the 
honour of being deemed the equal in rank to Cato and Catulus, to 
Hortenſius and Cicero, and the equal in reputation to Sylla, to 
Fabius, and to the Scipios, he preferred being a ſuperior among 
profligate men, the leader among ſoldiers of fortune, and to ex- 
tort by force from his fellow citizens a deference which his won- 
derful abilities muſt have made poavoldaklc, even a 1 . on 
the magnanimity to deſpiſe it. 11 His te t 
Cæſar, ſoon after the diſtinctions now bean abe es deten | 
upon him, addreſſed himſelf to the Roman Senate and People, in a 
ſpeech which, being ſuppoſed 10 proceed from a maſter, was full of 
condeſcenſion and lenity, but from a fellow citizen, was fraught with 
inſult and contumely. A ſpeech delivered on ſo remarkable an oc- 
9 75 was likely ta be in ſubſtance n 15 and under the go- 


verament 


Th 
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aur. Let no man, he ſaid, © imagine, that, under the favour 
< of my exalted ſituation, I am now to indulge myſelf in acts, or 
even in expreſſions, of ſeverity ; or that 1 am to follow the ex- 
-< ample of Marius, of Cinna, of Sylla, or of moſt others, who, 
* having ſubdued their enemies, dropt, in the height of their for- 
tune, that character of moderation under which they had formerly 
< enticed men to their party. I have appeared all along in my true 
character, and now, in the height af my power, have no change 
to make in my conduc *. The more my fortunes advance, the 


more I will endeavour to uſe them properly. My ſole object, 


* while I endeayoured to riſe: above my enemies, was to ſecure for 
„ myſelf a ſituation in which I might exerciſe virtue with dignity 
and ſafety; and I ſhall not now imitate the examples which I my- 
« ſelf have often condemned, nor ſully the ſplendour of mY viQories 
© by an improper uſe of my power. _ 

« As the favours of fortune are won by vigour, ſo they are pre- 
7 ſerved by moderation, and ſhould be moſt carefully preſerved by 
<* thoſe who enjoy the greateſt ſhare of them. I covet ſincere af- 


| fection and genuine praiſe ; not the adulation that ſprings from 


fear and hatred. Theſe are my ſerious thoughts, confirmed on 
reflection; and you ſhall find me governed by them in all the 
actions of my life. I do not mean to be your lord or your tyrant, 
© but your chief and your leader. When the State has occaſion for 


2 my authority, you ſhall find in me a Dictator and a Conful ; but on 


« ordinary occaſions, no more than a private man *. 
« I have ſpared many who were repeatedly in arms againſt me. 


# I hwy ſhut 'my ears to N of che hidden Wa of 


e 3 Gr Ia. ©. 154 hv bid. 
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ernment. of his ſucceſſors, by whom he was numbered with the HA. 
gods, it was not ikely to get abroad but with a view to do him ho- — 


2 
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ſtroy all teters and papers which could lead | 
to a detection of my ſecret enemies. To moſt of you I can hive. 
no reſentment ; and'T do not incline to raiſe proſecutions againſt 
<« thoſe who may think” they have incurred my diſpleaſure. Live, 


_ © therefore, with me from this time forward in confidence, as chil- 
dren with their father. I feſerve'to myſelf the power of 


« puniſhing the guilty, as'far as Juſtice gerd but will erer 

< the innocent and reward the deſerving. en 
„Let not theſe appearances of military Ny you yon. fe 
« troops which are quartered in the city, and which attend my per- 


t bon, are xe GENET. to defend, | not to oppreſs the auen; And 


| '« Uncommon taxes have lately been levied in the provinces N 
= in Italy, but not for my private uſe. I have in reality expended 
« my fortune, and contracted immoderate debts in the public ſervice; ; 


* and, while I myſelf have borne ſo great a part of the burden, am 


& likewiſe made to bear the blame of what others have dt 
He concluded with aſſurances, that the arrears which were due to 
the troops, and the other debts of the public” , thould be t car with 
the leaſt poſſible inconvenience to the People. 


þ In this ſpeech was conveyed, not the indignant and menacing 


ſpirit of Sylla, who deſpiſed the very power of which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed ; but the conſcious ſtate and refleing condeſcenſion of a prince 


who admired and wiſhed to recommend his greatneſs. The Roman 
people, in former inſtances of uſurpation, had experienced ſangui- | 


nary and violent treatment, and they now ſeemed to bear with in- 
difference the intire ſuppreſſion of their political rights; when exe- 
cuted by hands, that refrained from proſcriptions and murders. But 


as Cæſar ſeemed to think his preſent elevation the higheſt object of 


Dio. Caſſ. lib, xliii. c. 15, &c. 


human 
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4 ſuch times?” ſays Cicero to his correſpondent, © books cannot al- 


pays amuſe me. e eee e dannen 
« laugh, to conceal my ſorrow m/ i, ../:- 


ona oath Gait, 


Fo” with the gratuities that were given them in money. Czfar had 

our ſeparate triumphs in one month. The firſt for his conqueſt of 
Gaul, at which Vercingetorix, the prince of the Arverni, by a cuſtom 
eruel and odious in all its parts, was led in chains, and afterwards 
put to death. The ſecond for his victory in Egypt, at which Ar- 
ſinot, the ſiſter oſ the queen, was exhibited in fetters, and by her 
youth and beauty excited a general compaſſion, which preſerved her 
life. A third for the defeat of Pharnaces, where the trophies, as has 
already | been mentioned, were marked with the words, 7 came, 1 ſaw, 
1 vanquiſhed. The laſt for the overthrow of the king of Numidia, 
in which the infant ſon. of that prince was carried in proceſſion. 


This captive haying received a literary education at Rome, ; became 


bl 7. - 
1 1 


afterwards, according to Plutarch, an hiſtorian of 'eminence ?. | 
Although triumphs were not obtained for the defeat of fellow ci- 
tizens, and nothing in theſe proceſſions had a reference to Pompey, 
yet the effigies of many conſiderable ſenators, who had tallen 3 in the 
civil war, were carried before the victor s chariot. * 

In theſe proceſſions, Cxſar is faid to have carried to the raft, 
in all, ſixty thouſand talents in money wy ; two thouſand eight hun 
dred and twenty two chaplets or crowns of gold, weighing FEA 
thouſand four hundred and fourteen pounds td He at the fame 


Ci. ad Faik. tb. 1. ep! dag Plat! in CT. RO; Io eg 
-raris tam exhiliratam eſſe ſervitutem/noſtram...” | About 20,009,000 l. i 
Quid ergo faciam ? — ibi loquor quod in folum The Roman pondo deal of ten 
ut dicitur, et n in * maximos ounces, about * ; 


It 


human wiſhes, there. were ſome who thought their preſent ſubjeQion N 
the loweſt ſtate of degradation and miſery, „What ſhould I do in — 
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time diſtributed td each private man of the army, five thouſand de- 
narli or drachms, about one hundred and fixty'one pounds Redling* 
to each Ceritution, double: to the Fribune, quadruple : to the Peo- 
ple, an Attic mina of mene or about three pounds 
four Thillings and ſeven pence a man en e ee 

The ſoldiers, who walked in theſe Proceſſions, in chantiug their 
ballads and lampoons, took the uſual petulant 'Tiberties with their 
leader, alluded to the diſorders of his youth and to the crimes of his 


age; and ſhewed that they were not deceived by the profeſſions which 


he made of a zeal for the rights of the people. © If you obſerve the 


ef laws,” they aid, « you ſhall be puniſhed; but if you boldly tranſ- | 


« greſs them all, a crown is your reward.” | Theſe appearances of 


freedom in the troops, perhaps, flattered the People with ſome image 


of the ancient familiarity of ranks which ſubſiſted in times of the re- 
public ; but the licence of 'mere ſoldiers of fortune brings too often 
the reverſe of freedom to the People; and i in whatever manner thoſe 
of Rome were qualified to judge of their own ſituation, it is likely 


that the pageants, which now entertained them, were part of the 


means which Cæſar employed to reconcile them to his uſurpation, 
and to divert their thoughts from the proſpect of A military govern- 
ment with which they were threatened. Farther to ſecure theſe ef- 

fects, he continued to multiply ſhews and public diverſions, He 
himſelf, at the cloſe of his triumphs, walked in proceſſion at the 
opening of magnificent edifices he had built, and i in his return at 
night from this ceremony, attended by multitudes of the People, 
was lighted by torches borne on elephants **. At the ſame time he 
erected theatres, and. exhibited dramatic performances in different 
parts of the -city, and amply indulged the tafte of the populace for 
entertainments of every fort, He introduced not only gladiators to 


Appian. Suetan, 3 Dio. Cail, -Suctoniuz. | 
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acht in fingle epmbat,/ but parties on fagt and on horſeback. to en- CHAP. 
gage in conſiderahle numbers on oppoſite ſides, and to exhibit a ſpe- 3 


dies of battles. Among theſe, he ſhewed the manner of fighting 
from elephants, having forty of theſe animals properly mounted, and 
the manner likewiſe of fighting at ſea, having veſſels on a piece of 
water which was formed for the purpoſe. In-moſt of theſe ſhe ws, the 
parties who were engaged, being captives or malefactors condemned 
RE OR I as ah 
in real fight. I . 
Among the 3 of ſhew and expence which a 
the magniſicence of - theſe entertainments, are mentioned the blinds 
or awnings of filk, a material then of the higheſt price, which were 
fpread over the public theatres to ſhade the ſpectators from the ſun, 
and to enable them undifturbed, from under theſe delicate coverings, 
to enjoy the fights of bloodſhed and horror which were preſented be- 
fore them. Two human ſacrifices, we are told, were at the ſame 
time offered up in the field of Mars, by prieſts ſpecially. named for 
this ſervice, Of this ſhocking exhibition, the hiſtorian does not ex- 
plain the occaſion **. The whole was attended by a feaſt, to which 
the People were invited, and at which twenty thouſand benches or 
couches were placed for theſe numerous gueſts '*, So great was the 
eoncourſe from the country to this entertainment, that multitudes 
lay in the ſtreets, or lodged in booths erected for the occaſion. Many 
were trampled under foot, and killed in the crowds. Among thoſe 
| who periſhed in this manner, two Roman Senators are mentioned. 
This method-of gaining the people, by flattering their diſpoſition 
to diſſipation and idleneſs, was already familiar at Rome. It had 
been employed under the republic in procuring favour, and in pur- 
chaſing votes by thoſe who aſpired to the offices of ſtate. It was now 
extended by Cæſar to effeA the revolution he had in view, and to recon- 


»4. Dio. Cat lib. All. c. 24. | * Flut. in Caf. 
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'B 0 OK cile the populace of Rome, who had for ſome time governed the em- 


ie Ov pire, to the loſs of their political conſequence, in being deprived of a 


that the arms of Cæſar were not more ſucceſsful in ſubduing thoſe 


power which they were no longer worthy to hold. It is probable, 


who oppoſed him in the field, than theſe popular arts were in gain 


ing the conſent of his ſubjects to the abr non ee e 


ſume. UN- 
e 2hls elevd rnd, Geenen Mi al the dsds 
e eee, and while he ſuffered the forms of a Senate and po- 


pular aſſemblies to remain, availed himſelf of their name and authority 


without conſulting with either, affixing without ſcruple the ſu- 


_ perſcription of particular Senators to the decrees or edits, which he 


ſent abroad into the provinces My name,” fays Cicero, © is 
< often prefixed to public deeds which are ſent abroad, as having 


been moved or drawn up by me, and which come back from Ar- 


„ menia or Syria as mine, before I have ever heard of them at 


Rome. Do not imagine I am in jeſt ; for I have letters from per- 


„ ſons, whoſe names I never heard of before, witli. apa 
* honour I have done them in beſtowing the title of king 
Equally abſolute in the city as in the provinces, Cæſar 555 
whomever he thought proper on the rolls of the Senate; and, without 
regard to birth, declared ſome to be of Patrician rank. He recalled 


ſome who had been driven into exile for illegal practices, and rein- 
ſtated in their ranks many whom the Cenſors had degraded. In all 


1 Tt is well known, that the Senatfis Con- 


ſulta bore the names of the Senators by whom 
they were propoſed. 

Ante audio Senatüs conſultum in Ar- 
meniam et Syriam eſſe perlatum, quod in 
meam ſententiam factum eſſe dicatur, quam 
omnino mentionem ullam de ea re eſſe faftam. 
Atque boc nolim me jocare putes, nam mihi 
ſcito jam, a regibus ultimis allatas eſſe literas, 


quibus mihi gratias agant, quod ſe mea ſen- 
dentis 20009 appellaverim; quos ego non 


modo reges appellatos, ſed omnino nato 
neſciebam, Cicero ad Familiares, lib, ix. 
ep. 15. 

' At this time, he with much difficu'ty 
was perſuaded, at the interceſſion of the Se- 


nate, to permit the return of Caius Marcel- 


lus, who at Athens, on his way into Italy, was, 
upon motives which have not been explained, 
aſſaſſinated by one of his ow anal 
This rr was Conſul, U. ©. 703. 
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che eleRions/' ine named half the magiftrates, or in a mandate, ad- CHAP 
dreſſed to the Tribes, took upon him to direct the People whom they . 


were to chuſe . In the exerciſe of ſo much power, he became reſerved 
and difficult of acceſa, familiar only with perſone whom he himſelf 
had raiſed, and who had talents amuſing or ſerviceable, and without 
any pretenſions to alarm his jealouſy ©. - Nevertheleſs, if the Romans 
could have overlooked what was offenſive in his manner, or illegal 
in the powers which he had thus uſurped, many of his acts were in 
themſelves, as might have been expected from ſo able a perſonage, 
worthy of a great prince, and tending to reform abuſes, as well as to 
fagiliqsn-tha Gmmarp prawocings mcd e eee had 
aſſumed. 

Among the firſt ads of Caſzr's reign, the law of Sylla, by which 
the children of the proſcribed; had been excluded from holding any 
office in the ſtate, was repealed. The judiciary law, which had 
undergone ſo many alterations, and which, in its lateſt form, ad- 
mitted ſome of the inferior -claſs of the People on the roll of the 
. judges or jurymen, was now reformed, ſo as to limit the exerciſe 
of the judicature to the Senators and Knights. A ſcrutiny was made 
into the titles of thoſe who had been in the practice to receive corn 
.at the public granaries, and their numbers were greatly reduced 
Of the corporations which had been multiphed for factious purpoſes, 


many were aboliſhed, and the original companies of the city alone 


29, The words of Calur's mandate were,” their partizane, had augmented this ft, and 
_ «"Cxfar Dictator tribui, c. &c. commendo it was undoubtedly become 2 great abuſe. 


vobis illum, &c. &c. ut veſtro ſuffragio ſuam Dion Caſſius ſays, it was at this time reduced 


dignitatem teneat. Sueton, in Cæſ. by Ceſar to one half. Suetonius ſpecifies 
** Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. ir. ep. 9. Ib. the numbers from three hundred and twenty 
lib. vi. ep. 14. | thouſand to one hundred and fiſty thouſand. 


24 hy Tribuni Zrarii. 18 Plutarch and Appian ſtate the reduction, ſo 
2 The leaders of faction under the repub- as to be underſtood of the numbers of the 
lie, and no one probably more than Cæſar whole people, in comparing the muſter taken 


| himſelf, in order to encreaſe the numbers of before-the civil war with the one now made. 


1 n were 
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nook were permitted to remain. Many puniſhments, for the better re- 
— ſtrainiag of crimes, were increaſed. To the ordinary puniſhment of 


murder, was joined the confiſcation of the whole eſtate ; to that of 


ſome other crimes, the confiſcation of one half. The kalendar was 


reformed upon the principles eſtabliſhed by the Egyptian aſtronomers. 


The reckoning by lunar months, and the uſe of irregular” intercala» 


tions, which had been frequently made for party and political pur- 
poſes, had ſo deranged the terms, that the feſtivals to be obſerved by 
reapers did not happen in harveſt, or thoſe of the vintage in autumn. 
To reſtore them therefore to their proper dates in the kalendar, no 
leſs than an intercalation of ſixty-ſeven days, or above two months 


was required. | This intercalation was made in the preſent year, be- 


tween the months of November and December, ſo that the name of 


December was transferred from the time of the autumnal Exulnon, 
to that, where it ftill remains, of the winter ſolſtice. 


"Under the government of Cæſar, ſumptuary laws were Sea 
reſtrain the expence of the table; and he himſelf expreſſed great 
zeal to correct the abuſe which prevailed in this article. Being ſen- 
ſible that Italy was greatly depopulated by the diſtractions of the 
commonwealth, and by the devaſtations of the late civil war, he 
took meaſures to reſtore the numbers of the people, both by detain- 
ing the natives of Italy at home, and by inviting foreigners to ſettle, 
He gave premiums to thoſe who had families: he ordered, that no 
citizen above twenty nor under ten, except belonging to the army, 
ſhould remain out of Italy above three years at a time; and that the 
ſons of Senators, except in the 'family or retinue of public officers, 


chould not go abroad: that all landholders in Italy ſhould employ no 


leſs than one third freemen on their lands; that all practitioners of 
liberal arts, particularly foreign phyſicians ſettling at Rome, ſhould 
be admitted on the rolls of the People; and at the ſame time he ex- 
tended the privilege of Romans to whole cities and provinces in dif- 

2 . ferent 
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ferent parts of the empire, by theſe e n ebe . r. 
of Roman citizens, or at leaſt inereaſing the number of thoſe who Gyms 
were to bear this title. Senſible that he himſelf had become dan- 
gerous to the republic, by having his power as a provincial officer 
improperly prolonged; he took meaſures to prevent a ſimilar danger 

to the government, of which he himſelf had now acquired the poſ- 

ſeſſion, limiting the duration of command in the provinces, if with 

the title of Proprætor to one year, or with that of Proconſul to two 

years; a regulation, in which he ſhewed how well he underſtood 
the nature of the ladder by which he himſelf had mounted to his pre- 
ſent elevation, and how much he deſired to withhold: the uſe of it 
from any one elſe who might be diſpoſed to tread in his ſteps, or to 
diſpute his continuance in the height he Rad gained. 

While Cæſar, > foppaſtonthat he kimfelf was to hold ho as 
'of government, was providing for the ſecurity of the power he had 
eſtabliſhed in the capital, and on a ſuppoſition that he had no enemy 
left in the field, or that the remains of the adverſe party in the pro- 
vinces might be extinguiſhed. by his officers, was betaking himſelf te 

civil affairs and to popular arts, he had reports. from Spain which 
| convinced him, that his own preſence might ſtill be neceſſary to re- 
preſs. a party, which began to reſume .its vigour under the ſons of 
Pompey. He had ſent Didius, with the fleet and army, from Sar- 
dinia, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Spain ; but this ſervice was found to. 
be more difficult than was at firſt apprehended. He had himſelf, in 
appearance, reduced this province; but many humours had broke 
out in it, while he Was afterwards ſo much gecupied in; other parts 
of the empire. Even the troops which had joined his ſtandard, mu- 
tinied during the uncertain ſtate of his fortunes in Theſſaly and 


| Egypt; and though, upon the death of Caſſtus Longinus, and the 
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BOOK ſucceſſion of Trebonius, their diſcipline was in appearance reſtored ; 
—— yet conſciouſneſs of the heinous offence they had committed againſt 
Cæſar made them doubt of his forgiveneſs; and, joined with the in- 
clination and reſpect which they yet entertained for the family of 
Pompey, determined them to take part againſt him. They had opened 
a ſecret correſpondence with Scipio, while he was yet at the head 
of a powerful army in Africa, and encouraged him to ſend a proper 
officer into Spain to take the command {f Jock, Super "ay could be 
raiſed in the province. 
| Young Pompey was ſent for this purpoſe. In 898 
into the iſland of Majorca, and was there ſometime detained by 
fickneſs, or remained in expectation that he might prevail on the 
natives to eſpouſe his cauſe. The troops on the continent, in the 
mean time, even before Pompey arrived to take the command of 
them, declared themſelves openly againſt Ceſar, and erazed his name 
rom their bucklers. They obliged his lieutenant Trebonius to fly 
From their quarters, and owned T. Quintus Scapula and 8 
nius for their generals. 

In chis poſture of affairs, young Pompey eh in Welt wok 
the command of this army, and either received or forced the ſub- 
miſſion of the 'principal towns. He was likewiſe ſtrengthened by 
the acceſſion of all the Roman fettlers in the province who retained 
any-zeal for the republic, and by the remains of former armies who- 

had been levied by his father, eſpecially ſuch of that army which 
had ſerved under Afranius on the Segra, as were left in Spain; and 
by many officers of rank, who, having eſcaped from Theſſaly or 
Africa upon the late calamities of their party, had taken refuge in 
this country. Among theſe, Labienus and Varus, with as many as 
could be ſaved from the maſſacre at Thapſus, were aſſembling anew 
under the ſtandard of Pompey. The two brothers, Cnæus and 
Sextus, were Joined together, and ſupported by the name of their 
| | father, 
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father, which was Rill in high veneration ; they had aſſembled thir- CHAP. 
teen legions.” Among theſe, were two legions of native Spaniards, — 


who had deſerted from Trebonius ; one that was raiſed from the 
Roman coloniſts; and a eee eee e 
the elder of the two Mothers ©, SO 

Q. Fabius Maximus and Q. Pedius or Didius , the Aer of 
Cæſar, being unable to take” hea? apainit this force, remained on 


the defenſive, and by the reports which they made to their com- 


mander, repreſented the neceſſity of his own preſence in the pro- 
vince. _ oops eee ; | 

r The continuance of the Dictatorial power in Cæſar's perſon, had 
ſuperſeded the uſual ſucceſſion in the offices of ſtate. Lepidus til 


remained in his ſtation of general of horſe; and, with a council of 
| fix or nine Præfects being left to command at Rome, Cæſar ſet out 


in the autumn for Spain. He ordered troops from Italy to reinforce 
thoſe already employed in this ſervice, and, in Iwenty oven days 
after his departure from Rome, arrived at Saguntum *. 

Upon the news of Cæſar's approach, Cnæus Pompeius had 1 
ſembled ell bis force on the Baxotis, poſted his brother Sextus with a 
Proper garriſon at Corduba, and himſelf endeavoured to reduce 
Ulia, a town which {till held out againſt him in that neighbourhood, 
Oxſar's firſt object, upon his arrival in Spain, was to preſerve this 
Place from falling into the enemy's hands. For this purpoſe, he de- 


tached eleven cohorts under the command of I. Julius Pacizcus, with . 
orders, if poſſible, to throw themſelyes into the town. The night, 


In which they marched for this purpoſe, being ſtormy and dark, 
they paſſed, the firſt. poſts of the beliegers unnoticed. When near 
dhe gates, they were challenged; but the pfficer who, led the van, 
„ Hirtius de Bell. Hiſp. | | * App. de Bell. Civil. Eb. ii. or as Strabo 
- * Dip Gull des . e Oele, is il f. 460. 

243 D 2 | having 
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1990 K having anſwered 26 deen de hep they were a detachment or- 
— dered to the foot of the wall in ſearch of ſome entry, by which; un- 
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der the cover of the, night, they might ſurpriſe the -garriſon; they 


were ſuffered to paſs; and preſenting themſelves at one of the gates, 
upon a ſignal that had been agreed upon, * were admitted into 


the town. 


| Lee ee a e Uns, he him(a; —_ 
make a diverſion in their favour, marched up to Corduba, cut off a 


party that had been ſent from thence to obſerve his motions, and 
threatened the town with a ſiege. Sextus, who was in the place, be- 


ing alarmed, ſent preſſing repreſentations to his brother, who-accord- 


ingly abandoned his lines before Ulia, and marched to his relief, 
Both armies encamped on the Guadalquivir *”, The parties that were 
ſent forward by them to ſcour the country, or to cover their quar- 


ters, were engaged in daily ſkirmiſhes. But the two brothers being in 


poſſeſſion of the principal ſtations, and i in condition to protract the 
war, continued to act on the defenſive. Cæſar, on his part, made 
ſome movements in order to diſconcert them, and to find, if poſſible, 


an opportunit or coming to action; but the country being hilly, 
and the towns generally built upon heights, every where furniſhed 


ſtrong poſts for the enemy, and prevented his making any progreſs. 
he winter at the ſame time approached, and expoſed his army to con- 
| ſiderable hardſhips from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and from the ſcar- 


city of proviſions. Under theſe diſadvantages, he undertook the 


| ſiege of Allegua, and on the twentieth of February, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, ,obliged that town to ſurrender *', 


Our accounts of theſe operations, which are aſcribed to Hirtius, | 


and which, with his other performances, are annexed to Czſat's Com- 


mentaries, being leſs perfeQ than other parts of the collection, all we - 
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ean diſtinctly learn from them isy that after a rariety of differen CHAP: 
movements, which gave riſe to frequent: ſkirmiſhes, the armies in — 
the month of March came to encamp in the plain of Munda, about 
five miles from each other; that Cæſar was about to leave his ſta- 
tion, when in the morning of his intended departure, he had intel- 
ligence, that the enemy had been under arms from the middle of the 
preceding night, and were meditating ſome attempt on his camp. 
This intelligence was followed by the ſudden appearance of their” 
army, on ſome elevated grounds near the town of Munda ; but as they 
thewed no diſpoſition to come ates mn n ns he 


ie © 


Fe the met Praopury; n 6b Bower of a warlike peo 

ple, the natives of Spain, were aſſembled many veterans of the Ro- 

man legions; inured to blood; many Roman citizens of rank, now * 

puſbed to deſpair, or warned, by the fate of their party at Thapſus, 

not to expect ſafety from the merey of a victorious enemy, and not 

to have any hopes, but in their ſwords. Under theſe- impreſſions, 

they waited for Cæſar's approach with a proper countenance, and on 

the firſt onſet repulſed and put to flight the troops by whom they 

were attacked. In this extremity, Cæſar ran into the ranks of his 

own men; ſaid, bey were delivering bim over to boys; laid hold of | 
a ſword and a ſhield, and calling out that this then ſhould be the lat ia 
day of bis lia, and of \ their ſervices; took»a place in the ranks as a 
mere legionary ſoldier. In this manner he renewed the action, and 
being reduced to the neceſſity of animating his men with the example 

of his on perſonal albur, committed his fortune and his life to tee 
deeiſion of a conteſt, in which his ability as an officer could no- 
longer have any ſhare ; but while the event was ſtill in ſuſpence, 
Bogud, an African, commanding a body of horſe in his ſervice, hay=- 
ing made an attempt to pierce into Pompey's camp, drew Labienus- 
from his poſt in the field to cover it. This accident turned the for- 
44 Bo * — tune 
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OO K tune of the day. The troops, who till then valiantly ſuſtained 
Cs Czfar's attack, believing that Labienus deſerted them, inſtantly fled 


tirely againſt thoſe who fled. Thirty thouſand fell upon the field, 


in diſorder. The ſlaughter from thence forward-turned as uſual in- 


and among them three thouſand Roman citizens of high condition, 
with Labienus and Attius Varus ar their head. Seventeen officers 
of rank eu r eee with rere — eagles or 
ſtandards. 


Cæſar cies, RO RO SR eee fought for 
victory, he had now been obliged to fight for his life. He had a 


thouſand men killed, and five hundredwpunded, before the enemy gave 


part into the camp, and in their reſpective poſts prepared to defend 


themſelves to the laſt extremity. Cæſar, on the approach of night, 


took poſſeſſion of all the avendes by which either might eſcape; and 
it is ſaid, that the troops he employed in this ſervice, inſtead of 
ET I I IT I TID! 
of the dead bodies. 
Ae a de Oe n 
town of Munda in this manner blocked up or inveſted, ſet out ſor 
ore ran one fneed, u wer- M xy n epd SP 
news of the battle, had already abandoned. © 

Cnzus, on ſeeing hee a te Ib 
party of horſe. on the road to Carteia ®. Here he had collected moſt. 
of his ſhipping and naval ſtores;; but the news of his defeat having 


Part had already ſent a deputation with an offer of their ſervices to 
Cæſar; part ſtill adhered to the family of . Pompey, and from theſe 
a to men 


as Now Gibralue. 
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Sa Pompey himſclf was wounded in one of their ſcuifles, © ie” * 
and expecting no ſafety in a place, in which ſo many of the inhabit- 3 
ants had declared againſt him, he took ſhip, and put to fea with 
"thirty galleys. He was purſued by Didius, who commanded Czfar's 
ſquadron at; Gades z and being obliged, in a few days to op for a 
ſupply of water, of which he had been ill provided at his ſudden de- 
parture from Carteia, he was overtaken, moſt of his ſhips deftroyed, , 
and he himſelf obliged to ſeek for ſafety on ſhore. Soon after he 
landed, he diſmiſſed his attendants, or was deſerted by them; and 
falling into the hands of tbe enemy, though greatly weakened - 
by his wounds and {oſs of blood, he continued to defend himſelf, 
until he was overpowered and ſlain. His head, according to the 
barbarous cuſtom of the times, was ſent to the N ex 
poſed at Hiſpalis. > | 
In — oous af auen erery b 
titted to the fall af the, pubis, and 40 the ſucceſs. of Cæſar. In 
lity and extravagance, had been deſirous of anarchy and confuſion. . . 
Citizens high in civil rank, and with fortunes intire, were generally 
wealth, were in the hands of mere ſoldiers of fortune, who were in- 
clined to favour that ſide from which they looked for the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of military government; they fought to procure great power 
and the ſecurity of wealth to others. - Many of che Senators indeed | 
perceived the impending ruin, and were prevailed upon to make 1 
ſome efforts for the preſervation of the tate, but on moſt occaſions 
too haſtily deſpaired of their cauſe. It was not thought honourable 4 


or ſafe for nn his . Upon this principle, 
4 the 
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29 the friends of the republic, while they eſcaped from. the eneny, pe- 
"On Tiſhed by their own hands. 
Soon after the action at Munda, ele wan of ebene | 
i of the republican party in Spain, turned the practice of 
ſuicide into a kind of farec. Having retired to Corduba from the 
ſield of battle, he ordered a magnificent pile of wood to be raiſed and 
covered with carpets; and having given an elegant entertainment, 
and diſtributed his money among his attendants and ſervants, he 
mounted to the top of this fabric, and -while one ſervant pierced the 
maſter with his ſword, another ſet fire tothe pile. Thus the victories 
of Cæſar were completed by his enemies; and while he gained a freſſi 
abandoned their country to its run. 
he province of Spain, under a proper conduct of its force and 
rreſources, if it had not been able to ſtop at onee the career of Cæſar's 
victories, was ſurely ſufficient to have given him more trouble than 
any other part of the empire. Its natives brave, and addicted to 
ar, were inferior to the Romans only in policy and diſcipline. They 
had been averſe to the party of Cæſar, and would not, even in its 
higheſt proſperity, prefer. it to the cauſe they had originally eſpouſed. 
Being mixed with the remains of Roman armies whicli had been 
broken and diſperſed in the field, they ſtill maintained every ꝓlace of 
defence againſt the conqueror; and, within the walls of cities OY 
they retired, dafended themſelves to the laſt extremity. nien 
Cæſar, having been employed part of the ſpring and 20 ee 
qſummer · in ſubduing this ſcattered enemy, prepared to leave the pro- 
wince. He aſſembled the principal inhabitants at Hiſpalis 3 and 
Having upbraided them with their animoſity to himſelf and tothe 
Roman People, he put them in mind of his early connection with 
heir country, as Quæſtor and as Prætor, and of his repeated : good 
| l | offices 
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offices| in che capacity of Senator and magiſtrate; having made nN 
a proper eſtabliſhment for the government-of the province, he let. 


| out for Italy, and, arrived at Rome in October. Although it was 


contrary to the practice of former ages to admit of triumphs where 
the vanquiſhed were fellow- citizens, he took a triumph for his late 


victory at Munda; and the more to amuſe the People who, whatever 


be the occaſion, are captivated with ſuch exhibitions, he appointed 
ſeparate triumphs, on the ſame account, to Q. Fabius Maximus, and 
to Didius, ho had acted under him in that ſervictd0Cag. 
lheſe triumphs, over the ſuppoſed laſt defenders of the public liberty, 
Wm remains of the family of Pompey, ſo long re- 
ſpected at Rome, inſtead of the feſtivity which they were intended to 
inſpire, where attended with many ſigns of dejection. But none took 
upon him to cenſure, or was qualified to ſtem, the torrent of ſervility 
by which all orders of men were carried. The ſame ſueceſſion of games 
and entertainments were ordered as in the former year. The Senate 
and People indeed had no lotiger any conceſſions to be added to thoſe 
already made to the conqueror, and it was difficult to reſine on the 
language of adulation, which they had ſo amply employed in former 
decrees; but ſomething to diſtinguiſh the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
to ſhow the ardour of ſome to pay their court, and to diſguiſe the 
diſcontent and the ſorrow of others, was thought neceſſary on the 
preſent occaſion. A thankſgiving was appointed, and ordered to 
continue. for fifty days. The anniverſary of the twentieth of April, 
the day on which the news of the victory at Munda was received at 
Rome; was ordered nnn wen, W 


ad IE „ nnn 5 in 71 . 4 


Antony had ſet out from Do. to meet Ne. 2 he ee of an order given 
Ceſar; 4 to the great furpriſe and alarm by Cæſar to oblige him to oft for houſes, &c. 


of every body, returned unerpectedly to dougbt at Pompey's ale. - Cicer, Phil. 
Rome. Cicero ad Att. xii. 18. bi, 29 Ibid, xxx, 29. -' | 
m was known afterwards, that Antony re- * Velleius Faterculus. 


Vor. III. E circus. 
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{ B TT x circus. Even they who felt a ſecret indignation at the elevation | 
| 2 a ſingle perſon to act as lord of the commonwealth, concurred, in 


| | appearance, with theſe reſolutions in honour of Ceſar.” They 
1 thought that the full cup was moſt likely to nauſeate, and that extreme 
een FE AR beehren e r- ver 
—. 2 
ane ee ee ee ne eee 
any appearance of the republic, or to veil the preſent uſurpation. 
The Senate, in preſenting their ſeveral decrees, waited upon him in 
a body as ſubjects to acknowledge their ſovereign; were received by 
him on his chair of ſtate, and in all the form of a royal ceremony, 
ſtretching forth his hand to each as they approached. While he car- 
15 ried the external ſhow of his elevation to this height, Pontius Acquila, 
one of the Tribunes, being ſeated in the exerciſe of his office, had 
ſuffered him, in one of his proceſſions, to paſs, without riſing from 
his place. This he greatly reſented. * Muſt I,“ he ſaid to thoſe 
| who attended him, © reſign the government to this Tribune?” And 
for ſome days, in granting requeſts or petitions, he affected to guard 
his anſwers ironically, by ſaying, . Provided that Pontius Acquila 
« will permit. The Conſulate was offered to him for ten years, 
but he declined it, as he deſtined this and the other offices of State for 
the gratification of his friends. He himſelf had aſſumed the title of 
| ben, dee Err eggs ra GBP P37 HR 
eee eee 
nours under the monarchy of Rome. Families had become noble 
in conſequence of being admitted into the Senate, or in conſequence 
A 6: ů, tn 


3 Dio, Caffius, * Plutarch, in Cf. 32 gueton in Cl, 6.78. * 
oy Conſul 
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Conſul or Prætor. Inſtead. of titles, they recited the names of un- A f. 
ceſtors who had been in theſe offices, and inftead of enſigns armo- Wes, 199 


rial, erected the effigies or images of ſuch anceſtors. Cæſar, that he 
no regard to the cuſtomary eſtabliſhment of the Senate, and increaſed 
its numbers at pleaſure, by inſerting in the rolls perſons: of every 
deſcription, to the amount of nine hundred. He ' augmented the 
number of Prætors to fourteen, and that of Quæſtors to forty ; and 


offices, rewarded them at pleaſure with the titular honours of Con- 
ſular, Prætorian, Patrician, &c.; and extended his munificence 
likewiſe to the provinces, by admitting aliens ſeparately, or in col- 
lective bodies, to the privilege or appellation of Roman citizens. 
In the midſt of appearances, which feemed to throw /a+ ridicule. on 
the antient forms of the republic, as well as to ſubſtitute a military 
government in their ſtead, Cæſar named himſelf, together with Mark 
Antony, as Conſuls for the following year. This compliment paid 


to the civil eſtabliſhment, by condeſcending to bear the name of legal 
office, though very illegally aſſumed, flattered the citizens with hopes 
that he meant to govern under ſome form of a republic. Nothing, 


however, followed from theſe appearances ; the ſtate which he af- 
fected, his dreſs, his laurel wreath, the colour and height of his 
buſkins, the very ſeal which he choſe to make uſe of, being the im- 
preſſion of a Venus armed, in oſtentation of his ſuppoſed. celeſtial 
extraction; the numerous guards and retinue, exceeding two thau- 
ſand men, with which he was conſtantly. attended; the ſatisfaction 
with which he ſeemed to receive the forced ſervility of thofe whom 
his ſword had ſubdued, betrayed a mind which, though poſſeſſed of 


real ſuperiority, had not ſullcentelevation r 


ances of it. 


34 Dio, Caf. lib. zl. c. 47. » Appin. = Cheer. ad Al. lb. ith. ep. 52. 
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On the-laſt day 5 Q. Fabius Maximus, hO had been a 
Gm enanciia Conſul, died before he had vacated the office; and about 
noon of the ſame. day, Cæſar, who had aſſembled the Tribes, ordered 
them to take the form of the Centuries, and to elect Caninius Conſul 


for the remainder of the day. Plutarch ſays, That Cicero exhorted 


the People to be ſpeedy in paying their court to this new Conſul: 


for this magiſtrate may be out of office before we can reach him.“ 


Cicero himſelf, referring to this farcical election, writes in à letter to 
one of his friends, We have had a Conſulate, during which no 
one either ate or drank,” and yet nothing extraordinary happened; 
4 for ſo great was the vigilance of this officer, that he never ſlept all 
the time he was in office. You may laugh at theſe” things,” he 
ſaysz"'« but if you were here, you would er 0” 

On the following day, Cæſar, with all the powers and enſſgns of 
DiQator, took poſſeſſion of the Conſulate in conjunction with An- 

tony. He intended, after having held this office for a few days in his 


own perſon, to reſigu it in fuvour of Dolabella, though a young man, 


ſtill far ſhort of the legal age. The execution of this intention, 
NT was ſome time delayed at the requeſt of Mark Antony, 
o, being een er r o1 ma wn nen u Pre- 
3 1 
© Czfar himſelf paſſed the winter in mbc een to civil 
affairs, and munn projects to embelliſh the capital, and to ag- 
grandiſe the empire. He made ſome regulations for the hetter go- 
vernment of the city. Under this title may be reckoned his prohi- 
biting the uſe of litters, of purple, and' of peark, except to Fernen 
of a certain e re to "al W great mene aug cat re- 


V Cicer. ad Familiar, lib. vii. ep. 30. Ita Conſulatu ſomnum non viderit. He tibi i- 
Caninio Conſule ſcito, nemine prandiſſe. dicula videntur: non enim adis. Qua fl 
Nihil tamen eo Conſule mali factum eſt. videris lachrymas non teneres. 

Fuit enim mirifics vigilantia qui toto ſua | u 
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markable occaſions; together with kibirerivings the antient ſump- © HA F. 
tuary laws reſpecting the expence of the table. For the better ex- ww 


ecution of theſe laws, he appointed inſpectors of the markets, with 
orders to ſeize all illicit articles of proviſion; and if any thing of this 
ſort were known: to-eſcape the inſpectors, he ſent officers to ſeize them 
from the tables on which they were ſerved. To check the luxury of 
the times in age cs ag le tRNA of 
foreign.commodtities. - pony tt turret NG: 4144-27 
Under eee that the <7 5 APR too. Wi 
luminous, he ordered them to be. digeſted into a code, with a view 
to ſimplify. and to reduce them. into a narrower compaſs; in this 
meaſure attempting a reformation which mankind, in certain ſitua- 
tions, generally with for, but which no man 15 01h) 
the poſſeſſion of abſolute power. bor then ie 5414 
In the ſame ſpirit of deſpotical government, dh which Car 
abridged the laws, he acted at once as legiſlator and as a judge. As 
inſtances of his ſeverity in the latter capacity, it is mentioned, that he 
annulled a marriage, becauſe. it had been contracted no more than 
two days after the woman had. parted from a former huſband; and 
to this he joined his eee fer ebenen, 
by expulſion from the Senate. 

His mind, at the ſame time, entertained, project gf. gr 
and extent. To drain the, great marſhes which rendered the. air, fo 
unhealthy, and ſo much land unſerviceable in the neighbourhood. « of 


Rome; to cut acroſs the, iſthmus af, Corinth, to erect males, and 


form harbours on the, coalt of Italy; to make highways acroſs the. 


Apennines; to, Build a new theatre that ſhould. exceed that of Pom- 
pey ; to erect public libraries, and make a navigable canal from the 


Anio and the Tiber to, the, ſea at Teracina; to build a magniſicent 
dere to Mars. Theſe projects are juſtly mentioned as meritorious. 
in the ſovereign of a great empire; and it muſt be confeſſed, that: 

F power. 
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800K power would be but, a wretched poſſeſſion, if there were not ſome» 
nis of this ſort to be done after the toils of ambition were over.” 
I The meaſure which of all others contributed moſt to the honour 
of Cæſar, did we ſuppoſe him intitled to the powers he aſſumed, was 
the general indemnity which he granted to all who had oppoſed him. 
Some he even employed in the adminiftration of government, and 
promoted in the State. He placed Caius Caſſius and Mareus Brutus, 
for this year, on the liſt of Prætors, and entruſted them with the 
higher juriſdiction of the city. To the widows of many who died 
in oppoſition to himſelf, he reſtored their portions, and gave their 
children part of their patrimony *, He replaced the ſtatues of Sylla 
and of Pompey, which the populace, in flattery to himſelf, had 
thrown down ; © en unn e e ee 
« bliſhed his own.“ 

It appeared, on many occaſions, i Cer hte e ante 
own conduct with that of Sylla ”; his own clemency with the bloody 
executions performed by the other. The compariſon, no doubt, is 

curious, and muſt occur to every perſon who reads their ſtory. 
Sylla had been excited, by extreme provocations, to turn his arms 
againſt a party in poſſeſſion of the capital, and he drew his ſword to 
puniſh injuries done no leſs to the republic than to himſelf. While 
he was maſter of the State, he acted indeed like a perſon who did 
not care how odious he rendered deſpotical power, for he did not 
mean to retain it. But he mixed, with the reſentment of a perſonal 
enemy, the high views of a noble citizen, who propoſed to reform 
the State by clearing it of many corrupted and dangerous members. 
When he had accompliſhed this purpoſe, he diſdained the pageantry 


3", Sueton. Dio. lib. xliii. turus non ſum. Ie nova ſit ratio vincendi, 
39 Quonium reliqui crudelitate odium ef- ut miſericordia et liberalitate nos muniamus. 
fugere non potuerunt neque victoriam diutius Cicer, ad Att, lib, i ix. ep. 7. 
tenere, prater unum L. Syllam quem imit - 
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of high Nation, was above receiving” the adulation which proceeds c ft A r. 
from ſervility, or wiſhing to enjoy a eontinual precedence in the — 


management of affairs, which requires no extraordinary capacity. 
Embarked by fortune on a tempeſtuous ſea, when he had conducted 
the veſſel fafe into port, he quitted the helm ; and after having been 
maſter, was not afraid to place himſelf among his countrymen as 2 
fellow<citizen; and in this ate of equality his greatneſs of mind 
ſecured to him a diſtinction, which no degree of precedeney, and no 
meaſure of prerogative, 'could have beſtowed. 


To this charactet that of Cæſar, in many particulars, may be fairly 


conſidered as & edutraſt. He himſelf had ſtirred up the diſorders 
which'produced the civil war in which he engaged. He had no in- 
juries either public or private to reſent ; his affected clemeticy, in 
ſparing a few captives, in the begitiitg or in the wake of Kis obe- 
rations, was belied by the wantonneſs with which he entered on a 
war, in which the blood of many thouſands of his fellow-citizens was 
to be unneceſſarily ſhed®. If he had been reluctant in the ſhedding 
of blood, his mercy would have appeared, in avoiding ſo deſtructive 
a conteſt, not in oſtentatiouſly ſparing a few of the many whoſe lives 
his wanton ambition brought into hazard. His clemency ſhould have 


appeared at the Rubicon, not at Corfimium; in leaving his eountrx 


to enjoy its liberties, not merely in ſparing thoſe whom no man in 
is ſenſes would deftroy, a a people who! were willing to ſubmit, and 
whom he deſired to govern. - 


Czſar uſed to ridicule the reſignation of Sylla „e be- 
cility “, and was himſelf fond of precedence as well as of power. The 


degree ef vanity which: he is id to o auge in accepting the 
frivolous honours which were now conferred upon him by acts of 


the Senate, f is indeed ſearcely credible. E theſe i is mentioned a 


A * Syllam neſeiſſe literas qui 8 


1 de poſuerit. * lib. bexvii. 
8 | decree 
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decree” that he ſhould have precedency of all magiſtrates, and the 


privilege of being always dreſſed in the triumphal robes; of having 
a gilded chair of ſtate, and a place of diſtinction at all the pablic 
games; that he ſhould be allowed to depoſit a ſuit of armour in che 

temple of Jupiter Feretrius, an honour appropriated to thoſe who, 
like Romulus, had killed, with their own, hands, a leader of the 
enemy; that his lictors ſhould have their faſces always bound with 


laurel; that himſelf, in coming from the Latin feſtivals, ſhould enter 


the city on horſeback; that he ſhould have the title of Father of his 
Country, and be ſo deſigned on the coins; that the anniverſary. of 
his birth-day ſhould be kept as a feſtival ; that ſtatues ſhould be 
erected. to him in all the towns of Italy, and in the temples of the 
city ; that the ſtatues, without any conſideration of his titles to theſs 
honours, ſhould be adorned with the civic and obſidionary crowns ; 
the firſt a badge worn by thoſe who had ſaved a fellow- citizen in 


battle, the ſecond. by thoſe who had delivered the city itſelf from a 


ſiege . . , 1 6 . 0 2 4 

- The G oy People h, that theſe diſtinQions were 
amen Cæſar, ſubjoined, that his robe ſhould be cut in imitation 
of that of the ancient kings of Rome; that he ſhould have an eſcort 


- of Knights and Senators; char it ſhould be permitted to ſwear by his 


deſtiny ; that all bis-decrees, without exception, ſhould be ratiſied; 
that, at the end of five years, a feſtival ſhould be held in honour of 


him, as of a perſon of divine extraction that an additional: college 


of Prieſts ſhould be eſtabliſhed to perform the rites which were inſti- 
tuted for that occaſion; that, in all gladiatorian ſports, whether at 
Rome or in the provincial towns, one day ſhould: be dedicated to 
him; that a crown of gold, ſet with gems, like thoſe of the Gods, 
ſhould be carried before him into the Circus, attended with a thenſus 


br car like that on which the Ame un ene, that he 


|; 4: Dio. Cat, lib, alle e. 4 F Ken 
NDS. | TH ſhould 
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the ridicule of theſe, inſtitutions, that Mark en ſhould * ap- 
pointed the prieft of this ſacred fane - 

From theſe particulars, which, to charaQeriſe the; ambition of 
the perſon to whom they refer, and the manners of the age, are 


elected from thoſe mentioned by the original hiſtorian *, it was. | 
no longer to be doubted, that Czar . wiſhed to. eſtabliſh a mo- 


narchy on the ruins of the republic. , He himſelf was extremely 
artogant in his behaviour, and ſo unguarded in his expreſſions, as to ſay, 
That the republic was but à name, that his words ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved, for that he BE word ſhould have the as 


a law. 
To ſo much arrogance and affeation of kingly ſtate, joined to ab- 


ſolute power, nothing was wanting but the title of King. This Cæſar 


himſelf evidently appeared to have the vanity to deſire. His retainers 
and flatterers, on different occaſions, endeavoured to ſurpriſe the People 
into a conceſſion of it; but notwithſtanding the powers of Sovereign, 
which he exerciſed without controul, and the honours of Divinity, 
which were decreed to him by general conſent, his influence was not 
ſufhcient to reconcile the Roman People to the name of King. One 


of his emiſſaries, willing to ſuggeſt the propriety of beſtowing this 


title, or to inſinuate Cæſar's purpoſe of aſſuming it, had bound the 
head of one of his ſtatues with a royal fillet. The Tribunes Marulius 


and Cæfetius, affecting great zeal for the honour of Cæſar, as well as 


for the majeſty of the Roman State, made inquiry after the author of 


an inſinuation ſo. derogatory to both; and receiyipg information of 
the guilty perſon, in order to check ſuch inſinuations for the fu». 
tyre, ſent him to priſon. This officious interpoſition of the Tribunes, 
though pretending to vindicate Czſar 1 from ſo odious anim- 


| +, Dio, car lid. 4. e. 6. | m 
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mould have the title of Julian Jove, have a temple erected for liim- C 115 AP, 
ſelf, in conjunction with the Goddeſs of Clemency ; and, to complete 3 
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50% K putation, he received wich marks of diſpleaſure; and hearing theſe 
— officers extolled as the reſtorers of the public liberty with the appel 


lation of the Bruli, Brutes indeed,” r Ne bes dr ck: 
no farther notice of the matte. | 
Soon after this incident, ſome one, Ee EN eee 


People, ſaluted him with the title of King. But on hearing, inſtead of | 
acclamations, a general murmur of diſlike, he ſilenced this unſeaſon- 


able piece of flattery, ſaying, That his name was Cz/ar, and not 
King. Here too the Tribunes again interpoſed, arid raiſed proſecutions . 
againſt the authors of fuch treaſonable expreſſions. But in this in- 
ſtance Cæſar loſt his patience, and complained” in the Senate, that 
factious men, under the pretence of diſcharging the public office of 
magiſtracy, propagated inſinuations injurious to his character, and 
tending to alarm the People with falſe apprehenſions. Such offences, 
he faid, merit capital pũniſhment; but he ſhould be ſatisfied with 


degradation from their office. This ſentence was accordingly in- 


flicted; FFC 
aſpired to the title, as well as the power of a monarch. 
This opinion was ftill farther confirmed, when, on dhe ſixteenth | 


of February , at the Zupercalia (a feſtival, which being cotitinued 


dowh from babe ages, ſerved as a monument of primeval ſim- 
plicity and rudeneſs), the ſame piece of flattery, in making tender 
of a crown, was renewed by Antony, then in re 1 Oonſul. 
and the chief conſident of Cæſar. | | 
It was the cuſtom in this feſtival of the Lupen for the firſt 
officers of State, and the firſt of the Nobles, to preſent themſelves naked 
in the ſtreets, carrying thongs of undreſſed hide, with which they 
ran through the crowd, and ftruck at thoſe who happened to be 


| placed within their reach e ee in 


| ca- hur u. 0 


Particular, 
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particular, for barrenneſs in women; and numbers of this ſex CH A f. 
crowded in the way to receive it. 3 
#2 FE Paſs eee wie eee 
as Conſul ; and Cæſar fat on his gilded chair of ſtate in his triumphal 
robes to behold the ſpectacle. . Antony ftopped before him, and 
preſented him with a royal crown, ſaying, © This crown the Roman 
people confer upon Cæſar by my hands.” A few of the ſpectators 
ſeemed to applaud ; but Cæſar, perceiving that the People in general, 
by their ſilence, gave ſigns of diſpleaſure, puſhed away the crown 
with his hand; and upon this action, received from the People, by an 7 
univerſal ſhout of delhi an nn, e of their 
former ſilence. _ 0 
Joo try the effect of a — whih wa ſo much applauded, 
1 threw himſelf upon the ground at Czſar's feet, repeated his 
offer of the crown, and hoped that the People might join him in 
preſſing the acceptance of what was ſo modeſtly refuſed ; but with 
no better ſucceſs. than in the former attempt. 
| That the merit of this refuſal, however, might not be forgotten, or 
chat the offer might be held equal to the actual inveſtiture of the crown, 
an entry was made in the Faſti or public records, by the directions 
of Antony, That the Conſul having, by the order of the Roman 
People, preſented a crown, and offered to confer the majeſty of 
« King on Caius Julius Cæſar, n he had declined 
4 to receive it ©,” 
The Roman republic had, for ſome time, lubſiſted a very diſorderly - 
js, the People having dominion over many other nations, ſcarcely 
- admitted any ſpecies of government among themſelves. The inha- 
bitants of Rome, aſſuming the prerogutives of the collective body of 
Roman-citizens,: who now not only extended over all Italy, but were 


diſperſed throughout the empire, gencrally alſmbledia tumolt, whoſe 


* Cicer, Philip. ii. c. 34. 
F 2 FT, pro- 
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proceedings nothing. but. force could: regulate, and at every convulſion 
gave an immediate proſpect of military government. All who wiſhed 


to preſerve the republic, endeavoured to extend the prerogatives of che. 


Senate, and to prevent, as much as poſſible, theſe ill- formed aſſemblies 


of the People from deliberating on matters of State; and it might, no 
doubt, have been till better for the empire, if the ſpirit of legal mo- 


narchy could at once have been infuſed into every part of the com- 
monwealth ; or if, without further pangs or convulſions, the autho- 
rity of a prince, tempered with that of a Senate, had been firmly 


eſtabliſhed, But men do not at once change their habits and 


opinions, nor yield their own pretenſions upon ſpeculative notions. 


of what is ſuited tothe ſtate of the ircountry. Cæſar aſpired to dominion 


in order to gratify his perſonal vanity, not to correct the political 
errors of the times; and his contemporaries, born to the rights of 
citizens, ſtill contended for perſonal independence and equality, 
however impoſſible it might be longer to preſerve any ſpecies of re- 
public at the head of ſuch an empire. _ 

Ever ſince the expulſion of Tarquin, the name of King had e 
odious at Rome. The moſt popular citizens, as ſoon as they became 
ſuſpected of aſpiring to kingly power, became objects of averſion, and 
were marked out as a prey to the deteſtation of their country. Thus 
fell Manlius Capitolinus, the Gracchi, Apuleius, and others who 
were loaded with this imputation. 

The Romans, accuſtomed to ſee vanquiſhed kings. the ſport of 
popular inſolence, led intriumph, put to death; or, if ſuffered to live, 
made to languiſh in poverty and neglet—accuſtomed to ſee kings, 
who were their own allies, ſubmitting their cauſe to the Judgment 


of the Roman People, or ſuing for favour, conſidered monarchy 
itlelf as an appurtenance of ſervility and barbariſm ; and the project 


to give a king to the Romans as an attempt to degrade them into 
e and ſlaves. 
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10 e which- forbids aſſaſſination in every caſe ATR CHAP. 
is the reſult of prudent reflection, and has a tendency to allay the == 


jealouſy, and to mitigate the cruelty of perſons, who, by violent 


uſurpations, which laws cannot reſtrain, have incurred the reſent- 
ment of mankind. Even tyrants, it is ſuppoſed, are cruel from fear, 


and become merciful in proportion as they believe themſelves ſecure; 
it were un wiſe, therefore, to entertain maxims which keep the power- 
ful in a continual ſtate of diſtruſt and alarm. This prudential mora- 
lity, however, was intirely unknown in the antient republics, or 
could not be obſerved, without ſurrendering the freedom for which 
the citizens contended. Amongſt them the People were obliged to 
conſider, not what was ſafe, but what was neceſſary; and could not 
always defend themſelves againſt uſurpations, neither by legal forms, 
nor by open 'war. It was thought allowable, therefore, to employ 
artifice, ſurpriſe, and ſecret conſpiracy againſt an uſurper; and this 
was ſo much the caſe at Rome, that no names were held in greater 
veneration, than thoſe of citizens who had aſſaſſinated perſons ſuſpected 
of views dangerous to the commonwealth ; 'or who, by any means 
whatever, rendered abortive the projects of adventurers who attempted 
to arm any party againſt the legal conſtitution of their country. 


Cæſar, having attempted to join the title of King with the powers of. 


perpetual Dictator, had. reaſon to diſtruſt a People who were actuated 
by ſuch conceptions, He was an object of private as well as of public 
reſentment, having uſurped the government over thoſe whom he had 
cruelly injured ; over the fathers, the brothers, and ſons of thoſe 
who had fallen by his ſword. He accordingly, for ſome time, had 
che precaution to keep a military guard attending his perſon ; bur, 
grown familiar with thoſe he had offended, and ſecure in his perfonal 
courage, he dropt this precaution, and began to reign with the confi- 
dence of a lawful monarch. Although he had incurred ſo much re- 
ſentment, he diſdained to ſtand in awe of it, and ventured to join the 


13 confidence | 
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BOOE confidence of innocence with the higheſt meaſures of Bull This 
— conduct indeed was uncommon, and the effect of a daring courage, 
but unworthy of the penetration and {kill with which he had hitherto 


conducted his affairs. It may ſerve to confirm, what has been already 


poſſeſſed, and together with the abilities which rendered him ſuperior 


— 


been obſerved, that, amongſt the many accompliſhments which he 


to every direct oppoſition, he was actuated by a vanity which bor- 


dered on weakneſs. Miſled, perhaps, by this paſſion, he perſiſted in 
his emulation to the glory of Sylla, and would ſhow to the world, that 
he who had not reſigned his power could walk the ſtreets of Rome, un- 
attended, with as much ſafety as the other, who had had the mag- 
nanimity to reſtore the conſtitution of his country ; joined to this 
weakneſs, he had too mean an opinion of thoſe who compoſed the 
commonwealth, greatly. ſunk indeed in their political characters, but 
not fallen into that ſtate of perſonal weakneſs, which his n and 
contempt of them ſeemed to imply. 


Above ſixty citizens of noble extraction were found, who thought 


their late condition as members of the republic could ſtill be recovered. 


Some had been ſtunned with their fall, but not quite overwhelmed; 
others, who, on ſpecious pretences, had aſſiſted in obtaining the victories 


of Cæſar, deteſted the monarchy which he was pleaſed to aſſume. In 


the firſt period of the civil war many imagined, that the conteſt was 


to end in ſubſtituting one party for another, not in the intire ſubver- 


ſion of the republican government; and they were inclined, as ſoon 
as fortune ſhould declare in favour of either party, to be reconciled 
with thoſe that prevailed“. But when it evidently appeared, that 
Cæſar, by ſuppreſſing the laſt remains of oppoſition to himſelf in every 
part of the empire, meant to eſtabliſh a monarchy in his on perſon, 
a ſecret indignation filled the breaſts of thoſe who, upon a foot of family 


Cicero ad Familiar. 
3 8 conſequence, 
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conlequenee, or perſonal ability, had any pretenſions to political im- TEAK 
portance. To ſuch perſons the dominion of an equal appeared in- Ws. 4574 
ſufferable. Many of them affected ſervility, in conferring the ex- 
travagant honours which had been deereed to Cæſar, as the maſk of 
a ſullen diſpleaſure, which, nete eee ee ue 
took the diſguiſe of the oppoſite extreme. 

The queſtion reſpecting the expedience of monarchical govern- 
ment, did not enter into the deliberations of any one. If it had been 
urged, that a King was neceſſary; it would have been aſked, Who 
gave the right to Cæſar? If the People in general were corrupt, were 
the bankrupts, and outlaws, and ſoldiers of fortune that formed the 
court of Cæſar unblemifhed? If the great, the able, and experienced 
citizens, who were qualified to ſupport the republic, were now no 

more, by whoſe ſword had they periſhed ? or who was to blame for 

the ruin .that had befallen the commonwealth? If the corrupt arts, 

the treaſons, the murders, encouraged or executed by Cæſar, had 
made a change of government neceſſary, the firſt act of that new go- 
vernment, for the inſtruction of mankind, ought to have been to 
puniſhthe author of ſo „ 
him with a crown. - 

A Geet eee e e eee ad 
much in this mind as any other citizens ; and on this ſuppoſition, ſo 
familiar was the thought of proceeding to the laſt extremities againſt 8 
him, that, when Antony came to meet Cæſar on his return from | 
Spain, Trebonius ventured to ſound his inclinations reſpecting a 
delign on Czſar's life. Although Antony did not adopt the mea- 
ſure, he did not betray Trebonius, nor did he appear to be ſurpriſed 
at the propoſal. It was afterwards ſuggeſted,” that Antony ſhould 
be invited to a ſhare in the conſpiracy; and the propoſal was dropt 
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MY © K only on account of the refuſal which he had already given to Trebonius; 
—_— fo readily was it believed, that every noble Roman would rather ſhare 


power, he ſtruck the ſon of the Dictator for having ſaid, That his 


in the government of his country, as an tg” Py | 
a' retainer to the moſt ſucceſsful uſurper. my lt 
It is well know, that a conſpiracy ee Was, ds 
Sari againſt the life of Czar, although the firſt ſteps and the cons 
ſultations of the parties are no where minutely recorded. The prin- 
cipal authors of it were Caius Caſſius and Marcus Brutus, then Prætors 
in the city; Decimus Brutus and Trebonius, who had both ſerved 
in high rank under Cæſar himſelf, and of whom the firſt was deſtined 
by him to the command in Ciſalpine "_ and to the N in 
the following year. | 
- Caius Caſſius was early noted for a lig ond impttocus felrige' I 
is obſerved, that, being a boy when Sylla was at the height of his 


father was the maſter of the Roman People. The tutor of young Sylla 
having carried a complaint to Pompey, the boys were called, and 


_ queſtioned on the ſubject of the quarrel, -+ Do but repeat your words 


„ again,” ſaid Caſſius ; © and in this preſence J will ſtrike you.” He 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Syria by collecting the remains of the 
unfortunate. army of Craſſus, with which he repelled the attempt of 
the Parthians on that province. He followed Pompey in the civil 
war, and commanded a ſquadron of the fleet on the coaſt of Sicily at 


the time of the battle of Pharſalia. From thence he went into Aſia, 


with a profeſſed intention to wait for the arrival of the victor from 
Alexandria, and to drop all further oppoſition againſt him; but even 
then, according to Cicero, would have put Cæſar to death, if he had 
not debarked on a different {ide of the Cydaus, from that on which 
be was at firſt enpected to land“. | 5 ne 
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dane Brotus was a esches of Cats by his iter Servilis; and Ges 


vigue with kis mother, tat he was by ſome ſuppoſed to ul n | 


The father of Brutus in the civil Wars of Sylla, had been on the 
fide of Miziday and having fallen into Pompey's hands, was by him 
put to death. The fon tetained ſo much reſentment on this ac- 
count, that he never accofted' or ſaluted Pompey till after the civil 
Var binke out; when; thinking it necoeſſary to ſherifice all private 
conſiderations to the public cauſe, he joined him im Macedonia, and 
was: received; with great mara /of:idiftin@tions ; This young man 
eiſher on account of his nucle Cato, or 8 expectation 
getierally entertained of himſelf, was'ibeld. in the hight eſtimatiot. 
Being taken priſbuer at the battle of Nhaxſaliag he was not\only pro- 
teQed [bj che viftor, but ſent into the provitiee of: (iſalpine Gaul 
Vith the title of Governor ; where, during the war in Africa againſt 
Seipiol and ue king of Numidia, be-rerhained,-perbaps, rather undet 
ſaſe cuſtody than in high confidence with iCafac Aa was this 
year, ether with Caius Caſſuus, h matriet bis ſiſber, promoted 
hs dignity; of Prator} aud though. of leſa ſtanding than Caſlus 
had abe prtreſdence by! the: partiality bf ,Cafarc) This Feircumſtande 


was ſuppaſedꝭ voti the tiene That. Brutus and» Gafims were actually 
framing their conſpiracy, to have occaſioned a breach between them. 
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e dee eder Brutus, pes wrringn, 8 
Mete alive. Theis expreſfons of u ſetret difafieRtionz aud pro- 
gnaſties of ſoms viclent deſign, either eſcaped. the oncativs of Gain; | 


who looked for g deliverance. from the.indignities to which they felt 
mſelves expoſed. While Caſſius and Marcus: Brutus entered into 


of chat conſderition to which they thought themſelves born ; many 
* Particular inſtances of vanity ur arrogance in the 
preſent Didtatg#® ; and upon the leaſt hint of a deſign agaiaſt him; 
3 doin, Lam ſorry 2 be ill at ſo eritienl a 
4 tinge,” ſaid Brutus go Legarius. . © L an not Il, aid the othen 
« if you have any Ititoations worthy. of. yourſelf , _ "ba © ate Hy 
e ones (Nh: peg ra hs, CORE 
296 er rw ren 
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| only GK — Gabutds of hum His own 
mind, though fond of appearances of ſuperiority, it is probable, was 
eaſily -ſatiated with the pageantry of tate. His thoughts became 
vacant and languid in the poſſeſſon of a ſtation to which he had 
ſtruggled through ſo much blood; and his active wind ſtill urged 
him to extenſive” projects of war and'conqueſt *. He accordingly 
planned a ſeries of -warswhich were not Likely to end but with his 
life. He was to begin with revenging the death of Craſſus, and re- 
ducing the Parthians; He was next to paſe hy Hyrcania and the 
coaſts of the Caſpian Sea into Soythia ; from thence, hy the ſhores of 

the Euxine Sea, inta Sarmacia, Dacia, and Germany: and from 
thence, by his on late eonqueſts in Gaul, to return; into; Italy; 
for this purpoſe he ame e eee 
toen legions and ten chauſend horſe of ot 
AA Czfar was likely whatever e been ths extenty uf bis 
projects, to be employed ſome time in the execution of them, he 
thought proper to anticipate the election of magiſtrates at Rome, and 
to arrange, before his departure, the whole ſucceſſion to office for 
ſome years. Dion Caſſius ſays, that his arrangement was made far 
three years; Appian, for five years. It is certain, that he fixed the 
ſucceſſion to office for two ſubſequent. years. Hirtius and Panſa were 
deſtined to the Conſulate in the firſt; Decimus Brutus and Flancus- 
in the ſecond **, He continued to increaſe the number of magiſtrates, 
| that he might have more opportunities to gratify his retainers and 
friends. The Quaſtors,”as has been mentioned, he anginented (o 
forty, the diles to fix, (the Prætors to fixteen.. Among the latter 
he named Ventidius, a native of Picenum, who had been taken and 
ed in triumph, hie nme the other 
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at War with Rome Ventidius had ſubſiſted by letting mules and w——— 


cnrriages. In tlie purſuit of this buſineſs he had followed the army 
of Cxfar into Gaul ; and becoming known to that general, was gra- 
quully truſted aud advanced by him. His career of preferment con- 
tinued' up to the ditnity of Conful, and he himſelf, as has been for- 
merly obſerved; came at laſt to lead, in the capacity of a victorious 
general, à procefſion of the ſame kind with that In, wich be bad 
Weds Oh vey eee. AFR 

This arrangement, in trhic Cæſar, by . 
of magiſtrates, preeluded the citizens from the uſual exerciſe of heir 


nights of election, made the ſubverſion. of the republic more felt 


than any of r acts of his power, and gave the leaders of 


che conſpiracy & great advantage againſt him, The proſpect of his 
approaching departure from Rome, which was fixed for the month 


of deen or prediction, which ſome of the flatterer of Cæſar 


had procured from the college of Augurs, bearing that the Parthians . 


were not ta be ſubdued but by a king 2 appeared to be the prelude 
of a motion to veſt him, in his intended expedition againſt the Par- 
thians, with the title, and with the enſigns of royalty, Ons if 
got in the city, at leaſt in the province: 

N A meeting-of the Senate being already ſummoned, Se ds 
fifteenth, of March, the propoſal to beſtow on Cæſar the title of 
King, as a qualification enjoined by the Syhils to make war on the 
Parthians, "was expected to be the principal buſineſß of the afſembly. 
"This circumſtance determined the conſpirators in the choice of a place 
for the execution of their deſign. They had formerly, deliberated, 


| whether to pitch upon Ce COR EEO Wy WIE their blow 
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of March, urged the ſpeedy execution of their purpoſe. The report 
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the theatre, or in \Niteet, through which Czar. an eden nad 
way to his own houſe .. 
ta preſcot the r err 
tunity,,, The preſence of the, Be date, it was ſuppoſed, wound reader = 
the aQtion, of, the ones Feel . awful and ſalemn ; the 
common cauſe, would be inſtantly ackngwhedged: by all the, members 


of that body; and the execution dong would be juſtified undet theis, 5 


authority. If agy were diſpoſed. to. refiſt, they were not likely to 
be armed] a 1 eats "nl be be whit oy gh e death of Celan 
ae”, or without an any clfulion of yond th Hh en 


ginally infen 3 * won 15 galt: LAS aro ll: ert. 
"ft was at . (6d that Anto ; Antony,. likely to carry on the. 
ich Ceſar had begun, ſhould be taken, 

e Was overfrpled. It was ſuppaſed that 
tony, and every other Senator and citizen, would readily embrace 
the ſtate of independence and perſonal. canlideratian, which was 
10 be offered to them; or if they, ſhould got embrace it, they 
would not be of fulficieny numbers, or credit to, diſtrefs the republic, 


or to overſer that balagee of parties in whiah, the fraedom, of the 


whole conſiſted, - It was ſuppoſed that the, moment Czar fell, there 
would not be xny one left to govet ot to ſuppart an uſurpation | 
which had been fo unfortunate i in his perſon. . * If e da any thing. 
9 more than is neceſſary to ſet the Romans at liberty,” faid Marcus | 
Brutus , © we hall be thought to att. from. private teſntment, and to 
55 cg reſtoring the party of pompey, not che republic. # 
The intended alſembly of the Senate was tq be held in one of. the 
receſſes of Pompey 5 Ha It was determined by the conſpirators, 
that it they wou r. repair to this meeting as uu, either ſeparately, or or 
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on Vis mind. Fs witf Pogcia folpetted that fome arduous delight 
repytitig che State wes im agitation j and when mae queſtioned him, 
„ dpprebediien, by his eluding Ker inquirke. 
Thinkilif terſelf,” by ker expraction and dy her alliance, indrled to 
exrifidleſte;” thy; bore this appearance” df diſtruſt ith regret}; 


be weh as, up ny ſalplciog, might octifien' the torture to be cm- 
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eee che dapon which this con- 
ſpiracy was to be executed, arrived, and there was yet no ſuſpicion 
The conſpirators had been already together at the hauſe of one of. the 
Prætors. - Caffius, yas-to preſent, his ſon that morning to the people, 
with, the ceremony, uſual in aſſuming the habit of: manhood ; and he 
was, upon this account, to be attended by his friends into the place of 


aſſembly. He was aſter warde, together with Brutus, in their ca- 


the cauſes that were hrought befote them. As they ſat in the Prætors ; 


over-night, was not to be abroad; and: that he had eommiſſioned 
Antony, in his name, to adjoutni the Senate to another day. Upon 
this report, they ſuſpected a diſcovery ; and while they were de- 
liberating what ſhould; be done, Popilius Lenas, a Senator whom 
they had not entruſted with their de6gn; whiſpered them as he paſſed, 


I pray that God may ptoſper what! you have in view. Above all 
things diſpatch. Their ſuſpicions of a diſcovery being thus ſtill 


further conſirmed, the intention ſdon aſter appeared to be public. 
An acquaintance told Caſea, ¶ Lou have concealed this buſineſs from 
me, but Brutus told me of it“ They were ſtruck with ſurpriſe; 
but Brutus preſently recollected that he had mentioned to this perſon 
no more than Caſca's intention of ſtanding for Edile, and that the 


words which he ſpoke probably referred only to that buſineſs; ed | 
| accordingly determined to wait the iſſue of theſe alarms®, 


15 Appian, de Fell. Civil. lib. ii. 
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In the mean time Cxſar at the perſuaſidn of 


ar dei e 8 


chough once deterinined to remaim at home, had changed bis mind, . 


und was already in tlie ſtreets, being carried to the Senate im his litter. 
Boon aſter he had leſt his own houſe, a ſlave came thither in haſte, 


| Uefiredv protection, and ſaid he had a ſecret of the greateſt mo- 
ment to impart. He had probably overheard the conſpirators, or had 
obſerved that they were armed ; but not being aware how preſſing the 
time was, he ſuffered himſelf to be detained till Cæſar's return. 
Others, probably, had obſerved circumſtances which led to a diſcovery 
of the plot, and Cæſar had a billet to this effect given to him as he 
paſſed in the ſtreets; he was intreated by the perſon who gave it in- 
ſtantly to read it; and he endeavoured to do ſo, but was prevented by 

the multitudes who crowded around him with numberleſs applications; 
and he ſtill carried this paper in his hand when be entered the Senate. 
Brutus and moſt of the conſpirators had taken their places a little 
while before the arrival of Cæſar, and continued to be alarmed by many 
_ circumſtances which tended to ſhake their reſolution. ' Porcia, in the 
ſame moments, being in great agitation, expoſed: herſelf to public 
notice. She liſtened with anxiety to every noiſe in the ſtreets ; ſhe 
diſpatched, without any pretence of buſineſs, - continual meſſages to- 
wards the place where the Senate was afſembled ; ſhe aſked every 
perſon who came from that quarter if they obſeryed what her huſband 
was doing. Her ſpirit at laſt, funk under the effect of ſuch violent 
emotions; ſhe fainted away, and was carried for dead into her 
apartment. A meſſage came to Brutus in the Senate with this ac- 
count. He was much affected, but kept his place. Popilius 
Lznas, who a little before ſeemed, from the expreſſion he had dropped, 
to have got ndtice of their deſign, appeared to be in earneſt. con- 
e eee Raga f e babe be 
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4.6K conſpirators no longer in doubt that they were diſcovered 3. and they 


w=——— made ſigns to each other, that it would be better to die hy their o. 


around it. Trebonius, under pretence of buſineſs, had taken An- 
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hands than to fall into the power of their enemy. But they ſaw. 
of a ſudden the countenance of Lænas change into à ſmile, and 
perceived that his converſation with Cæſar could not relate to ſuch: | 
a buſineſs as theirs. . 7, 


„„ rom ents 
Pompey's-ſtatue. Numbers of the conſpirators had ſeated themſelves 


tony aſide at the entrance of the theatre. Cimber, who, with others 
of the conſpirators, met Cæſar in the portico, preſented him with a 
petition in favour of his brother, who had been excepted from the late 
indemnity; and in urging the prayer of this petition,. attended the 
Dictator to his place. Having there received a denial from Cæſar, ut- 
tered with ſome expreſſions of impatience at being ſo much impor- 
tuned, he took hold of his robe, as if to preſs the intreaty. Nay, ſaid 
Cæſar, this is violence. While he ſpoke theſe words, Cimber flung 
upon, called out to ſtrike. Caſca aimed the firſt blow. Czar ſtarted 
from his place, and in the firſt moment of ſurpriſe, puſhed Cimber 
with one arm, and laid hold of Caſca with the other. But he ſoon 
perceived that reſiſtance was vain; and while the ſwords of the 
conſpirators claſhed with each other, in their way to his body, he 
wrapped himſelf up in his gown, and fell without any farther 
ſtruggle. It was obſerved, in the ſuperſtition of the times, that in 
falling, the blood which ſprung from his wounds ſprinkled the pedeſtal 
of Pompey's ſtatue. And thus having employed the greateſt abilities 
to ſubdue his fellow citizens, with whom it would have been a much 
greater honour to have been able to live on terms of equality, he fell, 
in the height of his ſecurity, a ſacrifice to their juſt indignation; a ſtriking 
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Example of what the arrogant have to fear in trifling with the feel- 
ings of a free people, and at the fame time a leſſon of jealouſy and 
of cruelty to tyrants, or an admonition not to ſpare, in the exerciſe 
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When the body ny rai 0 the ground, Caſſius calle de; 
that there lay the worſt of men. Brutus called upon the Senate to 
judge of the tranſaction which had paſſed before them, and was pro- 
ceeding to ſtate the motives of thoſe who were concerned in it, when 


the members, who had for a moment ſtood in ſilent amazement, roſe 


on a ludden, and began to ſeparate in great conſternation. All thoſe 
who had come to the Senate in the train of Cæſar, his Lictors, the 


ordinary officers of State, citizens and foreigners, with many ſer- 


vants and dependants of every ſort, had been inſtantly ſeized with a 
panic ; and as if the ſwords of the conſpirators were drawn againſt 
themſelves, had already ruſhed into the ſtreets, and carried terror 
and confuſion wherever they went. The Senators themſelves now 


followed. No man had preſence of mind to give any account of what 


had happened, but repeated the cry that was uſual on great alarms 
for all perſons to' withdraw, and to ſhut up their habitations and 
ſhops. This cry was communicated from one to another in the 
freets. The people, imagining that a general maſſacre was ſome- 
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where begun, ſhut up and barred all their doors as in the dead of 


night, and every one prepared to defend his own habitation. 

| Antony, upon the firſt alarm, had changed his dreſs, and retired 
to a place of ſafety, He believed that the cbnſpirators muſt have 
intended to take his life, together with that of Cæſar; and he fled 
in the apprehenſion of being inſtantly purſued. Lepidus * to 
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BOOK the ſuburbs, where the legion he commanded was quartered ;: and. 
EE) uncertain whether Cæſar's death was the act of the whole Senate, 
or of a private party, waited for an explanation, or an order from 

the ſurviving conſul, to determine in what manner he ſhould act 

In theſe circumſtances a general pauſe, and an interval * * 

and lilenge, vo placy over the whole city. | | 


63 Appian, 40 Bel. Civ, lib. ii. 
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M of, the People. Declarations | of Ci inna and Delabella, Ab- 
Peorance of Brutus and Caſſius in the F orum. Their "Return 
1 to the Capitol. Meeting and Debate in the Naa AZ of 

© Oblivion. Speech of Brutus to the People. Funeral of Cefar. 
85 ＋cnbarretziin of the People. - g Policy Anton is Appear- 
| . ance of Oda. His is dit Herence with Antony. - Both have 


_ Recourſe to Arms. — of Things. 


Antony proceeds to 
| expel. Decimus Brutus from the Ciſalpine Gaul. | 


NN the general conſternation, "occaſioned by the death of can omar 
the authors of this important event appeared to be no leſs at a 
| Toſs What to do, than the other members of the Senate, on whom it 
was brought by ſurprize. The danger of executing the firſt part of 
their deſign had appeared ſo great, that they looked no farther, or they 
imagined that with Cæſar's life every difficulty would be ended; and 
that the Senate and People, reſtored to their authority and privileges, 
would naturally recur to their uſual forms. Finding themſelves de- 
ſerted in the Senate, and not knowing to. what dangers they might 
ſtill be expoſed, they wrapped up the left arm in their gowns; a pre- 
paration which the Romans, in the habit of uſing a ſhield, l 
made when alarmed with any proſpect of violence. 
The Conſpirators thus in a body, with their ſwords yet ſtained 
| with blood, went forth to the ſtreets proclaiming ſecurity and li- 
berty, and inviting every one to concur with them in reſtoring the 
commonwealth. They were joined by many who, though not ac- 
ceſſary to the conſpiracy, choſe to embark with them in the preſent 


fate 
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BOOK fate of their fortunes. Of theſe” are particularly mentioned, Leu- 
wal tulus Spinther, Favonius, Acquinas, Dolabella, Murcus, Peticus, 

and Cinna. But obſerving tlat'the People in general did not ſhew 
any hearty approbation of their cauſe ; and knowing that, beſides | 
the legion which Lepidus commanded in the ſuburbs, there were in 

the city multitudes of veterans, who: having received grants of land 
from Cæſar, either had not yet gone to take poſſeſſion of them, or hav- 

ing been at their ſettlements, had returned to pay court to their patron © © 
before his departure from Rome; and ſuſpecting that Antony, now 
the ſole Conſul and ſupreme officer of State, was likely to. exert the 

| powers of a magiſtrate againſt them; and being on every fide beſet 

= with dangers of which they knew not the extent, they determined 

to take refuge in the Capitol, and with the gladiators of Decimus 

Brutus, who had already taken poſſeſſion eee to eri 

iſſue of this general ſcene of ſuſpencgſe. t ich 

| Multitudes of the people, obſerving that the * hs e 

| 25 r ae. this general alarm were themſelves on the defenſive, and no 

way inclined to extend the effuſion of blood, ventured forth into the 

ſtreets, and many crowded together in the forum or ordinary place 
of reſort '. The firſt perſon that took any public part upon this oc- 

| | caſion was Cinna, the ſon of him who had been a leader of the 

| Marian party, brother-in-law of Cæſar, and now, by his nomi- 

| nation, advanced to the dignity of Prætor. This relation of the de- 

| ceaſed, to the ſurpriſe of every one, tore the Prztor's gown from his 

[ own ſhoulders ; declared that in this act he then abdicated his office, 

i a as having been unwarrantably obtained by the nomination of an 

: uſurper ; and he proceeded to 'make a harangue to the People, i in 


| | * Appian fays, Ac hal was of reſtoring democratical rene 
ſpirators, by diſtributing money, endeayour- the inhabitants of ROme, compoſed of the 
ed to form a party among the popalace refuſe of Italy, and of the provinces collected 


The neceſlity of this expedient, if zeal, is Lune rewards of idleneſs and fat᷑tion. 
Degel to ſhew how deſperate the attempft 
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the aſſembly of the People. by 

Dolabella, who had been n Wan the 
ö wick Ss MenkdS: whwriihouh cog: trackbey thinking 
that the intended ſucceſſion was now open to him upon Czfar's 
death; reverſed: the firſt part of Cinna's conduct, by aſſuming the 
robes and enſigns of Conſul, to which he had no title; but joined 
with the abdicated Prætor in applauding the authors of Cæſar's death, 
expreſſed his with that he himſelf had been a partner in the glory of 
liberty ſhould be invited to the aſſembly of the People, and that the 
anniverſary of the preſent day ſhould be obſerved for ever, . 
val ſacred to the reſtoration of the commonwealth. - 

The partizans of Cæſar, rr 
own danger, had abſented themſelves, and the aſſembly conſiſted 
chiefly of perſons to whom theſe propoſals were agreeable. The 
motions that were now made by the late Prztor and the fuppoſed 
Conſul accordingly prevailed, and the leaders of the conſpiracy were 
invited to deſcend from the Capitol. But of this invitation only 
Marcus Brutus and Caſſius took the benefit. Having joined the aſ- 
ſembly, they ſeverally addreffed themſelves to the multitudewith an air 
of dignity and conſeiouſneſs of merit, as being the procurers of that 


liberty which the people were now to enjoy, and by which they were 
enabled to judge for themlelves. They contraſted the late uſurpation . 


of Cæſar with the free conftitation of the republic; obſerved, that with 


reſpect to themſelves, unſupported as they were with any military foree, 
they could have no intention to ſupplant the uſurper oa erigange 


* Appian de Balls Civil, lib, ii, Dio, Cu; th. . e. 21. 
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W laws and the freedom of their country. And they exhorted the audi 


ence, in terms rather popular, than really applicable to: the preſerit 


tate of affairs, to make the ſame uſe of their 'deliverance from un 


uſurped and violent domination Which their anceſtors, at the e- 
pulſion of Tarquin, had made of a ſimilar event. They ſpecified 
the merit which many perſons had in this enterpriſe; particularly 
that of Decimus Brutus, who had furniſhed the company” of gla- 
diators, which, in entering on this buſineſs, made the principal part 
of their ſtrength ;- and (obſerved, that; notwithſtanding the ſplentlid 
fortune to which Decimus Brutus might have aſpired under Cefar t 
influence, he had preferred the riglits of his fellow citizens; and the 
reſtoration of the commonwealth. They turned tlie attention of the 
audience on the caſe of Sextus Pompeius, the only ſurviving ſon of 
the great Pompey, now unjuſtly deemed an outlaw and a rebel 
In the perſon of this young man, they ſaid, © you have the laſt of 
%a noble family, who, in the conteſt for freedom, have ſacrificed 
«themſelves for the republic, even he is ſtill beſet by the emiſſaries of 
the late uſurper, who, pretending public authority, are armed for his 
« deſtruQtion with ſwords, yet red with the blood of his father and of 
«his brother.” They moved the People, that fo unjuſt a war ſhould 
be inſtantly ſuſpended; and that this young man ſhould be reſtored to 


the rights of his anceſtors; that the Tribunes Cæſetius and Marullus, 


being unjuſtly degraded by Cæſar, in violation of that ſacred law, 


which he himſelf, upon much leſs grounds, had made his pretence 


for a civil war, ſhould now be reſtored to all their dignities. 
In theſe fond anticipations of freedom, the authors of this attempt 
to reſtore hy, republic, enjoyed for once the fruits of their labour, 


This young man having abſc6nadd for Spain at we bead of a conkdarible ſores, | 
ſome time after the defeat and death of his and defeated Aſinius Pollis, who had been 


brother at Munda, had again Wr * n. by Cake againf him. 
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and ſpoke io a numerous aſſembly of the Roman People, ſeemingly un- CHAP. 
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ſeized:'the preſent aſſembly was not e 

whom the conſpirators could' rely for their ſafety. It was thought 
moſt prudent, therefore, that Brutus and Caſſius ſhould return to their 
friends in the capitol, and that from this place they ſhould treat of an 
accommodation with Antony, and with'the other nan 
poſite party 


CCP 


; PCI Bo in. the capitol, and abſtained from violence 

againſt any of the ſuppoſed friends or adherents of Cæſar, ventured 
abroad from his lurking place, and reſumed the dreſs and enſigns of 
Conſul. In this capacity he received a meſſage from the conſpirators, 
deſiring a conference with himſelf and with Lepidus. Antony, though, 
in times of relaxation and ſecurity, extravagant, diſſipated, and in ap- 
pearance incapable of ſerious affairs; yet in arduous ſituations he 
generally belied theſe appearances, was ſtrenuous, caut c us, and able. 


He did not yet perceive how far the party of Cæſar was or was not 


extinguiſhed with its leader. The only military force in Italy was 
at the diſpoſal of Lepidus, of whom: he was jealous. In his anſwer 


therefore he aſſumed an appearance of moderation and regard for 


the commonwealth, and referred every queſtion: 2 to the Senate, m_ 

he had already ſummoned to aſſemble. 
In expectation of this meeting of the Senate, all Cs 
in conſultations, and in ſoliciting ſupport to their intereſt, The 


friends-of the conſpirators were in motion alt night viſiting the Se- 


nators, and preparing meaſures for the following day. The yeterans 


of Czar, both officers and legionary ſoldiers, apprehending that the 
11 1 am not miſtaken, ſays Cicero, upon lib. xiv. ep. 3. quem quidem eie 


this occaſion, he minds eating and drinkipg magis arbitror rationem habere, quam 9 
even more than miſchief. Cicero ad Attic. quam mali cogitare.) 
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0% K grants of land lately made to themſelves cds he NS: 
w——. and froin the ſtreets, and made application wherever they had acceſs, 


with repreſentations and threats. They even provided themſelves 
with arms, and prepared to overawe the Senate by their numbers. 

In the courſe of the ſame night, Lepidus had marched into the 
city with the legion he commanded, and took. poſſeſſion of the Fo- 
rum. To the People who aſſembled around him he lamented the 
death of Cæſar, and inveighed againſt the authors of this unexpected 
event. By this declaration, he encouraged the partizans and retainers, | 
of the late Dictator to come abroad, and rendered the ſtreets and paſ- 
fages exceedingly dangerous for thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be of, 
the oppolite party.  Cinna, who, to. evince his zeal for the reviving. 
republic, had reſigned the office of Prætor conferred upon him by 
Cedar, Vas attacked on his way to the Senate, and narrowly- N 

Antony, in that buſy night, had, by his CRE with Calpurnia che - 
widow of Cæſar, got poſſeſſion. of all his memorials and of all his- 
writings, and had ſecured an immenſe ſum of mqneys which had, 2 
been depoſited by him in the temple of Ops 

On the following day, being the eighteenth of March, the Senate: 
aſſembled, as ſoon: as it was light, in the temple of the Earth, The 
veterans beſet the doors. Dolabella preſented himſelf, uſhered in; 
by the Lictors, and took poſſeſſion of one of the Conſuls chairs. 
Antony being ſeated in the other, moved the Aſſembly to take into 
conſideration the preſent ſtate of the commonwealth. He himſelf 
profeſſed great zeal for the republic, and a diſpoſition to peace 
The greater part of thoſe who ſpoke after Antony juſtified or extolled 
the act of the conſpirators, and moved that they hold have 


G 
Cicero ſays, ſepties Millies H. S. about omni ratione veterani avi, armati. aderant, 
ix millions ſlerling, Philip. ii. c. 37. 4000 22 Wann. 
Talents. Plut. in Anton. fuerunt? 
Cicer. ad Attic, lib. xiv, ep. 14+ Nonne © Ibid, Philip. i. c. 1. 
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Antony thought proper to interpoſe ; reminded the Senators how 


nearly many of them were concerned in this queſtion. * They who 


are to vote in it, he ſaid, will pleaſe to obſerve, that if Cæſar ſhall 


be found to have acted with legal powers, his acts will remain in 


0 foree; if otherwiſe, all the procgedings that took place during his 
4 adminiſtration muſt be erazed from your records; and his body, 
ns that of a traitor and a tyrant, made faſt on a hook, muſt be 
« dragged through the ſtreets,” and caſt into the Tiber. This ſen- 


« tetice would affect the remoteſt parts of the empire, or would ex- 
4 tend, in its application, farther perhaps than we ſhould be able to 


s enforce it by our arms. Part indeed is in our power. Many of 


us hold offices, or are deſtined by Czfar's nomination to offices, 


either at home or abroad. Let us begin with diveſting ourſelves 


of what we now hold; and with renouncing our expectations for 


« the future. After we have given this proof of our diſintereſted- 


& neſs, our allies abroad will liſten to us, when we ſpeak ef eating! x 


the favours granted to them by the late Dictator. “ 
By this artful turn, which was given by Antony to the ſubject 
aow under deliberation, many, who in the late arrangements made 


by Cæſar, held places in the Senate or magiſtracy, or, who were by 


his appointment deſtined to ſucceed to high offices at home or 
abroad, were greatly diſconcerted. Some of thoſe who were actually 


in office, as retainers of the late uſurpation, reſigned their powers, 
and laid down the enſigns of magiſtracy on the ſteps where they ſat; 
but Dolabella, who, in conſequence of a deſtination made, though | 
not fulfilled by Czfar, had recently aſſumed the Confular robes, and 
who, being under the legal age, had no hopes of being re- elected by 


| the free voice of ihe. People, notwithſtanding his . in favout 


21 * 
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of uſurpation and tyranny againſt Cæſar. Upon this point, however, 2 
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ali K of the authors of car, death, pleaded for the pere of ſulaining. 
. all the acts and decrees of that uſurp err. 
- While the Senators were engaged in debate on the iet firſt 
reſolution, relating to the act of the conſpirators and the death of 
Cæſar, the People, who had afſembled in great multitudes in the market 
place, became impatient to know what was paſſing, and preſſed on the 
doors of the temple where the Senate was met, with-fome attempts to 
force or break them open. On this occaſion, Antony and Lepidus 
thought proper to go forth, under pretence of appeafing the tumult; 
but with a real intention to obſerve what, in this critical ſtate of af- 
fairs, was the prevailing diſpoſition of the People, with a full reſo- 
lation to be governed in their own meaſures, by what ſeemed to be 
the will of the multitude. Finding the humour of the majority, 
and the diſpoſition of the troops ſuch as they deſired, menacing and 
ſanguinary againſt the conſpirators, they endeavoured to enflame 
their paſſions, employing ſigns and geſtures of indignation, rather 
than words, which could not be heard. Among other expreſſions of 
this nature, Antony laid open his boſom, to ſhew the armour with - 
which he had thought neceſſary, in the Senate, and amidſt ſo many 
concealed enemies, to guard his life. By this, and other ſigns which 
he made, he inſinuated that Cæſar had fallen in conſequence of hia 
exceſſive confidence, and of the clemency with which he Ng 2 
thoſe who became his murderers. Ken 4 
From this ſcene, which paſſed in the ſtreets, Antony returned to | 
q the Senate ; ; and the debate being reſumed, Dolabella alleging the 
. confuſion which muſt ariſe from a general ſuſpenſion of magiſtracy, 
| | | and the diſorders attending general elections at ſo critical a time, in- 
ſiſted, that all the magiſtrates now in office ſhould continue. Cicero, 
pleaded for a general an and oblivion * the Pons ; enumerated. 


ares. de Bell, Civil lib, . idem. 1 
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and by the vindictive ſpirit of party j propoſed that none ſhould — 


be queſtioned for Cæſar's death, nor any one be called to aceount for 
any violence committed under his authority; that the arrangements 
made by Cæſar ſhould remain; that every one deſtined to office, 
ſhould in his turn ſucceed according to that deſtination; and that all 
the proviſions made for the army ſhould be fully ſecured to them. 
Alter ſome oppoſite opinions on the queſtion had been delivered, 

Antony concluded the debate with a tone of more authority than 
he had hitherto aſſumed. While you deliberated,” he ſaid, * on 
the conduQ which you were to hold with reſpect to the conſpi- 
e rators, I choſe to be ſilent; but when you changed the queſtion, 
« and propoſed to condemn the dead, I ventured only to make one 


objection, which being removeable by yourſelves, ought to have 


been the leaſt of all your difficulties. /: And yet I find it is ſuffi- 


« .cient-to ſtop all your proceedings! What are we to think of the 
remaining objections? The whole fabric of the empire reſts at 


« this moment on. eſtabliſhments made by Cæſar; at home on the 
arrangements he has made in the ſucceſſion to office ; abroad on 
« the grants of poſſeſſions or immunities] made by him to princes, 
«.. cities, corporations, and provinces, and on the ſeveral conditions 
« he has, in return, ſtipulated with them, on behalf of the Roman 
« | People. Imagine then, upon the ſubverſion of what he has eſta- 
« fuſion at a diſtance may not affect you; but the ſcene i in Italy wilt 
„be ſufficient to occupy your utmoſt attention. Win the veterans, 
« do you think, who have not vet laid down their arms, or not 
loſt "the uſe of them, of whom many thouſands ate now. in, this 
« city, will they allow themſelves to be ſtripped of the dich 
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BOOK * were, made to them in reward of long, dangerous, and-faithful 
—— “ ſervices? You have heard their voice laſt night in the ſtreets. Tu 
have heard their menaces againſt the authors of our preſent diſe 


4 treſſes. Will they behold with patience the body of their favourite 


« leader dragged with ignominy in the ſtreets? Will they beür with 
an indignity, which, though done to his memory, muſt involve a 
* forfeiture of all that they themſelyes have received, or a. diſaps 
< pointment of all they expect in reward of their ſervices? Will 
* the Roman People in general ſubmit to have che principal author 
of their preſent greatneſs ſtigmatized by, your decrees as a. exi- 
„ minal, and to have his aſſaſſins rewarded with honours? The 
-« propoſal. to me, in all its parts, appears wild and impraQticable. 
Let. the conſpirators, if you will, eſcape with impunity, provided 
they are ſenſible of the favour that is ſhewn to them; but talk 
not of rewards to them; nor, under pretenee of cenſuring the con- 
duct of your late Dictator, wildly open a ſcene of confuſion, by 
<4 ſubverting all your preſent eſtabliſhments, - My opinion is, that 
the acts of Cæſar, without exception, ſhould be ratified, and that 
all affairs ſhould be ſuffered to move on in the channels in which 
a he has left them. On theſe preliminary conditions I will ſubmit” 
to an accommodation, and agree ene 6 
* paſt,” 
- In delivering this wetch; Antony having abc ſo res « 
| ſupport in the legion which now had poſſeſſion of the Forum, in 
the veterans, and in the promiſcuous multitudes of people who were 
aſſembled round the doors of the Senate, expreſſed himſelf with al- 8 
ſurance and great vehemence. A decree was accordingly paſſed, by 
which all profecutions, on account of Cæſar's death, were prof, 
bited ; all his acts, for the ſake of peace, were confirmed ; all his 
plans ordered to be carried into execution; and all the grants of 
n | i ' land, 
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Ts deere beg tobe erte to the People for their affent on the | 
following day, and the accommodation of parties being ſo far ad- 
vanced,” the conſpirators intimated an inclination to addreſs them- 
ſelves to the People; and were inſtantly attended by great numbers, 
ho aſſembled to hear them on the aſcent of the capitol „„ Brutus - 
ſpoke from the ſteps. He explained the "motives upon which bis 
friends and himſelf had thought proper to betake them to their pre- 
ſent retreat; and, in ſpeaking on this ſubject, complained of the out- 
rage which had been offered to Cinna, who, though not concerned 5 
in the death of Cæſar, was attacked, for having been ſuppoſed to ap | 

prove of what they had done. He enumerated the diſtreſſes which 
had afflicted the commonwealth, from the fime at which Cæſar com-- 
menced hoſtilities to the preſent hour; «A period, during which 
the beſt blood of the republic, he lad, « was continually ſhed- — 
« ding, in Spain, in Macedonia, and in Africa, to gratify the am- | 
« bition or vanity of a ſingle man. Theſe things however ® conti-- 
nued he, * we conſented to overlook, and in ſuffering Cafar to 
«hold the higher offices of ſtate, became bound, by our oath of ſide- 
« lity, not to call any of his paſt actions in queſtion. If we had like- 
«. wiſe ſworn to ſubmit ourſelves to perpetual ſervitude, our enemies | 
„ might have ſome colour for the accuſation of perjury, which we 
* © are told is now laid to our charge; but the propofal of any ſuch 
engagement we ſhould have rejected with indignation, and we 

« truſt that every Roman citizen would have done fo alſo. Sylla, 
D after having gratified his revenge againſt many who were no doubt 
his own enemies, at the ſame time that they were enemies of the 
"INE" at ro wide pb i bat None, without 
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— « tinued, in the city and in the provinces,' to uſurp all the powers 
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of the empire. The treaſury he treated as his property, and che 


« magiſtrates of Rome as his creatures, to be placed or diſplaced at 
his pleaſure, One of the laſt acts of his life, in preparing for his 


“ departure from Rome, was to fix the ſucceſſion of magiſtrates for 
t ſeveral years; in order that in his abſence you might not, by 

chuſing your own officers, recover the habit of exerciſing that free 
" dom, and of enjoying neee r he meant to tie; 


« you For ever.” 2 1 1 A rs } 


From this account en latins ev! | 
- ſpeak of the grants which had been made to the veterans.” * He 
„acknowledged the long and faithful ſervices which thoſe men had 

performed againſt the enemies of the commonwealth in Gaul, in 


« Germany, and in Britain; approved of the proviſion which had 
6 been made for them, and aſſured them of his concurrence in car- 
6 « Tying this proviſion into full execution. At the ſame time he la- 
« mented the ſufferings of thoſe who had been ſtripped of their an- 
« cient poſſeſſions, to make way for thoſe new grants; propoſed that 
„they ſhould have a compenſation from the Treaſury, and hoped- 
« that the juſtice of the commonwealth would be u pet in 


« equally protecting the rights of every citizen.” 


This ſpeech was received with ' applauſe ; and on the r 
day the act of oblivion being confirmed by the People, and the 
children of Antony having been ſent” as hoſtages to the capitol,” 
the conſpirators came down from thence, and were received with 
loud acclamations. After parties had ſaluted each other with mu- 


tual congratulations and expreſſions of friendſhip, Caſſius retired to 
ſup with Antony, and Brutus with Lepidus. The republic appeared 
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. to be thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed. The nobles in general expreſſed their. CHAP. 


- fatisfation in the preſent ſituation of affairs, and extolled the au- 


thors of Caeſar's, death as the, reſtorers of freedom to their country. 
Many, however, who, had ſhared. in the late uſurpation, having taſted 
aof military power, and being unable to acquieſce in the condition of 
mere citizens, however dignified, or to accommodate themſelves, to 
the reſtraints and formalities of legal government, were likely to 
prove bad members of the reviving republic. Antony in particular 
conſidered hümſelf as the ſueceſſor of Cæſar, and could not for a mo- 
| ae ceaſe to think how he might graſp the ſovereiguty, and diſpoſe 
all the dignities and emoluments of the ſtate. 
2 Senate had weakly, under the ſhew ofimoderation. reſolved. 


to confirm Cæſar s will, and to ratify all his acts, both public and 


private; they had decreed that the remains of Cæſar ſhould be ho- 
nouted with a public funeral, which was to be conducted ae 


ner yhich his friends ſhould think proper 


Antony was prepared to take advantage of theſe. ee eee to- ] 


wards preſerving; the party of Cæſar both in the army and in the city, 
not doubting that, while this party remained, he himſelf ſhould remain 
at its head. For this purpoſe, he publiſhed Cæſar's will, in which 
he knew that there were many clauſes likely to gratify the People, _ 
and to inflame their minds againſt his aſſaſſins, ;, Among theſe, were. 
a-legacy of money to be diſtributed to the inferior citizens, at the rate 
of twenty-five Attic drachmas, about two. pounds ten ſhillings a man; 
or, according to Octavius, quoted by Dion Caſſius, 300 H. S. about the 
ſame ſum ; together with an aſſignment of his gardens on the river, 
as public walks for the ſervice and pleaſure of the People. Many — 
gacies were likewiſe bequeathed to private perſons. The inherit- 


ance, with che ame af Caſa, ee en to. . 


2 Appiap. de Belle Civil, lib, ii. 
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his iter Julia. The ſucceſſton, ko cald-6f'Qui/fattute ef d heteg 


man, was deviſed to Decimns Brutus, who, at the ſame time, to- 
Nie Rot eee su 624008 OE e e 


and executor of the will. fi 1 


Upon the publication of this wil, 0 Ani | 


| occafion to extol the munificence and generoſity of Cæſar towards the 


Roman people, to blacken the conduct of the conſpirators, repre· 
ſenting tha tof Decimus Brutus, in particular, as equal'to-parricide; and 
Antony, in this manner, having ſecured the public attention and fa- - 
vour, proceeded to celebrate the funeral with all the honours that 
were due-to a "Om Ward ws 1 e berg weg r of the 
People. 17 ; DING 

Cæſar's body, in 1 bann had been leſt for ſome 
hours on. the ſpot where it fell. Tt was at laſt borne on a litter by 


a few ſlaves to his own houſe. In this confufion, one of the arms, 
all over bloody, was left hanging over the fide of the litter; and this 


eircumftance, though at the time in appearance unnoticed, yet re- 


mained with a deep impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who beheld it. 


On examining the body, there were found twenty-three wounds, 
ſufficiently ghaſtly, although no more than one or twe were mortal. 
Antony determined to exhibit this ſpectacle to the People, accompa- 
nied with that of the robes, which were pierced and torn in the 
ſtruggle with which Czfar fell, and all over ſtained with his blood. 
He likewiſe ordered a ſolemn dirge to be performed, with interludes 
of mnſic, agreeable to the practice at Roman funerals, and ſuited: 


to that particular occafion. He himſelf prepared to ſpeak the ora-- 


tion; and a day being fixed for the ſolemnity, a pile was raiſed in 
the Campus Martius, near to the tomb of Julia, the daughter of the 
deceaſed, and the wife of Pompey. Although it was intended that 
the body ſhould be conſumed on this pile in the Campus Martius, 
the funeral oration was to. be ſpoken. from the Roſtra in the Forum,, 

* s x: and 
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with purple, and over it a trophy, on which was to be hung the 


robes in which he was killed. The whole of this pageant was co- = 


yered up, and adorned. with a gilded canopy of ftate. - In bearing it 
to the Forum, the pall was carried by magiſtrates then in office, or 
by perſons who had paſſed. through the higheſt tations of the com- 
monwealth. But in the proceſſion, the ſtreets were ſo crowded, that 
no order could be kept, and multitudes who ought to have paſſed. in 
regular proceſſion, ene dern win 
the obſequies were to be performddd. 
Antony began the funeral oration, a as Ge made 
threonine of many, who poſlibly took no particular concern in 
ey d life. © Had Czfar been a_private man, 
he ſaid, © I ſhould have proceeded to his funeral in ſilence; but one 
4 who. has died in the firſt ſtation of the republic, is entitled to pub- 
le notice. And-my own fon as-Canſul, were I qualified for tho 
% taſk, would have impoſed on me a ſpecial duty on this occaſion; 


but in this inſtance, the eulogium of the dead muſt proceed from a 


« higher Authority than mine. The Senate and the people of Rome 
* haye ſpoken, and they have left to me only the taſk of repeating 
* what they have ſaid.” After theſe words, he read over the de- 
erees of the Senate and People, enumerating the titles, dignities, 
honours, and powers, which had. been conferred on Cæſar. He 


ſpoke: of the luſtre of his family, the graces and accompliſhments: of 


his perſon, and of his ſingular abilities; gave a general accoung of 
the wars in which he had been engaged; his ſplendid ſuccefles, and the 
_ acceſhon of glory and of empire he had procured to the Roman ſtate: 


{rg pps nerv bee. e Peg 
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| and when he had gained ſo far on the attention of his: audience, hne 


z K 2 rod Uk 9 


7 
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and a couch was placed there, adorned. with ivory and gold, on Sek. | 
which was laid the corple, with an eſſigy of the deceaſed, covered _——- 
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HALL» oppreſſed,” he ſaid, “ by a faction that engroſſed al ——— 2 
and dignities of the commonwealth; Cæſar generouſly interpoſed - 
in your behalf. When this faction had withdrawn themſelves from 
the allegiance that was due to the government of their country; 
and when they had actually armed firſt the provinces of Spain, 
« afterwards Macedonia, Greece, Aſia, Africa, and all the eaſtern 
parts of the empire againſt you, he braved the ſtorms of winter and 
< the ſuperior force of the enemy; he diſperſed the cloud which had 
gathered over your heads; he carried the glory of your arms into 
« Aſia, Africa, Egypt, and yet a third time into Spain. His enemies 
* every where experienced his valour in battle, and his elemency in 
victory. He pardoned many who were repeatedly in arms n 
him; and when he dreaded the effects of an exceſſive lenity towards - 
<. thoſe who appeared to be incorrigible, he ſought for pretences to 
« pardon his enemies, under the ſhew of gratifying his friends.” - 
= On the ſubject of his adminiſtration in che ate, 1 need not 
= make any obſervation to you. You were witneſſes. of his conduct. 
i « Deſcended of your ancient kings, he had more glory in refuſing. a 
«crown that was offered to him, than they had in wearing it with 
all its honours.—You loved him you ſet him at the head of. yeur - 
4 prieſthood—at the head of your army—at the head of the re- 
2 public; you declared his perſon ſacred as that of your Tribunes 
* | « —you declared him the father of his eountry—you ſhewed him 
1 to the world, adorned with the enſigns of ſovereign power - your 
« DiQtator—your guardian, and the terror of your enemies, But he 
F | | « is no more. — This facred perſon is now breathleſs before vou. 
i « The father of his country is dead: not, alas! of diſeaſe not of 
the decline of years not by the hands of foreign enemies not 
| | far from his own country—but here within your walls, and in the 
= * Roman Senate, in the vigour of health, in the midſt of all his de- 
| = a « ſigns for your n any glory. He who often repelled the 
= "IP | | * ſwords, 
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* of his enemies, has Gila bis hands of treacherous C nv 
friends, or by the hands of thoſe whom his elemeney had ſpared. — ——— 


But what availed his clemency ? what availed the laws with which 
he ſo anxiouſly guarded' the lives of his fellow citizens? His own 
« he ebuld not guard from traitors. His mangled body, and his grey 
«airs clotted with blood} are now expoſed in that Forum which he 
<«'{9 oſten adorned with his triumphs; and near to that place of pub- 
«He debate, from which he io-oftes 7 the e of Rome 
« with his eloquenee he iin 7+ Herne 

At this paſſage, it is ſaid that FOR began to change the tone of 
lamentation into that of rage; that he raiſed his voice to indignation 


and threats, but that he was checked by a general murmur of the 


Senators; and that he thought proper again to foſten his expreſſione. 
© The Gods,” he ſaĩd, © are maſters of the fortunes'of men. It is 


* our part to forget the paſt, to look forward to the future, to cul- 
« tivate peace among ourſelves," and to accompany” this hero witlr 
6 ſongs of *praiſe to the manſions of the bleſt.. Having ſpoke theſe 
words, he 12 up his robe, and diſengaged his arms as for ſome 
vehement a&on; and ſtanding over the bier in which the effigy was 


laid, uncovered it; but, as ſtarting from the ſight, or ſtruck into 
ſilence," he held up the torn and bloody garment to view, ſunk again 


into à forrowful tone, and prayed that it ere poffible for him to 
redeem chat precious life with his own: © Being interrupted with a 
general cry of lamentation from the People; he made a pauſe to hear 
the interlude. At a paſſage of the ſong; i which” Czſir” was per- 
ſonated in the following words, * For this'T ſpared, that they might | 
« murder me; a general ery of indignation biirlt from the! multi- 
tulle; and, at the fume time; the effigy of the dead, with all its 
wounds and ſtains of blood, being raiſed to view, the People could 
no longer be reſtraltied. | Tio! ran to 9 his blood on the a 


eee iter e e DER ee 
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B — O K of the conſpirators, and part tore up the benches and tribunals. of the $ 
Rs magiſtrates, diſmantled the Senate-houſe, brought into heaps the 


ſpoils of the ſuppoſed enemies of Cæſar, and forgetting the prepa- 
rations which had been made for a funeral pile in the field of Mars, 
brought the moſt precious combuſtible materials they could find to 
light a fire in the FROG PO Krenn, 
dead. 

From this e e dn gland des the whole night 
6 Wig Wie The officers who had attended the proceſ- 


ſion, ſtripped off the robes in which they were dreſſed, and. caſt 


them in the flames. Women crowded to the pile, and threw upon 


neee the ornaments of their 


own perſons, the gorgets and the prætextas of their children. The 
People, in general, appeared to be ſeized with an epidemical phrenzy, 


of which, neither the degree of their attachment to Cæſar in his life: 


time, nor the manner in which they had received the firſt accounts 


of his death, had given any adequate expectations: they ran through 


the ſtreets denouncing vengeance on his enemies, and proceeded to 


violence againſt every perſon who was repreſented as ſuch. Helvius 


Cinna being miſtaken for Cornelius of the ſame name, who, on the 
preceding day, had declared his approbation of the conſpiracy, was 


put to death by the populace, his body torn in pieces, and his head 
carried in proceſſion on the point of a ſpear . The perpetrators of 


this murder being led by the retainers and dependants of Cæſar's fa- 


mily, ſnatched lighted brands from the funeral pile, and attacked the 


houſes of Brutus, Caſſius, and the other conſpirators. They even 
attempted to demoliſh Pompey's theatre, in which Cæſar had been 
killed, and lighting many fires at FF 


| one the whole with immediate on. 
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: n delt riots, though projotted by Antony, the public dilieder c "AP. 
was carried to a greater height than he had wiſhed or foreſeen. His wy 


ion was to incite a-populer cry againſt the authors of Cæſar's 
death, and to check the Senate in any oppoſition they were likely 
to give in the execution of his own deſigns. But when the crimes 
Which were committed began to reflect diſhonour on the party of 
Calar,. and when all perſons of property were alarmed, and the city 
itſelf was threatened with ruin, he found himſelf obliged, with the 
authority of magiſtrate, to interpoſe and put an end to tumults of ſo 
dangerous a nature. For chis purpoſe, in concert with Dolabella, 
ha iſſued an edict, prohibiting the populace to aſſemble in arms on 
any pretence whatever, and pakted, guarde in diftnent parts. of che 
town. to ſecure che obſervance of ii. # 
Antony having by theſe means reftored hoody. and in 
dilperled.all the-crowdawhich: had aſſemdled, except that which till 


remained at the place of Cæſar's funeral, where the populace conti- 


_nued for ſome; time to feed the pile, he made a journey to the coun- 
try, and remained. in Campania great part of April and May. Du- 
ring this time, he was aſſiduous in his viſits to the quarters and new 
ſettlements. of the veterans, on whom he was for the future to rely 
- for ſupport in the pretenſions, which it is probable he had already 
conceived, and which were much too high for the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth. In his abſence, one Ematius, who had formerly aſ- 
ſumed the name of Matius, and under this popular deſignation had 
been buſy in diſturbing the public peace, and who, upon this ac- 
count, had by the late Dictator himſelf been driven from the eity,, 
now again appeared, affected to lead in the riotous honours which 
were paid to the memory of Cxſar, and, attended by the populace, 
erected an altar or monument on the ſpot where the corpſe had been 


burat, and drew multitudes thither as to a place of devotion. On 
his occaſion, Dolabella,, who had offended many of the more re- 


ſpectable 
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Bo o * ſpeaable citizens, by aſſuming, without any regular authority, the 


— dignity of Conſul, now recovered their favour by a vigorous exerciſe 
of his power againſt this impoſtor, gave orders that Ematius ſhould 
be put to death, many of his accomplices thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock, and the monument or altar they bad erecked ſhould be N 
to the ground. 

By theſe executions, the peace of the city ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed, £ 
and even the commonwealth: itſelf in ſome meaſure reſtored. Both 
the Conſuls affected the character of ordinary magiſtrates, ſhewed a 
proper deference to the Senate, and in all things endeavoured to give 
ſatisfaction to the friends of the republic. Antony, upon his return 
to the city, conſulted the principal Senators upon every motion which 
he propoſed to make, and referred the determination of every que- 
ſtion to the free diſcuſſion of that body. He affected to have no 
ſecrets; and though empowered by the late act of the Senate to carry 
into execution the different articles of Cæſar's will, and to complete 
all his intended arrangements, he did not, under this deſcription, pro- 
poſe any meaſure but what was generally known and approved 

In purſuance of this ſyſtem of moderation, it was propoſed by, 
Antony, that Sextus, the remaining ſon of Pompey, who under the 
authority of the late Dictator had been declared an outlaw, ſhould be 
reſtored to his country, and have a compenſation in money for the 
loſſes which had been ſuſtained by his family: and, to. provide like- 
wiſe for the future ſafety of the commonwealth, as well as for that 
of private perſons, i it was propoſed that a law ſhould be enacted 0 
aboliſh for ever the name and power of Dictator. At the ſame 
time, all the honorary votes which had paſſed in favour of Brutus 
and dons and ny act which had a ene to N "_ 
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atimoſity of Celar's party, . 2 
them, without any further diſturbance, to b e ham — 


Hud been allotted to them, had his concurrente. 


The Senate, in order to terminate as ſoon 8 


isn of public uneaſineſs or alarm, although they greatly diſapproved 


of the reward that was given to the army, for having, in a manner, 
ſubdued the republic, and had reaſon to dread the precedent, yet 
haſtened to the performance of all Cæſar's engagements, in order to 
deprive the veterans of any pretence for ena ee their demands, 
ener together in armes. 

- Theſe circumſtances had a very favourable aſpect, and the torr, 
- ach threatened the city and the commonwealth, appeared to be 
laid. Many had foretold, that the permiſſion of a public funeral to 
Cxfar would have dangerous conſequences'; and during the late tu- 


-mults and riots thought themſelves {ifficiently juſtified in theſe pre- 


Ace But their apprehenſions now appeared to have been 
groundleſs, and the authors of the late moderate counſels, in which 


the Senate was induced to temporiſe, and to make conceffions in ſuch 


matters as were of leſs moment, in order to appeaſe the animoſity of 


parties, and to obtain their conſent in matters of more e conſequence, 
'were now highly applauded. re 

All the conſpirators, in the height of the late diforders which 
aroſe on account of Czfar's funeral, had withdrawn from the city, 
and, under different honourable pretences which were furniſhed 
them by the Senate, continued to abſent themſelves from Rome. 
Many of them had been formerly named to the government of 
provinces, and now proceeded to take poſſeſſion of their lots. De- 
cimus Brutus, in this capacity, repaired to the Ciſalpine Gaul, Tre- 
bonius to Aſia, and Tullius Cimber to Bythinia. _ 

Marcus Brutus had been appointed to the government of Macedo- 
nia, and Caſſius to chat af Syria q but the wins 3 
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BOOK office as Pretors, could not take poſſeſſion. een add: 
— expiration of their year, nor could they regularly abſent themſelves 
from the city, without ſome decree from the Senate to diſpenſe with 
their attendance” as officers of ſtate. Under the preſent favourable _ 
aſpect of public affairs, and after the Conſuls had given ſuch evident 
proofs of their reſpect for the commonwealth, it was ſuppoſed that 
the authors of the late revolution might now return in ſafety to the 
capital; and Cicero himſelf, on this occaſion, was ſo confident f 
he perfect reſtoration of peace to the republic, that in writing to At- 
ticus, he aſſures him, that Brutus may now walk the ſtreets of 
„ Rome with a crown of gold on his head.“ In this, however, 
with all his penetration, he had over- rated the profeſſions, and miſ- 
taken the deſigns of Antony. This profligate adventurer, the more 
dangerous that he was ſuppoſed by his debaucheries, diſqualified for 
any deep or arduous deſign, had aſſumed the diſguiſe of moderation 
and deference to the Senate, merely to conceal his intentions, until 
he had formed a party on which he could rely. He had ſo far im 
poſed on the public, by affecting to be alarmed with danger to his 
own perſon from the riots which he was employed to ſuppreſs after 
the funeral of Cæſar, that the Senate permitted him to arm his 
friends; and ſuffered him, under their own authority, to aſſemble a 
powerful body of men, amounting to ſome thouſands, chiefly. com- 
poſed of officers who had ſerved under the late Dictator, and who 
now ſubmitted to act as the guards of Antony's perxſon Being 
thus ſtrengthened, when the return of Brutus and Caſſius was men- 
tioned to him, he es the falſchood of his former profeſſions. 
They cannot be ſafe,” he ſaid, in the midſt of ſo many of 
« Czfar's retainers and friends be bp, 
Antony was greatly awed by the abilities of Brutus, and Calbe, 
by the reſpect which was paid them by the public, by their credit 


u Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. » Cicer. ad Famillar- Ib. xi.. ep. 1. 


with 
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With the Senate,” and by their determined reſolution to maintain its CHAP. 
authority: In order, therefore, to fortify himſelf againſt, them, he 


maintained a continual correſpondence with the veterans of the late 


Orſar's army, courted their attachment, and ſtated himſelf as their 


protector and leader. In this capacity, he made his viſit to their ſet- 
tlements in Campania, where, it has been obſerved, he paſſed the 
greater part of the months of April and May. At his return, he 


endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf ſtill more, by entering into a con- 


cert with Lepidus, who, in the quality of ſecond. in command to 
Cæſar, or general of the horſe to the Dictator, remained at the head 
of all the military forces in Italy. He engaged himſelf to obtain 
for Lepidus the dignity of chief Pontiff; and, in order to cement the 
union of their families, propoſed a marriage of his own daughter 
with the ſon of this officer. He had been averſe to the promotion 
of Dolabella; and, at the death of Cæſar, would have oppoſed his 
aſſuming the dignity of Conſul, if he had not been prevented at firſt, 
by the uncertaitity of his own ſituation, and aſterwards by che coun- 
tenance which this intruder into public office began to receive from 


the Senate. In theſe circumſtances, to diſpute the acceſſion- of Do- 


labella, would be to throw him intirely into the hands of the repub- 
lican party; he thought proper therefore to diſguiſe his inclinations, 
and took meafures''to' gain him, or at" leaſt to ſet him at variance 
with the authors of the late conſpiracy. For this purpoſe, he made a 
tender of his ſervices to procure him an appointment een in 


| any of the more advantageous provincial fituations. © J 
"Notwithſtanding that Caſſius was already appointed ik governs» 


ment bf Syria, Antony, according to agreement, undertook to ſup- 


port the pretenſions of Dolabella, and to aid him in ſupplanting 


Caſſius at the meeting of the Senate, which was to be held in the firſt 


of June. Having in this manner, with great induſtry and appli- 


cation, Arrengthened himſelf by his coalition with Lepidus and Do- 
WW L 3 | labella, 
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N labella, the one at the head of the army, ihe olhet his m calleague 
iin be principal oſſice of the ſtate; and having ſecured — 4 
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ment and ſupport of the veteran ſoldiers recently ſettled in Italy, he uo 


longer kept any terms with the Senatorian, party, or with the friends 
of the republic, Having formerly obtained a reſolution. of the Se» = 


had been deviſed by Cæſar, and being maſter of the papers and me- 
morials in which theſe were contained, he brought extracts and quo- 


_ tations from them in ſupport. of his ſeveral propoſals, without pro- 
ducing the originals ; and in this form. commenced, in the name of 
the dead, a reign. more arbitrary than that of the living Cæſar had 


been. As he had never communicated to any one. the, papers or 
memorials from which theſe authorities were drawn, he expunged 


or he inſerted whatever he thought proper, or even, without taking 


this trouble, framed his quotations, on every ſubject to the purpoſe 
which he meant to ſerve. He made Czfar's memorials to teem with 
intended laws and acts of the Senate, and of the People; with grants 
and forfeitures of lands; with the pardon of crimes and recalls from 
baniſhment ; with orders for levying contributions from | princes, 


ſtates, and private perſons; with compoſitions to be exacted from 
towns and corporations, for the ranſom of their poſſeſſions, liberties, 
and franchiſes; and even with diſtinct reſolutions and deciſions relat- 


ing to matters which took their riſe after Cæſar's death. His wife 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, likewiſe availed herſelf of this valuable 


mine, and fold offices and commiſſions, together with intire pro- 
vinces and Kingdoms , to theſe, who were my to Pay * | 


price. 
Among the Ri iN: Me is fee 
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Cicer. Philip. ii. c. 38, 3 * Ibidem ad Atticum, lib, xiv, ep. 12. 
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thaz/a/tartain number ef Centurions thould/be entered on the rell o on. 
the judges, in place of the revenue officers ** whom Cæſar had ex- — 
chaded. - Relying on this and other artifices, which procured him the 
ſupport of the army, he roſe every day in bis preſumption; and 
while he incited Dolabella to perſiſt in ſupplanting Caſſius in the pro= = 
vince of Syria, he himſelf propoſed to ſupplant Brutus in his nomi- 
nation to the government of Macedonia. By this appointment, he 
meant to place himſelf at the head of the army; which Cæſar, to 

be in readineſs for his Aſiatic or Parthian expedition, had tranſported 
into Macedonia; and: it appeared afterwards to be his deſign, as 
ſoon as he had obtained the command of this army, to procure an 
appointment to fuperſede Decimus Brutus in the province of Ciſal- 
pine rr 
retranſport this army again into Italy. 
In order to Ane e e ch eee he was 
W he ſummoned all the members of the Senate 
to aſſemble on the firſt of June. He had brought into the city, to 
overawe this aſſombly, great numbers of the veterans, on whom he 
himſelf, beſides confirming. the ſettlements which had been aſſigned 
to them by Cæſar, had beſtowed confiderable favours. At this meet- £0 
ing of the Senate, few of the members, who were inclined to oppoſe. 
the Conſul, thought that they themſelves could with. ſafety attend. 
Even Hirtius and Panſa, though. named for the Conſulate of the fol- 
towing year, and protected by the dignity which belonged. to that 
deſtination, thought proper ta abſent themſelves ”*.. © 
At a call of the Senate, fo ill n 
ſelf, without oppoſition, the government of Macedonia, with the com- 
mand of the army which had been deſtined for Aſia, but which, from 
| „ had remained in chat province... He at che ſame time 


esd l. ” Cicero ad Attic. lib, xv..ep.6, „i Phi. is . „ 
| 1 5 obtained 
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BOOK obtained for Dolabella the province of Syria to the excluſion of 
cus; and by theſe ſeveral acts ſtated himſelf - and his colleague 
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as in open enmity: with the leaders of the republican party, whom 
they had lately affected to court, but whom they now proeeeded to 
ſtrip of the preferments and bonoure W re rank 10 
them by the commonwealth. „ e 38 
Under pretence ele Caffius and Brutus for 
the loſs of the provinces of Macedonia and Syria, of which they were 
now deprived, Antony procured them appointments which they 


conſidered as an additional inſult; that of Brutus, to inſpect the 


ſupplies of corn from Aſia; and that of Caſſius, to ſuperintend the | 
fupplies of the ſame kind which were brought from Sicily: +. MF 
- While the Senate complied with Antony in his demands on theſe 
ſeveral ſubjects, they endeavoured to reſtrain his abuſe of the ſup- 
poſed will and memorials of Cæſar. For this purpoſe they appointed 
a committee of their own number to inſpect the contents of 'thoſe 
papers, and to atteſt the reality of ſuch notes and inſtructions as were 
to be carried into execution under the authority of the Senate, ' An- 


tony, however, paid no regard to this appointment, nor even ſuf- 
fered the committee to meet in CY W the e 3 


were named. 
About this ume „and alarmed by theſe FINE Ge hs 
had hitherto maintained ſome degree' of neutrality or moderation 
between the parties, departed Tom Rome. He had, before the death 
of Czfar, intended to withdraw into Greece, under pretence of ſu- 
perintending the education of his fon at Athens, and ae 
Cæſar's conſent, and the leave of the Senate for that purpoſe- On 
Cæſar's death, having hopes that the republic was about to revive, he 
read Wis EEE TIES in "an l but wa now Aena 


1 
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 although'the"tree had: been cut down on the ides of Mareh, its roots iS 


were” yet intire, and made vigorous ſhoots, he reſumed his former 
deſign of abſenting himſelf ; and inſtead of applying to the Senate 
for leave, accepted from Dolabella, the newly appointed governor 
of Syria, a commiſſion of lieutenancy, which he was to employ as 
a pretence for crofſing the Ionian ſea. In execution of this deſign 


he arrived in the twenty-ſixth of June at Antium, where he found 


Brutus, with his wife Porcia, and mother Servilia, with other perſons 
of diſtinction. He gave it as his opinion, that Brutus and Caſſius 
ſhould accept of the commiſſions aſſigned to them as inſpectors of the 
ſupplies of corn from Sicily and Aſia, and ſhould repair to their 
deliberating on this ſubject, they were joined by Caſſius, who, upon 
Cicero's repeating what he had faid, anſwered, with a ſtern coun- 
tenance, That he would not go into Sicily, nor accept as a favour, 
what was intended as an affront. He complained, that opportunities 
had been loft of rendering effectual the firſt and principal ſtep which 
had been taken to deliver the commonwealth, and was inclined to 


blame Decimus Brutus for ſome part of this neglect. Cicero cen- 


ſured the conduct of the whole party, for not having ſecured the 
completion of a buſineſs that was ſo ſucceſsfully . begun. You 
« ought,” he faid, immediately, upon the death of Cæſar, to 
« have affumed the government, to have called the Senate by your 
ae ee eee e e eee ſpirit that was 

rr Kue aaa! 
« conſtitution,” 5 

e e ee , eee as 
Cicero, took their reſolution to depart from Italy; and the two former, 


with ſo much reſentment of the indignity which they had ſuffered in 
their appointment to inſpect the importation of corn, that they en- 
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BOOK noged-Servilia",c0-mmplay her influence, in having this appointment 
> expunged from the public acts or records of the Senate. Before 
. their departure, they wrote a joint letter to Antony, conveyed in 
expreſſions that were guarded and polite; but demanding an expla- 
nation of the terms in which they ſtood with him, and of the pur- 
poſes for which he had aſſembled the veterans of Cæſar in ſuch 
numbers at Rome. Some time after this letter was ſent, they drew 
up a joint edict or manifeſto, ſetting forth the cauſe of their abſenge 
from the capital, and proteſting againſt the violence which was * 
offered to the conſtitution of the republic. SE 1 
In anſwer to this letter, and to the paper with which it was fo 
lowed, Antony iſſued a manifeſto full of invective and contumely, 
and which he, tranſmitted, under a. formal addreſs, to the Prators 
Brutus and Caſſius, accompanied with a letter i in the ſame ityle. The 
originals of theſe ſeveral papers are loſt z but in reply to the laſt, we 
- find addreſſed to Antony, and ſigned. by Brutus and Caſſius, he 
following original prefered among the letters of Cicero; 
Brutus and Caſſius, Prætors, to Antony, Conſul, | "GP 
ᷣBNN ao eo i012 nit 
full of reproach and of threats, and very improper from you to 
„ us. We have done you no injury; and if we were inclined to 
< hoſtilities, your letter ſhould not reſtrain us. But you know our 
© reſolutions, and you preſume to threaten us, to the end that our 
*. pacific conduct may be imputed to fear. We wiſh you all the 
„ preferments and honours which are conſiſtent with the freedom 
« of the commonwealth. We have no defire to quarrel with you; 
but we value our liberties more than we value your friendſhip. 
“ Conſider well what you undertake, and what you can fupport. Do 
* not be encouraged ſo much by the length of Czfar's life, as warned 
* by the ſhort duration of the power he uſurped. We pray to God, 
25 en deſigns may be innocent; or, nn n. 
N *The mother of Brutus. . 2 
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«commonwealth can permit 7,” | 

Theſe altefcations led to an open breach. The Prætors wrote to 
Decimuis Brutus, Trebonius, and Cimber, to put their ſeveral pro- 
- vinces in a ſtate of defence, and to make what further proviſion they 
could of men and money as for a certain war. Cicero, in conti- 
nuing his voyage to Greece, had arrived on the ſixth of Auguſt at 
Leucopetræ, beyond Rhegium ; and had ſet out from thence; but 
being put back, was met by ſome citizens at Rhegium, juſt arrived 
from Rome, who brought him copies of the edits or manifeſtos 


'8: 


CHAP. 
II. 
— 


iſſued dy Caſſius and Brutus, with a report, that a full meeting 


of the Senate was expected on the firſt of September; that Brutus 
and Caſſius had ſent circular letters requeſting the attendance of all 
rheir” friends; that Antony was likely to drop his defigris ; that the 
cauſe of the republic, having ſo favourable an aſpect, his on de- 
parture was cenſured, and his preſence was earneſtly wiſhed for. 
| Upon theſe repreſentations, Cicero took his reſolution to return to 
Rome, and arrived again at Pompeii, on the nineteenth of Auguſt *. 
Here, among the accounts of what had paſſed in the Senate on 
the firſt” of that month, he was informed that Piſo, the father of 
Calpurnia, and father-in-law of the late Cæſar, had, notwithſtanding 
this connection and his intereſt in the remains of the late uſurpation, 
vigorouſly oppoſed the meaſures of Antony; and, on that occaſion, 
had acquired great diſtinction as a mam of ability, and as an upright 


citizen; but that not being ptoperly ſupported in the Senate, he had 


r INNING come ory os" e ory 
lowing day. 3: 2:2 
Cicero, ig ae greatly ab a ed Ae Gas 
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COD T found that the expectations which bebe Med meds endo 
Gs Antony's intentions were void of foundation; and that the outrages - 


he was likely to commit were ſuch, as to make it extremely unſafe for 
any diſtinguiſhed friend of the republic to come in his power. For 
this reaſon, Cicero, on the farſt of September, ſent an excuſe to the 


Senate, pleading the ill ſtate of his health, which obliged him to re- 
main ſhut up in his own: houſe. Antony conſidered his abſence 


from the Senate as an affront to himſelf, or as giving too much coun- 


tenance/to the ſuſpicions which were entertained of his violent int 
tentions. Under this impreſſion he burſt. into rage, and ſent an 
officer to require the attendance of Cicero, threatening, if he perliſted 
in his ſuppoſed contumacy, to pull down his houſe about his ears ; 
the ordinary method of forcing thoſe to ſubmiſſion, who ſhut thera- 
ſelves up, or took refuge in their dwellings from the ſentence of the 
law. He was diſſuaded, however, from any attempt to execute his 
threat; and being himſelf abſent from the Senate on the following day, 
Cicero ventured to take his ſeat, and, in the abſence of the Conſul, 


delivered that oration which is intitled the firſt Philippic. In this 
| ſpeech he accounted for his late retirement from the capital, and for 


his preſent return, in terms erde gere ee Were 
adminiſtration of the preſent. Conſul. 3 


Antony, in his turn, greatly exaſperated eee 


ceived of Cicero's ſpeach, prepared. to reply at a ſubſequent: meeting 


of the Senate; and delivered himſelf accordingly with great acrimony 
againſt his antagoniſt. Theſe mutual attacks thus made in the ab- 
ſence of the parties, produced from Cicero that famous oration which 


is intitled the ſecond Philippic ; a model of eloquence in the ſtyle of 


antient invective; but which; though put in the form of an immediate 
reply to imputations ſuppoſed to be made in his preſence; never was 
at all delivered, and is to be conſidered as a mere rhetorical plead- 
ing in a fiffitious eaſe. The offence, however, which was given 
WEST 27 2 #54 | 5 by 
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by the publication: of this inveQtive, made a principal part in the O Hf AP. 
quarrel, — nnen ee till ended with W 


ee | frying 111: of uf 

Wulle the Conſul ca ds Le n 
a and acted in ſome. meaſure as a perſon who ſuc- 
ceeded- to the military uſurpation erected by Czfar, a new actor 
appeared on the ſtage of public affairs, from whoſe youth nothing 
important, it was thought, could, for ſome time, be expected. This 
was Caius Octavius, the grand nephew of Julius Cæſar, by his niece 
Attia, and the ſon of Octavius, who, in the courſe of State- prefer 
ments, had arrived at the dignity of Prætor; and in this rank, hav- 
ing governed the W ſuddenly on his return 
from thence. His widow, the mother of this young man, married 
Philippus, a citizen of moderate parts, but upright intentions. In the 
houſe of Philippus the young Octavius was brought up, and paſſed 
his early years, while his grand-tincle was engaged in the moſt active 
parts of his life, and while he was inſinuating himſelf by intrigues, 
or forcing his way at the head of armies to the ſovereignty of the Ro- 
man empire. - Elevated by his connection with this relation to a high 
ſituation, and to higher views, he had followed him in the late cam- 
paign againſt the ſons of Pompey in Spain, and was intended, though 
a minor, to ſucceed Lepidus, under the Dictator, as general of the horſe. 
Upon the return of Cæſar into Italy, and after the army deſtined 
Octavius was ſent to Apollonia, as a place at which he might con- 


tinue his ſtudies, and his military exerciſes, and be in the way to 
join the army, and to attend en eee ne to 


the Eaſt. 1 1 
- Aﬀter Octavius had ee eee a. 


ſenger arrived in the beginning of the night with accounts'of Cefar: 
| PEN OREGON n but without deter- 
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BO 5 mining whether he fell by the hands of a e eee 
— of a general reſolution of the whole body. The young man was 
greatly dejected and perplexed in his thoughts. The military men 
then about him adviſed him to repair to the quarters of the army in a 
Macedonia, and to put himſelf at their head. But his ſtep/ father 
Philippus, and his mother Attia, in their letters, had cautioned him 
againſt this or any other ambitious reſolution; they adviſed him to 
return into Italy in the moſt private manner, and warned him to 
avoid giving any umbrage to the partizans of the republic, who had 
now got the aſcendant at Rome, and would not allow any perſon 
whatever to tread in the dangerous ſteps of his late uncle. 
Ocdavius accordingly embarked for Italy; and as he knew not What 
might be the diſpoſition of the troops who were then ſtationed at Brun 
diſium, he choſe to land at Lupia, a place at ſome little diſtance, and 
on the ſame coaſt. Here he received farther accounts from Rome, 
with particulars of the conſpiracy; the proceedings of the Senate; 
accommodation of the parties; the tumults that aroſe at Cxſar's fu- 
neral ; the will, and his own ſhare in it: but his friends ſtill perſiſted 
in recommending a private ſtation, and adviſed him even to drop his 
pretenſions to the name and inheritance of Cæſar. But this young 
man, though only turned of eighteen, took upon him to decide for: 
himſelf in this matter. He ſent an officer to ſound the diſpoſition of. 
the garriſon at Brundiſium; and finding that they were inclined to 
revenge the death of their late favourite leader, and that they re- 
ſented the other proceedings of the republican party, he proceeded in 
. | perſon: to Brundiſium in the moſt public manner, and was met at the 
gates by the troops, who received him with nenn gr | 
due to the fon of Cæſar. | 
From this time forward, eee eee the eee 
tion of his late uncle. He was ſoon after attended by perſons of all 
ranks from the neighbourhood of Brundiſium, and ſet forward to 
1010 7 Rome 
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ceived continual acceſſion of numbers. The veterans, in general, — 


_ who had grants of land, flocked to him; eomplained of the remiſſ- 
neſs of Antony in ſuffering the aſſaſſins of his own friend and bene- 
factor to go unpuniſhed, and declared their reſolution to he revenged, 
2s ſoon as any perſon appeared to lead them. Octavius thanked 

them for their grateful reſpect to his father's memory, but exhorted 


them to moderation and ſubmiſſton. He wiſhed to know the ſtate f 


parties more exactly before he ſhould declare himſelf; and on his 


journey to Rome; young as he was, employed all the caution and wari- 
neſs of age for he ſeoutity of his perſon, leſt any diſgolſes enemies 
ſhould have inſinuated themſelves amongſt a multitude of profeſſed 
friends, -who were yet generally unknown to him. At Terraeina, 
about fifty miles from Rome, he received a” report, that the Conſuls 
had ſuperſeded Brutus and Caſſius in the provinees of Macedonia and 


Syria, and had aſſigned · them inferior ſtations, by this account, at 


Cyrene and Crete; that᷑ many exiles were recalled, partieularly Sextus- 
Pompeius; and that, under pretence of executing the intentions of 


Cæſar many ne members were admitted into the Senate 


OGctavius, upon his arrival at Rome, found his ſtep-father and 
his mother under great apprehenſions from the power of the Senate, 
and from the general diſpoſitions which appeared in the late act of 
indemnity that was paſſed in favour of thoſe who had borne am active 
part in Cæſar's death. And theſe apprehenſions were ſtrongly con- 
ſirmed by the neglect of Antony, who took no notice of his arrival, 


and did not pay that attention which might be thought due to the 
name of Cæſur; but he neither deſponded nor expoſtd himſelf by 


any haſty act of preſumption. He ſaid, © That, being ſo young a 
« mating" nnn anne men N 
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BOOK « advances ſhould be made to him from the Rennen Conful abe 

he would ſoon convince the Senate of his dutiful intentions to- 
« wards them; that all the world muſt applaud in him the endea- 
4 yours he ſhould make to bring the authors of his father's death to 
« juſtice; that the act of indemnity, in favour of the aſſaſſins, had 
« paſſed when there was no one to oppoſe it; but that a charge of 
murder, when directly brought, could not be ſlighted by the 
Senate, by the Roman People, nor even by Antony himſelf: that 
to decline the inheritance which was left him, would be diſreſpect- 
“ ful to the memory of Cæſar, and injurious to the Roman People, 
< in whoſe behalf he was made executor of his father's will. Cæſar, 

| he ſaid, has diſtinguiſhed me, and honoured me; and I had rather 

| „die, than appear unworthy-of ſuch a father.” His friends were 

G filenced by the appearance of ſo much diſcretion- and reſolution. 
They broke off the conference with an advice which already ap- 
peared to be unneceſſary, That he! ſhould do nothing raſhly, nor 
n. ene where em th ee iner. dis 5 
purpoſe. 

- eee ee eee eee 
of his friends, repaired to the Forum, and preſented himſelf before 
the Prætor C. Antonius, in order to declare in form his acceptance 
of the inheritance of his late uncle, and in order to be inveſted with 

the name of Cæſar. From thence he went to Pompey's gardens 
where Antony then reſided; and after being made to wait, for 
ſome time, in a manner that ſufficiently expreſſed, on the part of 
Antony, a diſlike to his viſit, he was admitted to a conference. 
The young Octavius, having been educated-as the neareſt relation 

to Cæſar, and deſtined to inherit his fortunes, had conceived the 
extent of his own importance from the height of Cæſar's power; 


| | 75 Appian, de Bello Civile, lib, ii. 4 * $ * 
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birthright, and his own intereſt as the central point to which alb — 


public tranſactions ſhould tend. In this conference with Antony, 
he is ſaid to have betrayed more of this character than ſuited his 
with which he had acted on other occaſions. He entered with the 


Conſul om a review of his conduct as an officer of State, from the 


death of Cæſar to the preſent) moment; thanked him for the regard 


he had in ſome things ſhown to his father s memory, and with equal 


confidence cenſured and arraigned: him in others. Tou did well,” 
be laid, ©, in oppoſing the thanks which the Senate was about to 
decree to the murderers, of my father and of your own benefactor 
and friend; and you did well in depriving Brutus and Caſſius of 
«-.the important provinces of Macedonia and Syria; but why pre- 
elude my juſt reſentments by an act of indemnity ? Why aſſign 
any provinces at all to thoſe aſſaſſins? Why ſuffer Decimus Brutus, 


in particular, with ſo great a force, to keep poſſi . of G 12 | 


This is. not only to ſpare, but to arm them. againſt me. He 
concluded by demanding reſtitution. of the money which Antony had 
ſeized in the temple of Ops, to the end that he might, without 
delay, r ee 
by Cæſar. Ste | + 

Odins, in ds int ſpecimen at hi boldneſs and_addrifs although. - 
he ventured to inſult the Roman Conſul, paid court to and 
to the People; and perhaps wiſhed for the reputation of quar» 
relled with Antony on the ſubject of his remiſſneſs in . 
death of Cæſar, and of his own impatience to pay off the contents of 
His will. Antony, being ſurpriſed and piqued at the arrogance of 
his ſpeech, and of his pretenſions, endeavoured to check his ambi- 


me Appia. de Bel Civ . . 
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BO R :tibn, by putting him in mind, that Acbeugtw be Gs clseicbe el 


„ of Cæſar's eſtate, he muſt not pretend to inherit his dignities; that 
the Roman conſtitution acknowledged no hereditary powers; thut 
he ought to remember in whoſe preſence he ſtood; that the Roman 
Conſul muſt be equally indifferent to his approbation, or to his cen- 
ſure. To me,“ he ſaid; * it was owing that your unele was not 
declared an uſurper and a tyrant; conſequently, to me it is owing 
« that you have any other inheritance by him beſides che diſgrace of 
< heing related to a traitor, whoſe body had been dragged” through 
< the ſtreets, and caſt into the Tiber. As to any money which may 
have been lodged in the treaſury, of that,“ he fad, Cæſar had 
& already diverted too much to his own private uſes; that hen his 
&. receipts came to be examined, and the ſums not acconnted for to 
be claimed, much public money might be found among his 


4 eſſects; that Cæſar himſelf, if living, could not refuſe to make 


up his actounts; and that a propofut'vwa actually i eure 
W „ 


From theſe altercations; Octavius and Antony parted on very 
ill terms, and were publicly known to have quarrelled. Octavius, 


from an affected zeal to put the People in poſſeſſion 'of the legacy 
| bequeathed to them by his father, brought his own effects to ſale, 


Antony, on his part, promoted the inquiry into the applications of 
public money, and gave out, that the heirs of the late Didtator 
would have great ſums to retind and little reverſion. "Theſe hein 5 
in return, pleaded the late decree of the Senate and People, : rati- 
fying all Cæſar 8 acts, and conſe uently precluding all ; inquiries into 
this, or any other part of his s a [miniſtration ; but as Antony could 
fabricate acts of Czar, whe . "wanting, to his purpale, ſo he could 
ſet aſide or evade real acts when they ſtood in his way. 
In the mean time the friends of the republic rejoiged at a breach 
which ſeemed to weaken their enemies, and gave them hopes, that 
a com- 
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39 
a, competition for the ſucceſſion to Cæſar s power would divide the 91 


army, and ſhake the foundation on which that power was ſupported·— 


Ia this conteſt Antony, by bis age, his authority, and by his great 


influence in the commonwealth, having ſo much the advantage, they 


thought it ſafeſt to promote the intereſt of his antagoniſt, who was 
in a private ſtation, a minor, under the direction of relations inclined 


to moderation, and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with deference to the Senate. 


Antony, by his arrogance, and the public contempt with which he 
treated the heir of Cæſar, gave offence to the party from which he 
hoped for ſupport. Having already obtained all the ends which he 
propoſed to himſelf in courting the Senate, he pulled off the maſk, 
and ſet them at defiance. Octavius, on the contrary, while he eu- 
deavoured to ſupplant his antagoniſt in the favour of the People, 
affected great deference to the Senate and regard to the common- 
wealth. He even changed his language in public. reſpecting the con- 
ſpirators, and to their friends affected a deſire to be reoonciled with 
them. Being at the countrychouſe of Philippus, near to that of Cicero, 
he took this opportunity to pay his court to a perſon of ſo much 
conſideration in the republican party; aceoſted him with the title of 
father, and mentioning his friends of the conſpiracy with reſpect, 
affected to put himſelf entirely under his protection. Cicero being 
either the dupe of theſe artifices, or willing to encourage Octavius 
againſt Antony, ſeemed to liſten to his profeſſions ; notwithſtanding 
chat Philippus, who was intereſted to fave the republic, at the ſame 
Pony la try hl 


While the young Cæſar thus ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with the 


party of the Senate, his chief reliance was on the People. He opened 


an office for the payment of the late DiQator's legacy to every. one 
who claimed a ſhare of it; and as theſe liberalitics were aſcribed to 


*. d Artic, lib, xiv. ep» ut [Nod ent Ofarn . e- - mur. 
i totus deditus. 37 Ibid. lib. xii. ep. 15. | 
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5 0% K the deceaſed, and could not be made a charge of corruption" aghinf 
ny, himſelf, he did not ſcruple to extend them beyond the letter of the 
| will. He endeavoured at the ſame time to make it be believed, that 
by the oppreſſions of Antony he was ſtraitened for means to perform 

his duty in this reſpect to the People; recommended to his agents to 

haſten the ſale of his own effects at any price, and continually 

brought new articles to the market in order to raiſe money. Being 
introduced by one of the Tribunes, he delivered a harangue to the 

People, in which he declared his intention to exhibit ſhows and 
theatrical entertainments in honour of his late father's memory 

He propoſed to have ſeated himſelf at the theatre in his chair of 
pa ĩ— ». 

the Tribunes . 


Although the Senators in general promoted the claims of Octavius, 
5 and conſidered him as a zealous confederate againſt Antony, who 
| | was the principal object of their fears, the conſpirators ſaw in him 
Þ EH the repreſentative of their late enemy and the leader of Czfar's army. 
They endeavoured 'to put their. friends on their guard againſt him, 
and by all means in their power to counteract his popular arts. For 
this purpoſe the public entertainments, which were this year to have 
been given by Brutus in the quality of Prætor, were provided and 
— exhibited in his abſence with great ſplendour, Theſe entertainmenits, 
from animoſity to the family of Cæſar, rather than from a regard to 
Brutus, were conducted by C. Antonius, the brother of the preſent 
Conſul, who preſided in the place of his colleague the abſent Prætor, 
and who was defirous on this occaſion to divide with Octavius the 
F ˙ RO TO RL In 


good terms 
% Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. is, 36 Cicer. ad Attic. lib. xv. pet 2. 


15 Cicer. ad Attic. lib. xv. ep. 1. * Appian. de Bell, Civ, lib, ii. | 
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A ſuck-entertainments were intended; by the Roman vffcersto.in- ene 
gratiate themſelves. with the People, ſo the reception they met with A 
was conſidered as an indication of their ſueceſs or diſappointment in 
any object they had in view. On the preſent occaſion the Tereus of 
Accius being brought on the ſtage, and every ſentiment of liberty 
ſidered as an intimation of popular, favour to the deliverers of their 
country, and to Brutus in particular, the giver of the feaſt. His 
friends thought this a favourable opportunity to make trial of their 
ſttrength; and as the Roman People, ſtill ſuppoſed to be the fove- 
reigns of the world, were accuſtomed, like other deſpotical maſters, 
to decide on the-greateſt affairs as matters of private paſſion, and in 
the midſt of their pleaſures, the ariſtocratical party raiſed a ery, that 
the reſtorers of public liberty ſhould be recalled to their country 
This cry was not returned by the audience, and the performance it- 
{elf was ſtopped, by the clamours of the oppoſite party, until the 
propolal now made in fayour of the eee fark herihr 
drawn. A ee ey 

F.. — 0 le 
able to ſupport them, ſaw no ſecurity but in the poſſeſſion of pro- 
vinces which, in caſe of an open attack from their enemies, might 
mined, therefore, notwithſtanding the late arrangements, by which 
they were ſuperſeded, 40 repair to the provinces of which the com- 
mand had been originally intended for them; Caſſius to Syria, and 8 
Brutus to Macedonia and Greece. They were encouraged in the | 
purſuance. of this reſolution by the diviſions and quarrels which aroſe 
in the oppoſite party; obſerving that the adherents of the late Cæſar 
were ranged on different ſides with Octavius or with Antony, and 
chat the army itſelf, though. extremely averſe id giſputes which 
3 Cicero ad Attic. lib, xvi. EP. 2. Py 

N 2 tended 
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10% k tended to diſturb their poſſeſſion ef the government, wers Kkely 
d balance or heſitate in the choice of their leader, they left Italy 


with ſome en enen EY revive mam 
its enemies. | | ingo 1 in!! 
The -officers whom Antony had aſſembled as a ee den 
perſon, ventured to expoſtulate with him on a breach whſch was ſo 
kkely to reduce their force, and they exhorted him to act in concert 
with Octavius, at leaſt until they had vbtained a juſt revenge againſt 
the aſſaſſins of Cæſar. On this occaſion Antony entered into the 
reaſons of his paſt conduct, and aceounted for the conceſſions which 
he had made to the Senate, as neceffary to obtain the conditions on 
which the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the party depended. He re- 
minded his friends that it was by his means that Cæſar's acts had 


been ratified ; that it was by his means that, notwithſtanding the late 


act of indemnity, the conſpirators had been expelled from the city, 


and ſtripped of their provinces. For the future, he aſſured them, that 


being poſſeſſed of a proper force, he would appear undiſguiſed, and 
give ſufficient proof of his regard AR ge? oth aſl to * 
intereſt of his ſurviving friends. 

Antony, in compliance” Cs his dene ee AN e un 
to him at this conference, had an interview with Octavius; at which 
they were, in appearance, reconciled to each other: but their pre- 
tenſions were far from being ſufficiently adjuſted to render the agree 
ment of long continuance. Octavius aſpireti to a degree of coriſe- 
quence which Antony by no means thought neceſfary to admit in {6 
young a perſon. His undoubted title to the inheritance of Cæſar, 
and the attachment of Czfar's perſonal friends, made Antony conſider 


his advancement as altogether incompatible with the ſucceſs of his 


own defigns. Effects of their jealouſies and animoſities accordingly - 


ſoon after appeared, W 
avoidable. 


A vacancy 
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- « Ai/vacancy having happened in the college of 'Txibunes,”, Oc- © Hf, F. 
tavius, though far ſhort of the legal age, was preſented by his — 


friends as a candidate for this ſtation. Antony, without declating 
himſelf openly againſt them, publiſhed an edict, threatening with 
proſecution any perſon who ſhould make a propolition to the People 


contrary to law ; and by theſe means prevented their farther proceed- 


ing in this deſign. 1478 5 48 ! : 


I maven tans mae the 


ambition of the young Cæſar, men armed as for an aſſaſſination were 
diſcovered in the Conſul's houſe. They were not brought to, any public 
examination; but it was given out that they had been ſuborned by 
Octavius. Whether this plot was fabricated, in order to load him 


with the odium of it, and to juſtify the meaſures which Antony him- 


| ſelf meditated to take againſt a perſon. ſuppoſed to have aimed at his 
life, or whether it was by Antony actually believed to be real, is un- 
parties reaſoned upon it as they were ſeverally inclined. The friends 
urging as a proof of Antony 's deſign on che life of Cæſarr his having 
recourſe in this manner to a forgery, which was evidently iatended 
to exaſperate the army and the people againſt his, antagoniſt, and to 
juſtify the violence which he himſelf, with the firſt opportunity, meant 
to employ .**, Cicero, however, ſays, that people, of judgment he- 


r been xeal, and chat 


they approved of it ie 305 ATE 

In the late interval n the Senators 1 
though willing to reſume the government, were actually unable to 
bear the load which it was likely: to lay on their ſhoulders... They 


| rejoiced at the breach between Octavius and Antony; e eee 


A de Bell. Civil, lb. l. biden. . Cee ad Famil lid. x3 ep. 33. 
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FOOK adventurers ſhould:continue to quarrel about the {poils of the chm- 


V. 


3 monwealth, the greater part of theſe who had any intereſt in der 


y , ? 


numerous and reſpectable army which Cæſar, on their way to the 


fending it were no more than a prey to the conqueror. Clouds 
hung over their councils on every ſide. The officers wh had ſerved 
under Cæſar in the late civil war, were poſted at the head of -arries 
in the moſt advantageous ſituations. ' Aſinius Pollio had the com- 
mand in the further province of Spain, Lepidus in the nearer; | 
Plancus commanded in Gaul, and Antony in Macedonia: The vete- 
rans remained in the neighbourhood! of Rome with ſwords in theit 
hands, anxious for the ſettlements which had been lately affigned 
to them by Czſar. Theſe they did not believe to be ſecure, without 
the deſtruction of every law and of every dann which could de red 


to favour the claims of the former proprietors s. 


Antony made rapid — per rev pogns had 
ſome time projected. Having availed himſelf fo far of his noti- 
nation to the government of Macedonia, as to get poſſeſſion of the 


Parthian war, had tranſported thither, he proceeded to exchange that 
province for the Ciſalpine Gaul ; and, under pretence of expelling 
Decimus Brutus from thence, had ordered the army of -Czfar'to be 
tranſported back into Italy, Soon after the detection of the ſuppoſed 


plot of Octavius he departed from Rome, and ſet out for Brundiſium. 


The troops Which he had ordered from Macedonia were already 
arrived at that place; and as he had intelligence that Octavius had 
his emiſſaries employed to. ſeduce them, he haſtened to prevent the 
effect of this deſign, and to ſecure his own authority. He pro- 
feſſed to employ this army merely i in gaining poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince which had lately been decreed to him by the People. But in 
the deſire of occupying, with an army, that very ſtation from which. 
Cæſar had ſo ſucceſsfully invaded the republic; and which, according 
x0 the expreſſion of Cato on the nomination of Cæſur to that pro- 
1 | vince, 


— 
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Vince, Was in reality the citadel or commanding ſtation which gave © HA. 


formed againſt the republic, and no lefs alarmed the heir of Cæſar, 
who expected to be the firſt victim of his power, an 
the Senate with a new and dangerous uſurpation. 


- "Under theſe impreſſions, while Antony took the road to Brun- 


diſium, Octavius repaired to Campania, and, by large donations® in 
money, engaged the veterans who were ſettled at Calatia, Caſilinum, 
and Capua, to declare for himſelf. With this powerful ſupport; he 
publiſhed his intention to withſtand the Conſul, and took meaſures 
to procure thè authority of the Senate againſt their common enemy. 
He profeſſed great zeal for the cauſe of the republic, and affected to 
put himſelf intirely under the direction of Cicero, now the moſt re- 


perienced n. to favour him with an interview at Capua. 
© Once more, he ſaid, in his letter upon this occaſton, © fave the 
republic. At their conference it was deliberated whether Octavius 
had joined him, and there ſtop Antony's march to Rome; or ſhould 
croſs the Apennines, to give the legions, who' were marching from 
Brundiſium, an opportunity to execute the project of defection, which 
be believed they were meditating in his favour. In this queſtion he 
ane eee 
with all the force he eould affemble towards Rome 

In compliance with this advice, Oftavius having aſſembled ten 
thouſand men, without waiting to array, or even to have them com- 
pletely armed, advanced by haſty marches to prevent Antony, who 
about the ſame time had marched from Brundiſium, and was haften- 
Ing to atvance in the Tame direftion ©. pads, gs 
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ſpoctable member of the Senate that was left. He intreated this ex- 
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BOOK The city was" thrown into a great alarm by this unexpetted | 
— approach of two hoſtile armies, ” Some expreſſed their fears of An- 
tony, others of Octavius, and ſome of both. It was uncertain whe- 
ther they advanced in concert to oppreſs the republic; or in compe- 
tition to contend for its ſpoils. Many appearances favoured the 
or , ahh 6 9424 


former. 1:08 1.2016 Mk bv it 

\ Olfcvtui; beste e ts <a IIG 
fore his antagoniſt ;-and being within-two miles of the city, was re- 
ceived by-Canutius, one of the Tribunes, whom he ſoon: after ſent 


back into the city, with aſſurances, that he had aſſembled his party 


not to ſecond, but to oppoſe the deſigne of Antony; and that his 
purpoſe was to employ all the force he could raiſe far the defence of 
the commonwealth. The Tribune Canutius, in reporting what - 
paſſed with Octavius, ä pet 


arenen their aſſiſtance in execution of this deſign. 


VD pon theſe aſſurances, delivered by a Tribune of the People, the 
dan eee ee h ne e a8 fn eee though 


not in a military form, yet fallowed by a numerous band of attend- 


ants, who coneealed their weapons. With this company he took 
poſſeſſion of the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, and prepared to ex- 
plain himſelf to a numerous concourſe of people, who were haſten- 
ing into the area or court before the temple. Being introduced by 
the Tribune into this aſſembly, as a perſon who had matters of great 
moment to communicate reſpecting the ſtate of the republic and the 
deſigns of Antony, he began his ſpeech by commemorating the 
merits of his late adoptive father, and the ingratitude and injuſtice 
of Antony; declared, that although he had aſſembled his friends 
merely in his own defence, he was ready to employ them in the ſervice 
of his country, and ſubmitted himſelf intirely to ſuch directions as 
he ſhould receive * by how in the common- 

wealth; 


* 
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ſolemn aſſeveration, pointed to the ftatae of Julius Czar; with 
theſe words, So may I arrive at my father's honours ©!” He had 
tiro oppoſite and irrecondlleable parties to pleaſe on this occaſion, 
and had not learned that the only ſafe courſe in ſuch caſes is ſilence. 
He offended the partizans of the republic by the veneration he ex- 
preſſed for Cziar, and by his with to tread in his ſteps; and in this, 
Perhaps, committed the only public indiſcretion with which he is 
chargeable in any part of his conduct. But what was in reality 
a more dangerous effect of this error, he offended the military 
part of his audience by the regard he affected to entertain for the 
vil government of the State, and by his open declaration of war 
againſt Antony. By this declaration, military men found themſelves 
x not invited to enter, as they erpected, on the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of the rewards and honours which had been promiſed to them; but 
called upon to fight for empire againſt their. late fellow ſoldiers, 
commanded by an officer from whom they had high expeQations 
as a friend, and much to fear as an enemy. "4 
Soldiers of fortune being thus diſappointed of the ſpoils which 
they expected to ſeize, and of the rewards which were now become 
due for former ſervices, ſome of them abſolutely renounced the party 
of Odtavius ; others, under pretence of providing arms and neceſ- 
faries for the field, or pleading various excuſes, defired leave to return 
to their own habitations. The greater part of the veterans actually 


withdrew ; but OQarius, young as he was, did not fink under this 
untoward ſtate of his affairs. He had ordered levies in Etruria, and 


in the diſtrict 3 "Theſe levies, _ the „ ene of the 
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| — military adventurers from every quarter to eſpouſe his cauſe. en 


Many who had ſerved under Julius Cæſar, being accuſtomed to 


"= life of a ſoldier, though ſettled as landholders in Italy, were not 


yet rooted. in the condition of citizens, or in that of huſpandmen. 
They had yet freſh in their memories the licence and the ſpoils, of x 


War. They ſaw them offered anew under, the auſpices of a, leader 


who, bore the name of Cæſar, and whoſe munificence was known, 
Many, therefore, who had recently left Octavius, being unwilling 
that others ſhould reap the harveſt. in hich they. themſclyes had 


been invited to partake, again, repaired to his ſtandard; and, as faſt 


as they arrived, were ſent to Etruria, into different quarters, be 


armed, arrayed, and furniſhed with all neceſlaries for the field”. 
© Odtavius from thenceforward conducted himſelf. between the parties 
with great addreſs: to the veterans he talked of avenging Cxſar 8 
death: to the friends of the republic he ſet forth. the dangerous de- | 


| igns of Antony, affected to ſacrifice all private reſentment to his 


zeal ſor the commonwealth 1 , even promoted the election of. Caſca 
into the college of Tribunes®, and affected i in al things, to be 80. 
verned by the Senate. 


eee a ERAS 
Could Senators entruſt the age or the intention of this crafty boy, 
nurſed, as they obſerved, in the midſt of uſurpation ; and who, by 
arming himſelf without any legal authority, had given evidence of 
an aſſuming and audacious ſpirit > They ſtood in awe of Antony, 
and were afraid to provoke him by an open declaration. \OQtavius 
did not yet appear to be in condition to cope with the Roman Con- | 
{ul ; and if he were in condition to do fo, would be likely to form 


dee equally dangerous 20 the-commenmenths . 


— 


* Dio. Caſſivs, lib. xlv. c. 12. _ Appian. Cicero ad Attic. lib. xv. 8 7-9 
de Bell, Civ. lib. ii. Ag 4 V V Ibid. lib. xvi. ep. 13. 4 Aadl 
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numerous army, nod all theauntiori ty of government in his hands. cab nr. 
The diſpoſitions of Panſa and Hirtius, the Conſuls named by Cæſar for — 


the enſuing year, were yet unknown. Although many things were 
tranſacted in name of the Senate, this order of men ſcarcely ventured to 
had lifted over them, even while it hung in ſuſpence between different 
diviſions of his remaining party. Piſo, the father-in-law of Czar, 
had ventured to oppoſe Antony, Cicero and Publius Servilius af- 
terwards followed this example. But all that we have gained, 
faid Cicero, is no more than this, that the Roman People may 
perceive, that whoever contends for liberty is not ſafe at Rome.“ 
Theſe Senators, therefore, together with L. Cotta, L. Cæſar, and 
L. Sulpicius, had in deſpair, * 
head of an army, abſented themſelves from the publie aſſemblies. 

- It was evident from every circumſtance, that the fate of the em- 
pire was to be deterinined by the ſword.” "The" dere fedling 
their conſequence, affected indifference to every intereſt' but their 
the different perſons who aſſumed the command of them. Of the 
five legions which had been quartered in Macedonia, four were landed 
at Brundiſium when Antony arrived at that place. They turned out | 
and ſhouts. They cloſed in profound ſilence round the platform 
from which he was to ſpeak, as having ſuſpended” their judgment, 
until they ſhould know what gratuities they were to receive in reward 
of their ſervices. When he mentioned four hundred ſeſtertii, or 
between. three and four pounds a man. This being far ſhort of 
eee eee eee ee eur aun | 
. aefirecd with agns: of anion; In return 


| 1* Cicero ad Attic. libs 2 ep. 5 8 5* Dio. Caſſ. lib. 45. e. 1 or according 
175 en do Appian. 100163. * 
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9 ito-this inſolence, Antony aſſumel a tone which tended rather-20 
——— than to overawe his audience. He: reproached | theſe 
legions with ingratitude for the favour he had recently dane them, 
in changing their deſtination from Parthia to the. Cilalping. Gunz 
and} with treachery, in having ſuffered to remain among them the 
0 debauch them from their duty, 4. Theſe,” he ſaid, + ſhall. not 
« eſcape me; in the mean time prepare yourſelves to manch into 
eee eee exaibl tt ats 
- Antony; while he yet continued to ſpenk, en mortification 
to ſee intire cohorts, with. their officers, withdraw: from his preſence, 
nttering words of contempt and of ſcorn. - Seeing the deſertion likely 
to become general **, and being greatly provoked, he diſmifſed- the 
audience, ſentenced three hundred officers and private men to im- 
' mediate death, and ſtood by while they periſhed under the hands of 
Brundiſium, is ſaid to have been preſent likewiſe at this ſcene, and 
to have ſatiated her revenge of the infults offered to her huſband; 
with ſo —— eee e eee e deere us rue 
with blood”. ; 

The e e e at thay ano i ales 
3 | eouragement to the agents of Otavius, who, | notwithſtanding the 
5 threats of Antony, ſtill continued to negotiate in the quarters of his 
army. Papers were dropt and handed about, containing a. contraſt 
of Antony's parſimony with the liberality of Octavius. A fearely 
was made for. the authors of theſe libels; but che bad ſucceſs with 
which it was attended, ſerved only to ſhow the general difaffetion/ 
of the army. The accounts, at the ſame time, which: were brought 
of the progreſs which Octavius made in the We e e 


* Cicer. ad Attic. lib. ü. hl. * Bid, Philip. 1 984 5 
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ſums he had mentioned were no mare than a preſent to ſignaliae 
their meeting, and an earneſt - of his. future. munificence, He did 
— FORT 
le ix\hould appear tobe extarted from: hiaw by fe. = 
The ſoldiere, in appearance 1 
ö coptediwich.reſpe dh dg which-had bean fas to them; ſub» 
mitted to the changes which had been made among their othcers, 
minum. Antony hümſelf, with an eſcort. of cavairy and infantry, 
comꝑoſed of men the braveſt, and moſt attached to his perſon, 
his arrival the horſe were quartered in the ſuburbs ;; be himſelf, at- 
mounted in the court of his own. houſe, ordered centinels ta be 
prize, as in à military ſtation. Being ill veſted. with the office of 
Conſul, he ſurnmoned the Senate to meet on the twenty- fourth of 
September; and, in the proclamation or ſummons, declared, that if 
any Senatot abſented himſelf on that day, he ſhould be deemed. an 
acceſſary to the plot againſt the Conſul's life, which had been lately 
diſcovered, eee ee eee a0 
be in agitation againſt the republic. Un h . 

Dlotwichſtanding this pompous. N bimkelf. did 4 
attend at the time appointed; but, by another proclamation, he again 
| the Senate to meet on the /twenty=eighth. of the ſame 
month. He intended, on this day, to obtain a decree againſt Oc- 
avis A” in all his. manifeſtos, he-qmlified with the name of 
* Spartacus 


beraus and of his reception at Rome, gave Antony à juſt ſenſe of — 
due dne n In a ee ee — 
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e We a Having, without anf legal alithority; prefü ed cg lee 


— war againſt che State“: but, as he entered the porch of the Senate- 
houſe, a meſſenger arrived wich acute that the Lege NMartis had 
deſerted with its colours to Octavius. Befofe e had recovered” this 
ſhock, another meſſenger came With à like 4a6coun of the fburth 
legion; He entered the Senate} but very much diſconcerted, and 
unprepared to act in cireumſtances ſo different from thoſe'with'whitch 
he laid his account. ' H&tveided the memioh of Ofavies5-uhdipre- 
tending to have called the aſſembly, withouriany'particularibuſineſs, 
ne made # ſhort ſpeech and adjourned From this meeting, heating 
chat one of che revolted legion had taken poſt at Alba, he inſtantty 
repaired to that place, in hopes of reclaimiug them; but was re- 
ceived with a diſcharge of arrows and ones from the battlements, 
and obliged to retire. Fearing that the remaiider of the army would 
follow this example,” he ordered them an additional gratuity of five 
hundred ſeſtertii, or about four pounds a man And, to give them 
an immediate proſpedt of action, which is often the moſt effectual 
means of ſtifling dangerous humours in an army, he declared his 
intention to make war on Decimus Brutus, in order to diſlodge him 
from the province of Gaul. In purſuance of this intention, he or- 
dered his equipage for the field, and ſet up his ſtandard at Tibur, to 
rr 4ehearpny "eo that all his"Friends'arid I 
repair. 5p; dont hat A463, Nn 
Antony, being joined bs; the laſt of the troops from Macedonia, had 

ſtill three legions belonging to that army; and theſe; together with 
the veterans ſettled in the neighbourhood of Tibur, who came with 
their enſigns and colours to offer their ſet vices, amounted in all to 
four legions, beſides the ordinary attendance of | 
and the crowds of people that flocked to his ſtandard.” pen 


int 2 dn 
Toy * Cicer. Pata. it {it 10A 4 a «4s "72a 
: bo 


tian order, with many of the people who had ſo lately declared for 


his rival, and who; in the ooneſts of ſuch parties, ever yield to the 
preſent powery.and ure the property of him ho ean beſt work on 


their fears ; he ſet out on his march to Ariminum, the laſt place of 
Italy dn the frontier of Gt i Oe ner 
Ocdavius at the ſame time had aſſembled his forces at Alba, con- 


Antony, one legion, of new levies; together with two of the veterans 


lately embodied, which, not being full, were” completed with the 


choice of his newrraiſed men. He made a report to the Senate of the 
number and deſcription of the troops he had thus aſſembled, and re. 
ceived their thanks and. congratulations. It is nevertheleſs probable, 
that his ſervices were received —— nne. 
own ſituation, and of his deſigus. 


3 


Had the Senate been * ene eee ene 


to rely for the defence of their cauſe, thoſe of Caſſius and Brutus, 


with the other conſpirators, originally drawn in behalf of the re- 


public, muſt have appeared the preferable choice. Uncertain, 
however, of the effect of any direct or public reſolution in favour of 
| thoſe-who were the authors of Czſar's death, they left the corre⸗ 


ſpondence to be maintained with them to private perſons; and S c- 
nators accordingly wrote in their private capacity, to recommend 


perſeverance and the utmoſt exertion of their zeal. Suech is the 
ſtate of the republic,” ſays Cicero to Caſſiuz; even in the calmeſt- 
times, ſcarcely able to ſupport itſelf, What muſt it be in the pre- 
ſent ſtorm? All our hopes are in you. But if you have with- 


« draun yourſelves merely for your own ſafety, we cannot have 


« hopes, not even in you. If you intend any thing worthy of your 


Fink os ona I wiſh I may live to ſee the effect. The republic, 


ſiſting of che two legions who had lately come over to him from 


. 
* 
ds 


| en nn. eee che Au, ud 7 aAK 
drawn aroumd him the greateſt part of the Senate, and of the Equeſ- — 


— 
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28. Ox « at any rata, mult. revive under your ;efforts””,” He adzured Dov 
N cimus Brutus, by the example of Octavius, wha, though in a 
private ſtation, raiſed armies for the State 3 he adjured him by the 
example of che faithful legions who-deſerted from Antony, to ſtand 
by the commonwealthz and in the preſent ariſia to exert himſelf 

to the utmoſt, Without waiting for the orders of the Senate. 
Cicero had already proclaimed his animoſity to Antony, and, be- 
that he was gone from: the city, and that all the forces in its neigh- 
bourhood had declared for Octavius, or for the Senate, he himſelf 
ventured. on the ninth of December, to return to Rome, and pro- 
poſed in the. ST rt ttt e one eee. pu 
to follow in this arduous late of heir affuin.. 4 #r15(11 11964 237640 
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Situation- and 4ddreſe of Oui. Aar of the Senate. 


| Progreſs of Antony, Alis Manch into Gau. Meſſage of Oc- 
 - Favige 10. Desimaut Brutus. New Ch Hirdius and Pan. 
Main & (bv: Senate - Dahutatian 40; Anta. Alis Anſwer. 
—Dealared an Hua v Advance of Hertius and Oftavins to 
eue the-Sirger of Muting.——— Brutus and Caſſus confirmed. in the 
N= the Haſtern Provinces, gra, of the Mar in 
| pile of Os» £03 raid etch p ben v 


lng 57 143 acutione ads riot e eee ee adi ng i 


_ Pi Aka pee ta 
VV Odavius was in arms at the gates of the city, and, though a 
could beſtow; to:qualify him for the part he was to act. Ne had gained 
upon the army by donations and promiſes; upon the Senate by 


A; 4 ig. 


— 2 


CHAP, 


public profeſſions of duty and of zeal for the republic; and, on par- 


ticular members, by attentions and flattery; The legions, which had 
lately come over to him from Antony, having echibited a mock 
fight, he ordered them, on that oc gion, a ſpecial gratuity of five 


hundred ſextertii, or four pounds a man; faying, That as this we 


but the repreſentation of a battle, the reward was proportional; but 
ſhould have as many thouſands '; In this ſituation, it became neceſ- 


ſary for the Senate, either to authoriſe and to avail thenſebves of this 


ultraneous ſupport; or, by refuſing it, to drive the veterans, and all 


err 
„ 
Vol. III. Pi, the 
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| ; 
| BOOK the military party which ſtill revered the name of cran into . 
| ; 


3 ere ee eee eee es- 


VU pon the march df Antorgrongrds Gaul, Odwiushad — 

a meſſage to Decimus Brutus with aſſurances of his aid in defending 
that province, and of his co-operation every where elſe in ſupporting 
the authority of the Senate. Hitherto men ſtood in awe of Antony, as 
being veſted with the authority of Conſul,” and threatening to treat 
his opponents as rebels to the commonwealth. Even Hirtius- and 


Panſa, deſtined to ſucceed, him in the Conſulſhip, it was ſuppoſed, 


would ſcarcely venture to take poſſeſſion of the office without his con- 
ſent, and the uſual form of his abdication.; but the proſpect of a vi- 
gorous ſupport from Octavius, relieved many from their fears of An- 
tony, and determined them on the part they were to act. * Mi ;i 

The Senate, under pretence of taking meaſures that the ſucceeding 


Oonſuls might enter on their office in ſafety, being aſſembled by one 
of the Tribunes on the nineteenth of December, a manifeſto; was 


bably ſtating: his right to the province of Gaul, and repreſenting the. 
injuſtice of Antony in attempting to.diſlodge him by force. Octavius 
was at the ſame time introduced by the Tribune, and pronounced a. 
panegyrick on Brutus. Cicero, in a ſpeech which is {till extant, 
extolled the conduct of the young Cæſar in arming the veterans, as 
a generous effort made at the hazard of his own life, and of his pri- 
vate fortune, to defend the republic. He applauded the two legions 
who had lately deferted from Antony; and warmly urged the Senate 
to ſupport Decimus Brutus in his province. He moved, that thanks 
ſhould be given to theſe officers, and to the troops who adhered to 
them; and that the Conſuls, on the firſt of January, ſhould, move 


Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlv. c. 1. Cicer. an de lib. xi, ep. 6. nnn. 
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array, for the faithful fervices| which: they had rendered to he com- © 1 
mon wealth. Theſe public propoſitions he blended. with a continual a. of 
and vehement invoctive againſt Autony . He obtained, decreęs of th 
the Senate to the ſeveral effects he had propoſed; and having carried 
thoſe deerees to the Comitia or aſſembly of the People for their ap- 
probation, there likewiſe he ſupported them with addition of the 
ſame topics,” and with the uſual force of his eloquence *, 
In che mean time, Antony, being arrived on — of Gaul, 
diſpatched am officer to Decimus Brutus, with a copy of his own com- 
miſſion from the Roman People, and with an order to evacuate the 
province. To this meſſage he had for anſwer, that Decimus Brutus 
held his command by authority of the Roman Senate, who alone, 
by the laws, were entitled to diſpoſe of the provinces; and that he 
would not ſurrender hat the laws of hie country had enjoined him 
to defend. Antony, after having to no purpoſe exchanged repeated 
meſſages on this ſubject, continued his march into the province, and 
forced Brutus, with two legions and ſome new levies, that were 
under his command, to throw himſelf into Mutina, where he had 
formed ſome magazines from the ſtores and proviſions he was able 
to collect in the neighbourhood, and where he propoſed to wait for 
the fuccours which he was made to expect from Rome. Antony ad- 
vanced to Bononia and Claterna, took poſſeſſion of theſe places, and 
having inveſted Mutina, began to beſiege it in formñ 
Such was the poſture of affairs in the end of December, about ten U. c. 710. 
months after the death of Cæſar . On the firſt of January, the Con- ee 
Tuls Panſa and Hirtius, being to enter on the exerciſe of their office, eg =. 
proceeded to the Senate from the temple," where they had offered vius ſocceed- 
the uſual ſacrifices ;"and agreeably to the order of the nineteenth of Upon his re- 
December, moved this aſſembly, to take under eonſiderution the pre- . 


4 Cicer, Philip. iu. bid. Philip: ij). Appian. de Bell. Civ. ib, ii. - 
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BO. o K ſent ſtate of the republic 7;  Patifa having Mete the TubjeR, eaned 


. 
C. Carinus 
ſucceeded 
* * 
edius 
borer 
Hirtius. Ven- 
tidius ſuc- 
ceeded Pe- 
dius, who 


died in office, 


upon his father-in-law, Q. Fuſtus Calenus to deliver his Opinſon, 
This Senator being diſpoſed to favour Antony, adviſed; whit they 
ſhould not, raſhly, take any violent reſolution; that they Mould fe 


a deputation to the late Conſul, with inſttuctions from e Senate r 


lay down his arms, and to return to his duty. This metion wah ve- 
hemently oppofed by Cicero, who, in à ſpeech ſtill extatt , ine 
that Antony was already in effect declared an enemy, and ougbt to 
be reduced by force, not gained by negociation'and treaty. He te- 
cularly the acts which he promulgated under the pretence of Cæſore 
memorials and will. From the foundation of Rome to this preſent 

hour, he ſaid, © Antony alone has had the impudence to preſent | 
<« himſelf in this aſſembly, eſeorted by a military force. The kings 

©« moſt forward to revive the kingly power, never yentured ſo far. 
% Iremember Cinna; I have ſeen Sylla;; and, laſt of all, Cæſar. Theſe 
vere the perſons, who, ſince the expulſion of Tarquin, made the 
« greateſt advances to kingly power. I do. not ſay that they were 
4 unattended in the Senate, or that their retinue were always un- 
« armed; they were followed only by a few, and with concealed 


weapons. But this daring aſſaſſin paraded. in the ſtreets with a 


« military power, moving in cohorts. under arms, with all the 
form of a regular march. He poſted a body of archers with their 
continued action, on the very ſteps by which Senators were to 

« aſcend into the temple of Concord; you have ordered public 
thanks to the troops that have drawn their ſwords againſt him; 


you have extolled the. generous magnanimity of 2 young man, 


7 Appian.'de Bel. Ch. b. M. Cheer. üg „ 
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« who, without waiting for your commilGon,-bronghts haſty power C. 8 
1 to cover the city from his violence; and are you now deliberating : — 


_ «, whether you are to ſoothe his fury with negociation, or to meet it 


with fore? If you ſend deputies to his camp, no matter with 


« what meſſage, you will appear to ſurrender; you will appear to 


« dliſtruſt your on cauſe ; you will damp the ardour of your own 
1 troops; and you will ſhake the faith of the provinces.” 


| Such was the purport of Cicero's ſpecch reſpecting the conduct of 


Antony, the merits of Decimus Brutus, of Lepiduas, of Octavius, of 
the legions, and of the veterans; and of L. Egnatuleius the Tribune, 
who led the Legio Martia in the late choice of their party. In the 


creed to each; that the Senate ſhould ratify all the proceedings of 


Brutus in defending the province of Gaul; that Lepidus ſhould have 
a ſtatue erected to him; that Octavius ſhould have the rank of Pro- 


prætor, be confirmed in his preſent command, and be entitled to ſue 


for the offices of ſtate before che legal age 3 chat three years of the 
age appointed by law, hold bedifpenſed with in behalf of Egnatu- 
eius; chat the veterans, who had taken arms under Octavius, and the 
legions, who had deferted from Antony to join the ſtandard of the 
commonwealth, ſhould have the gratuities chat were promiſed to 
them by Odtavius; and at the end of the Preſent war ſhould have 
grants ef land, and a' perpetnat-exemption to themſelves and their 
children from every military ſerviee. In his encomium on Brutus, 
he inſfinuated che praiſe that was due to him, as a partner in the con- 
ſpiraoy agaluſt Cſar; but, not to offend the partizans of Octavius, 
future behaviour of Oclavius. This admirable young man, he 
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BOOK « forth by the Senate, by the People, and by all. odere of anen4ns. A 
— *, citizen dear to his country, and as the guardian of the common 


wealth, neyer can place any other ſpecies of diſtiuction or honour 


«in competition with this. If Julius Cæſar bad found himſclf;;a fo 


« early a period of life, in ſuch. an, illuſtrious point of view, he never 


would have ſought for prefermeat by courting the populace, nor 


4 haye betaken himſelf. to meaſures incompatible with the ſafety» of 


t his country. The mind of this young man is perfectly known'to 


men, the deſire of real glory, are his ruling paſſions. | I will there · 
« fore venture to pledge my honour in the moſt, poſitive aſſurances to 


< you, to the Roman People, and to the commonwealth. I promiſe, 
7 « 1 undertake, I engage that C. Cæſar will continue towards the re- 
« public this conduct which he now holds, and that he will always 
„be what eee eee eee 
er W n 0 7 
1 we may 3 meaſure blinded Cicero 
with, his flattery; yet in this panegyric there was probably more of 


_ what the orator wiſhed to recommend to Octavius, than of what he 
believed to be his original intention; but this deſigning young man 


was not to be caught in ſuch ſnares. He knew too well how to retort 
theſe artifices, even at an age, when others ſcarcely, knew that ſuch 
arts are practiſed ; and the experienced Cicero, with all the pene- 
tration and wit for which he was eminent, was the dupe. of a youth 
who poſſeſſed the deepeſt of all artifices, that of ſuffering himſelf in 
appearance to be deceived, while in reality he employed the cunning 
of others to his own purpoſe **. Re Agri 

I. Pio, P eee 
— reſolutions that were propoſed againſt Antony. He con- 


»* Cicer. Philip. v. 
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aue cn ah Meni Wisch cod Bb Vahid Rect; tot en 
the Senate could do no more than appoint him a day of trial, and — | 


cite im to unfwer for himſelf; The time of the firſt meeting being 
already ſpent in this debate, the Senate adjourned; and the ſub- 
ject being reſumed on the following day, it is ſaid that Fuſius Ca- 
lenus, with a torrent of abuſe and reproach, retorted on Cicero the 
invective which, on the preceding day, he had pronounced againſt 
Antony. He reproached him with the obſcurity of his birth, and 
accuſed him of a preſumption, which was ſupported only by a 
talent for declamation, often employed by him againſt the beſt ci. 
tizens, never in bringing real eriminals of ſtate to puniſhment; 
What have you done,“ he ſaid, accofting Cicero, © either at home 
or abroad; to merit the high degree of conſideratibn to which 


you lay claim? In what war have we ever prevailed” under your 


„ auſpices ?' What acceſſion of territory have you ever gained to the 
Roman ſtate? Even in reſpect to your boaſted talent for ſpeaking, 
you do hut impoſe upon the world the labours of retirement for 

«which you had' neither the invention to conceive, nor the courage 
to deliver in the face of any public aſſembly, or in the midſt of any 
« reab affairs. He accuſed" Cicero of having forced Cataline into 
rebellion, and of having put to death, without any trial, Cornelius 
Lentulus, and other Roman citizens of rank; of having lighted the 
fire of diſſention among the leaders of the preſent unhappy diviſions 
that continued" to tear the republic, and of having blown up the 
ſtames which ſtill continued to conſume the ſtate; of having meanly- 


abandoned . dv vue my are 


he himſelf bad imploted Bis 3 and accept ef in protection: 


* Appian! de Bell. Civ. ub. 1. 
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3 K He reproached him with a freſh inſtance of ingratitude, in this at- 
nk tempt to turn the arms of the republic againſt the late Conſul, to 


whoſe clemency he himſelf was indebted for his life. Having mixed 
this invective with the defence, and even with the praiſes of Antony, 
be concluded with calling upon the Senate to conſider ho ahſurd it 
would be declare war upon a; magiſtrate, who acted by commiſſion 
from the Roman People, at the head of an army, of whigh they had 
given him the command, and in the very province which they had 
committed to his government; and this merely in ſupport of a young 
man who had preſumed, without any public authority, to levy war 
againſt a Roman officer of the higheſt rank, and in favour of à rebel 
who had preſumed forcibly to retain a provinge, which, the Roman 
People had ordered him to ſurrender. & Such men, he ſaid, were 
indeed the enemies of the republic; but, he did not move ſor any 
formal declaration againſt them. The times, he obſeryed, V will 
not ſuffer us to do all that ought to be done. He moved only 


that meſſengers ſhould be inſtantly diſpatched, to all the parties at war 


in this unfortunate conteſt ; that all of thera, ſhould be,xequired- to 
lay down their, arms, and to ſubmit to the deciſions of the Senate; 
that if any one of them ſhould. diſobey, it would then be full time 
to declare him a public enemy, and to give to the Conſuls the uſual 


and regular powers to guard the ſafety of the commonwealth, and 


to reduce diſorderly ſubjects to their duty. go 3 15924). ent de 

Such are the abuſes, of an admiped. art, as vile and odious in in 
falſchoods,, as in the genuine effuſions of truth it is noble and reſpe&- 
able; and this ſpeech, compared with ſome. of che farmer, which 
were delivered relating to the ſame perſons, may ſerve. to exhibit the 
variety of colours with which the ſame ſuhjects and characters may 
be covered in debate, and by which public aſſemhlies may be per- 


12 Dio. Cad, lib. l. c. 18. lib. xlvi. 6. . 28. | 


n plexed 
1 5 
* 
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to getua military eftablibment, and the poſſeſſion of a formidable 
army within the Alps ;,.and-they would: probably{ have come to a ſe- 
vere reſolution, if one of the Axibunes had not interpoſed for that 
day; and forbid their proceeding any farther onthe; ſubjec. 
Ihe Senate was again adjourned until the next morning, and in 
the meat time the relations mnd:faniily» of :Antoty;zhis mother, his 
wilo, his children, and intimate friehda went inttb mournitig, paſſed 
the night in viſiting the principal members, or in waiting for the 
People, as they paſſed in the ſtreets, to implote their protection. 
When the Senate was about to aſſemble, this company of fuppliants 
took thoin ſtation on the ſteps of the temple; ee knees 
of the members ad they pafec nc nd 
+ This ſolemn council, when met, on coming to had took, 

as is common on ſuch detufiont; a middle courſe between the ex- 
tremes which were” poitited out to R They ſo far treated An- 
tory as u Friend} a8 to order u deputatiott of their dw members to 
attend him in his carp? but wel meſſage which they ſent dy this 
deputation, ſounded · more like à dectaratien of wär, than an overture 
of reconciliation” or of x" peace They commanded him not to 
diſturb in his governtnerits Docimus: Brutus, whom they qualified 
with the appellation of Gouſul- ect. mot to lay ſlege tõ Mufina j hot 
to lay: waſte the prbvince not to e my lbvies of forces; or to 
preſume to continue ii armtaguinſt 'the' authority" of the Senate. 
I. Piſo, Philippus uiid Servins Sulpicius being deputed to carry 
theſe orders, had farther in charge to ſigrify to Decimus Brutus, and 
to the troops untler his command, the enten, es the Se- 


„ 25 vong ar tte Wrgw b,; I t TBA 
* Cicero ad Familiar. lib. xii. ep. 24. 
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however of Antony 's deſigns, and knee the danger of ſuſſering him — 
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10K nate, and the high eſteem and honour in which they were held on 
2 account of their conduct. The Senate at the ſame time entered, on 


their own records, the honorary 'decrees which had been paſſed in 
favour of Decimus Brutus, Octavius, Egnatuleius, and the army, in 
terms chat had been propoſed by Cicero; and reſolved, that the gra- 
tuities already paid by Octavius to the veterans, and to the legions 
who had lately come over from Antony, ſhould be refunded from 
the treaſury ; that lands ſhould be' allotted, and a continual exemp- 
ET 
war. nie 


When the deputies were e gone with the millipe which they had 


received from the Senate, the party of Antony at Rome endeavoured 


to alarm the People, and to load his enemies with alt the bonſe- 
quences that were likely to follow from the late reſolutions. They 
extolled the happy effects of moderation and peace, obſerved that 
Antony was a perſon of a daring and impetuous ſpirit, and ought not 
to have been incenſed ; that his party was ſtrong; and in caſe of a 
rupture, would be joined by numbers of profligate men, for whom 
eee ee e Ae e erer n 


republic could not be too much on their guard «(0.434 "7 


While men were amuſed with ſuch diſcourſes at Ade, Serrius 
Sulpicius, one of the three deputies on whom the Senate chiefly re- 
led for the effect of their commiſſion, died on the journey. The 
other two were kindly received by Antony, and admitted without 
any jealouſy or diſtruſt to viſit the approaches he bad made, 40d the 
works he had erected, againſt the town of Mutina. 

. While the ſiege was continued without interruption, the .commiſ- 
Soden were received with affected ſubmiſſion to the orders of the Se- 
nate; were told that Antony would evacuate the province, diſband 
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bis arm, and-eeturn. to a private: Ration j-that he would forget the © # r 


the ſame, footing in all, theſe reſpects with the troops of Octavius; 


provided that the arrangement of the provinces, which he had made 
in conjunction with Dolabella, ſhould be confirmed; that the acts 
taken from the will and memoirs of his late colleague, ſhould. be ra- 
tified. ; that no account ſhould. be required of the money which he 
had taken from the temple of Ops; that the Septemviri, or commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, ſhould not ſuffer for what they had done in 
deliyering it into his hands; that a general indemnity ſhould paſs in 
fayour of all his adherents; that his act relating to judicatures ſhould 
not be repealed; that upon theſe conditions he would evacuate the 
Gallia Togata ", but retain. the Comata, with ſix legions, to be 
completed with draights from the troops now under Decimus Bru- 


tus ; ; that he ſhould have this force as long as Marcus Brutus and 


and. Caius Caſſius ſhould remain under arms; and that, at any rae, 
be ſhould retain his diviſion of the province for five years. 


In this plan of accommodation, Antony endeavoured to fruſtrate 
the principal articles, by means of the conditions which he took care 
to ſubjoin; and, in order intirely to defeat the purpoſe of his anta- 
gonilts, he ſent to Rome, in the company of the deputies of the 
Senate, his Queſtor, of the name of Cotyla, with orders to ſolicit 
his intereſt, and to intrigue y with the Senators and principal citizens 
Complaining of the \Megadant | his enemies had gained in the Senate, 


“ With what countenance,” he ſaid, « can they arraign the admi- 


« * niſtration of Oktar, while they ſubmit to that of Cicero ? If 
« they allege that Cxſar v was an Ae What is this Cicero, who 


as 


27 Withio the Alps. | Beyond the Alps _ cles. Philip. . 
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BOOK «pretends to dictate to the Roman Senate, and to ſuſpend the orders 


V. Vip 
2 of the Roman People? Let him know that I claim the province of 


Gaul, in conſequence of an appointment from the higheſt autho 
4 rity in the ſtate, and he may be aſſured that I ſhall treat Decimus 


« | Brutus as à rebel, if he perſiſt in withholding it from me. The 
“life of this traitor ſnhall atone for that noble blood which he ſhed 


in the Senate Houſe, and ſhall expiate that 2 in which Cicero is 
4 faſt involving the Senate itſelf?“4fůu r ] 


Antony, in tliis eommiſſion to his e and in his publick de- 


clarations, joined with the inſolence of the matter, affected expreſ- 


ſions of ſubmiſſion to the Senate; and made a variety of propotals, 


either to gain time, or to curry favour with the army, whoſe intereſt 


he pretended to have greatly at heart. The deputies, who had been 


employed on this unſucceſsful buſineſs, incurred much pablic cen- 


ſure. It was unworthy of L. Piſo and of L. Philippus, it was ſaid, 
to hold any intercourſe with a rebel, who refuſed to comply with the 
orders that were ſent- to him“ 5 Under this ſenſe of the matter, at 

a meeting of the Senate, it was moved, that war mould be declared 
againſt Antony, and that every Senator ſhould aſſume the military 
habit, This motion was agreed to, even by Lucius Cæſar, uncle to 
Antony; a decree was framed | upon it, and paſſed without oppttion, 


by which the army under — command, were required by: a Nen 


day to lay down their arms | 
Upon this reſolution, e by woe who ſtrove for al preſer- 

vation of the commonwealth, great rejoicings were made over all 
Italy, and it did not then appear from whence any real danger could 
ariſe to the authority of laws, which were ſo properly ſupported. 
The Conſuls, it was obſerved, acted with great vigour ; the Senate, 
the middling claſs, and the citizens in general, expreſſed great 
* Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii, Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlvi. c. 29, 30. Cicer. 

* Cicer. ad Famil. lib, xii. ep. 4. Philip. viii. 
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levies that were ordered. The reputation which Cicero gained i.? 


bringing public affairs into this ſituation, ſet him at the head of the 


commonwealth; but while it placed the whole adminiſtration of the 


ſtate in his hands, it made him an object of great animoſity to the 


oppoſite party, and of ſome envy to many perſons of principal con- 
ſideration in his own. It was under the impreſſion of theſe circum- 


ſtances, he complained that Senators of the firſt rank were lukewarm, 


were timid, or ill affected to the cauſe of the republic *, 1 51 
The conduct of the war was committed to the Conſuls, n Jointly 
with them, to Octavius, in the capacity of Proprætor. Orders were 


likewiſe diſpatched to Lepidus and to Plancus, to co- operate with 
theſe officers, The firſt was yet on his march into Spain, through 


the province of Narbonne; the other was poſted on the Rhone 
The treaſury being ſo much exhauſted by the late embezzlements, 
that there was not money ſufficient for the immediate ſervice, it was 
agreed. that all citizens, ſhould. pay the five and twentieth, part of all 
their effects; that the Senators ſnould pay, over and above, a certain 


rate for all the houſes or tenements they either poſſeſſed or let to te- 


nants, and that in aid of theſe ſupplies, requiſitions of en and 
of arms ſhould be made through all the towns of Italy. 

In the mean time, Octavius, without waiting for the ay 
with which the Senate had lately inveſted him, had followed Antony 
acroſs the Apennines, and; took poſt with his army at the Forum 
Cornelii , on the road from Ariminum to Mutina.”. Ide meſ- 
ſages which paſſed between the Senate and Antony, as well as the 

aan which the nn . the en, of winners ae in 


, i int 
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B 0.0K advancing with their forces, gave him ſome degree of .uneaſmeſs, 
| Pia was employed at Rome in conducting the new levies, Hits 

uus, though deſtined to take the field, and to join Octavius, as ſtill 
| bd AE han 
1 | without interruption. - 5 WH irga vr xo 
4H  OQtavius, after having ſent many preſſing meſſages to. haſten, the 
march of the Conſul, was at laſt joined by him at the Forum Cor- 
nelii, and they advanced together; forced the poſts which, Antony 
had eſtabliſhed at Claterna and Bononia, and,encamped at the latter of 
theſe places. Here they were till ſeparated by the Rhenus and 
Lavinius from the army of Antony, which covered the ſiege of Mu- 
tina, and were precluded from any communication with the town. 
They endeavoured, however, to give notice of their approach. to the 
beſieged; and for this purpoſe, the country being flat, they hoiſted 
lights on the higheſt trees ; but not relying entirely on theſe fignals, 
they employed a dexterous ſwimmer, who undertook to paſs into the 
town by the channel of the river, and to n. Wb 1 
their arrival engraved on à plate of metal. mY 
' _ Upon this information, Brutus was confirmed in his reſolution. of 

Fefeaditig the place to the laſt extremity, and prevailed. on the gar- 

riſon, under the hopes of a ſpeedy relief, to mann in en 

and dangers of their preſent ſervice *, +  - 

The Senate, notwithſtanding that they conſidered the erte 
of the republic as the common cauſe of all thoſe who could hope to 
partake in its honours, and believed that the preſent Conſuls, Hirtius 
and Panſa, were ſincerely embarked in its cauſe; and notwithſtand- 
ing the confidence they placed in Octavius as oppoſed to Antony, 
they ſtill relied chiefly on thoſe who had taken an active part againſt 
the late uſurpation of Cæſar, and looked to Brutus and Cafſing for a 


Dio. Caſl. lib. xlvi. c. 35, os. * Dio. Caſſ. lib. xIyi. e. 38, 36. 
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— the, remains of -that-ailitary fyftion- On CHAR 
this account; they had annulled the proceedings of Antony relating — 


to the diſtribution of the eaſtern provinces, reinſtated Mareus Brutus 
in the government of Macedonia, and Caſſius in that of Syria; and, 
by theſe appointments, placed the whole reſources of the commons 
wealth, fron the Hauriatie to Cs dere HA ARIA if 
under their authorit / ohn lg: Q ie 
Marcus Brutus and Caſſius had left eee eee 
Brutus had paſſed through Lueania. Thither Porcia accompanied 
him, with the melancholy proſpect of parting, perhaps for ever: 
While ſhe endeavoured to conceal her grief, ſhe was betrayed into 
tears by the ſight of a picture, which repreſented the parting of 
Hector and Andromachse; One of the company, without obſerving 
and my buſband are, Hector, all in ibee But I cannot reply,“ 
ſaid Brutus, © in the words of Hector, go to thy maids, and mind aby 
«* hom; for although Porcia is deficient in ſtrength of body, an 
mind ſhe is formed to great affairs iis 
Brutus, having embarked Ca ls ei ad Ska 
was received with every mark of reſpect. Here he ſeemed to devote 
himſelf intirely to ſtudy ; but had his agents employed to provide 
what was neceſſary againſt the ſtorm, which he had reaſon to expect. 
He' ſent Heroſtratus into Macedonia to ſound the diſpoſition of the 
troops in that province, and drew about himſelf all the young Ro- 
mans who were then at Athens, attending the different ſchools 
D Weh porn fe EY _ ation i hrs 
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"Hit xaoywniroc. Uiad. lib. vi. v. 529. 
For theſe particulars, Plutarch quotes young Bibulus, the ſon of Porcia by” 1 Former 
boſbana, who was preſent. Plutarch. in Bruto. 
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B' O . K While Brutus remained in Greece, 6 ee 
— command of an officer, named Apuleius , with a. ſum of money 


amounting to ſixteen thouſand talents, collected from the revenue of 
Aſia, were delivered up to him. The troops who had ſerved lately 
under Vatinius in Illyricum, being then at Dyrrachium, deſerted 
from their commander to join him. Thoſe under Caius Antonius, 
at Appollonia, followed this example. Part of -Dolabella's forces, 


who were marching under Cinna into Aſia, likewiſe. leſt theit patry 


to join that of the republic. As Brutus was confidered in Mace- 
donia and Theſſaly as reviving the party of Pompey, many who had 
ſerved. under that leader, and were yet diſperſed in thoſe parts; 


| flocked to his ſtandard, ſo that the new levies he had ordered; were 


ſoon completed to the amount of four legions and five hundred horſe, 
A great convoy, with ſpare arms, which Cæſar had provided for the 
Parthian war, and which, by the order of Antony, were then to be 
again returned into Italy, were intercepted by him at Demetrias. 
Upon the order of the Senate to put him in poſſeſſion of Macedonia, 
the greater part of the province, then under the command of Hor- 
tenſius, acknowledged his authority. At his departure from Athens, 
many of the young Roman nobility made a part of his retinue, and 
among theſe, the ſon of Marcus Tullius Cicero, who, though with a 
genius for letters inferior to that of his father, den, een 
diſtinguiſhed as a ſoldier in the courſe of the war. 4, 

Caſſius, at the ſame time, had gone with the utmoſt Aifpach i into 
Syria, to prevent Dolabella, who was ſent by the oppoſite party to take 


poſſeſſion of that province, He had received ſome ſupplies of men 


and of money from Trebonius, then commanding at Smyrna, and 
prevailed with part of the cavalry of Dolabella, on their march 


through the province of Aſia, to abandon their leader. With theſe 


2 Cic. Philip. xiii. * plutarch. in Bruto. 
* Dio, Caff, lib, xlvii. c. 27. 39 Ioid, 
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forces; he advanced into Cilicia, reduced the eity of Tarſus, and © H A V. 
continued ar AH le? Weh rene into his intended * 
province. 000 44oraxtt (13; 

| pf} AIRES of Caſſius, b andts 

_ oppolite parties had actually committed hoſtilities againſt each other. 

The troops:which had been ſtationed there by Julius Cæſar, had even, 
before his death, mutinied, and had put Sextus Julius, a young man 

who commanded them, to death. They ſubmitted themſelves to the 
command of Cæcilius Baſſus, one of Pompey's officers, who, having 
eſcaped. from Pharſalia, then lay at Tyre, and in this change of their 

leader, declared for the party of the republic. They defeated Statius 

Murcus, whom. Cæſar had ordered, with three legions, to reduce 
them, and made it neceſſary to bring againſt them a reinforcement 

officer, had accordingly brought theſe forces, and was actually en- 
c ny ar Mawes when 

Caſſius arrived in Syria. | | 

There were' now in this ines. greed pie beg no 

leſs than eight legions. Upon the arrival of Caſſius, the two legions 

under Baſſus declared for him; and ſoon after the other ſix, moved 

by the authority of his ene from the Senate, or gaiued by 

his perſonal character and addreſs, followed this example. Four 

more legions, who, intending to join Dolabella, were marching from 

Egypt through Paleſtine “, were intercepted, and forced to receive 
his orders as governor of Syria. His army, een accel- 

ſions, amounted to twelve legionns. 

Upon the firſt e intended, o-paſſeſs 
themſelves of theſe important provinces, Dolabella, ta whom, by the 

influence of Antony, io commend 9429098 Mach bong ee 


. 
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1 0% cut from Rome, and with all poſſible :diligence joined ſome troops 
— chat were placed to receive him on the ſide of Macedonia, paiſedithe 


Helleſpont, and continued his route to the eaſt. In paſſing through 


the province of Aſia, he had an interview at Smyrna with Trebo- 
nius, profeſſed a friendſhip for him, affected great reſpect for his aſ- 


ſociates in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, and a zeal for the reſtoration 


of the commonwealth. After this conference with the governor of 
che province, he put his army in motion with the moſt pacific ap- 


pearances on the route to Epheſus; and having by theſe means put 
Trebonius off his guard, he returned in the night, furpriſed the city 
of Smyrna, ſeized on the perſon of the governor, and, with many 
inſults, put him to the torture, continuing him under it for ſome 
days, in order to extort a diſcovery of the treaſure which he ſuppoſed 
to be hid in ſome repoſitory of the province; but on the third day, Do- 
labella having ſatiated his mind with theſe cruelties, gave orders that 
Trebonius ſhould be ſtrangled, his head ſevered from the body, and 
expoſed on the point of a panes while the limbs were dragged 
through the ſtreets. 

This murder, being. damen on the . of a Roman officer, 
within the very province in which he was appointed to command, 
raiſed a general indignation. Dolabella was declared a public enemy 
by the Senate. The conduct of the war againſt him was committed 
to Caius Caſſius, who was now at the head of the armies in Syria, 
and who, together with Marcus Brutus, was authoriſed by formal 
deerees to retain all the forces they had aſſembled, and all the re- 
ſources of which they were poſſeſſed, and to employ them according 
to their own judgment, where n ſervice of che r, ſeemed 
moſt to require their exertions ©. 

Thus the flames of war, which were already lighted in se 
gan to extend, and were ſoon communicated to every part of che 

Dis. Cat. Hb. leit. e. 29. 2 Cicer. Philip. xi. 


2 empire. 
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empire. The oppoſite armies before Mutina continued during the © = . 

winter to obſerve each other, and in their attempts to give or to 
withhold relief from the beſieged, had frequent ſkirmiſhes and par- 
tial engagements. The chief direction of affairs at Rome, in the 
mean time, had devolved on Cicero, who incited the Senate and the 
People, with all the powers of his eloquence, againſt Antony. The 
ſoldiers in general, with their oſſicers, were notwithſtanding inclined 
to favour this declared enemy of che commonwealth, Ventidius in 
particular, who profeſſed to range himſelf under Octavius, was in 
_ reality warmly attached to his rival; and, in order to ſerve him, 
formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Cicero, and the other heads of the repub- 
lican party. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled a body of -veterans in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and advanced towards the city; but his 
deſign being ſuſpected, and the perſons againſt hom it was directed 
having taken the alarm, and withdrawn to places of ſafety, he turned 
apy Ms the Picenum, and thays . en — cams 
The Senate, e * as in ful 
poſſeſſion of the republic, deviſed laws, to prevent for the future 
thoſe abuſes which had given riſe to the preſent diſorders. They re- 
ſolved, that no extraordinary commiſſion of any kind ſhould be given 
to any ſingle — or any provincial appointment prolonged be- 
yond a year“. While they were thus employed, ſeparate addreſſes 
ere preſented to them from Lepidus and from Plancus, warmly re- 
commending an accommodation with Antony“. Cicero made his 
obſervations on this conduct, in a letter to Plancus of the thirteenth 
of the kalends of April, or twentieth of March 3 but he delivers 
himſelf to e on the ſame . with n f 


43 Cicer. Philip. xii, Ibid, ad Familiar. Dio. Cafl. lib. xlvi. c. 39. 
lib. * 4.46. Cicer. Philip. Ai. 
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K to ſome recent honours which had been received by this officer, An 
por which he neglected to make the proper acknowledgments-. I 


1 am glad, he ſaid, that you wiſh to reconcile your fellow ei- 
«-tizens to each other. If you could procure them peace without 
«: ſlavery, you would perform a moſt acceptable ſervice to your 
«country, and acquire much honour to yourſelf ; but if, under the 
« title of peace, we are again to become the ſlaves of a profligate 
« villain, be aſſured that every man in his ſenſes will prefer death. 
« In my opinion, therefore, it will be wiſe in you to deſiſt from a 
„ propoſal, which neither the Senate, the People, nor any good man 
can approve *,” f 5 e 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſentiments, publicly declared by a peru 


% 


then ſuppoſed to be at the head of the republic, numbers in the city 


An che Senate eſpouſed” the cxulo of. Antony, Fim it wieo/ 
houſe the wife and children of this ſuppoſed public enemy were en- 
tertained, openly correſponded with him. The Conſul Panſa pro- 
poſed a freſh deputation to him with overtures of peace, and his 
party in the Senate inſidiouſly offered to devolve the honour of this 
deputation upon Cicero himſelf, who rejected the offer, with proper 


animadverſion on the danger to which his life muſt be expoſed in 


the camp of his enemy, and diſcuſſed with his uſual eloquence the 
weakneſs of the council itſelf, as well as the great impropriety 
of his being employed in it. . en 
While this meaſure was in agitation, Hirtius and Octavius appear 
to have ſent a joint meſſage to Antony, informing him of what had 
been propoſed in the Senate, and defiring a ceſſation of arms, with 
liberty to convey. ſome ſupply to the garriſon of Mutina, until the 
event of the Senate's deliberations ſhould be known. Antony replied 
in terms calculated to inſinuate himſelf into the favour. of the late 


4 Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. x, ep. 627. 
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Gafar's.party,, aud to gain the affection of the army; but full ef re- CHAP, 
proach and .contumely againſt thoſe who. pretended to eſpouſe the lens 
cauſe, of the commonwealth, and againſt the authors of the preſent 
councils, at Rome, Theſe had recently, procured a decree of the Se- 
nate, full of indignation; againſt, the murderers of Trebonius,, and 
had furniſhed Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius with a commiſſion . 
and. warrant to execute public juſtice againſt, Dolabella on, this: ac» - 
count, 10 reference to theſe circumſtances, * I know not (ſaid An- 
7 tony, in bis anſwer to Hirtius and Odavius) whether I ſhould ** 
« receive more ſatisfaction from the death of that villain Trebonius, 
« than I feel indignation at the unjuſt ſentence paſſed againſt Dola- 
„bella. That the Roman Senate ſhould value the life of that vile 
< fellow Trebonius, more than they did that of Cæſar himſelf, the 
« father of his country, is ſurely provoking enough ; but what muſt 
« feel, when I ſee you Hirtius, whom Cæſar has raiſed and adorned. 
«* ſo much, that I am perſuaded you ſcarcely know yourſelf; and. 
hen I ſee you, young man, who have no pretence to conſidera- 
tion beſides the name of Cæſar, which you. have boldly aſſumed, 
* contributing all i in your power to blaſt the memory.of Czar ? and 
% when I ſee you both endeavouring to oppreſs his friends, commit- 
ting yourſel ves, with all the powers of the commonwealth, into 
« the hands of Marcus Brutus and of Caius .Caſhus, who were his 
% murderers; and when I ſee you joined againſt me to reſcue from 

« juſtice this aſſaſſin, Decimus Brutus, Who had ſo aggravated a 
part in the ſame crime? But, the-camp and the head quarters of 
« Pompey it ſeems are to be. formed. anew, and to bear the name 
and the authority of a Roman Senate, and the exile Cicero is to, 
« be ſet up at the head of this reviving party. . TY WP: 
. « You are employed in avenging the . death of Treboni r ie 

« employed in avenging that of Cæſar; we, who were once the - 
friends of Cæſar, are like a troop of gladiators to part, and from : 

1 oppoſite 
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3B OO K „ oppoſite ſides to fight and to out one another's throats-under- the 
direction of Cicero, who is become maſter of the ſhew! But for 


me, I have taken my reſolution, and will neither ſuffer the veteran 
to be ſtript of their Juſt rewards, nor the wrongs, which are in- 
* tended to myſelf and to my friends, to be carried into execution. 
If in this I am ſupported,. and fucceed, life will be fweet; if 1 
fall, the thought of what you are to ſuffer, from the very party 


you are now endeavouring to raife up againſt me, will even then 


< be ſome conſolation. If the faction of Pompey be ſo inſolent in its | 
ruin, I chooſe that you, rather than I, ſhould experience. the effect 
of its recovery, and of its return to power,” 

Antony, in all his diſcourſes, affected to be in good OWE: 
ing with Lepidus and with Plancus, who, he inſinuated, were in 
concert with himſelf, and embarked in the ſame cauſe *”. But what- 
ever ſecret correſpondence theſe officers may have held together, they 


and Pollio likewiſe profeſſed the higheſt duty to the Senate, and af- 
fection to the commonwealth. Plancus having, for ſome time after 


the commencement of the war, declined any open declaration, now 
informed the Senate in a public addreſs, That he had hitherto been 
taking meaſures to render the declaration he ſhould make of real 
moment to the republic; that he had remained filent ſo long, not 
from any heſitation in the choice of his party, but from a deſire 
more efſfectually to ſerve that party which he had long ſince em- 
braced ; that before he declared himſelf, he had ſecured the co-ope- 
ration of his offiters, the affections of his army, and of the whole 
province in which he was ſtationed; that he was now at the head of 
five complete legions well affected to the republic, and, in conſe- 
-quence of his liberalities, attached to himſelf; that the whole pro- 
wince was unanimous in the ſame cauſe;. that the b. with a zeal 
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n their own freedom or ſafety could not /ſurpals, © 155 A P. 


lrad taken arms in ſupport of the Roman republic ; 
to obey the orders of the Senate, either to retain his command, or to 
reſign it to any perſon they ſhould appoint to receive it from him; 
that he would remain in his poſt, or advance upon the enemy; and 


by the haſt of theſe meaſures, if it ſhould be thought expedient, draw ©: 


upon himſelf the whole weight of the war; that provided he could, 


by any means, re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth, or defer its ruin, the 


manner of doing it was indifferent to him. Others, he ſaid, 


had declared themſelves for the Senate, while that body, being 


greatly alarmed, was laviſh of its commendations and of its re- 
wards; but that if he had miſſed the time in which his ſervices 
were likely to have been moſt highly valued, he had choſen the 
occaſion which promiſed from them the greateſt benefit to the 
commonwealth, a conſideration which ſhould be to him a Mallet 


reward: for the higheſt ſervice he could perform *. 

Pollio, at the ſame time, wrote to Cicero, expreſſing a violent de- 
teſtation of Antony's party, and of the deſigns of their leader. To 
be connected with ſuch a perſon in any cauſe, he ſaid, would be 
grie vous; even to have acted under. Cæſar, being contrary to his 


diſpoſition and to his principles, was, notwithſtanding the circum- 


ſtances which obliged him to it, now become ſufficient matter of re- 
gret, The experience of his condition under that ufurper had 
made him more ſenſible of the value of freedom, and of the miſery 
of dependence and ſervitude. '* If any one for the future,” he con- 
tinned, © ſhall pretend to uſurp ſuch powers, he ſhall find in me an 

open and declared enemy. There. is no MIN AA 
not expoſe myſelf in the cauſe of freedom *. | 


| Gees, ad. Famil. lib. A. 6. f. Y +49 Ibid, c. 31. 
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While the party of the Senate appeared to gain ſuch acceſſions of 


OD. oof ſtrength by the declaration of fo many military officers in the dif- 


ferent provinces, Decimus Brutus was reduced to great ſtraits at 


Mutina; and waited, under many circumſtances of diſtreſs, for the 
opening of a campaign, in which he expected that his ovyn fate, and 
that of the republic, might ſoon be determined. On the approach of 
the proper ſeaſon, the Conſul Panſa, with the levies he had made, 
amounting to four legions, marched towards Gaul, and being ar- 

rived at Bononia on the fourteenth of April, was next day to have 


joined his colleague, who had taken poſt with Octavius to obſerve, 


and to impede the progreſs of the ſiege. To facilitate their junction, 
Hirtius had detached the legion which was called the Martia, with 
two Prætorian bands, to occupy the paſſes, and to ſtrengthen the van 
of Panſa's army, in caſe they mould be diſturbed on their march. 
Antony, at the ſame time, having intelligence of their route, marched 


In the night with two choſen legions, the ſecond and third, two 


Prætorian cohorts, being veteran and experienced troops, with a nu- 


merous body of irregulars and horſe. He took poſt at a village, 


which was called the Forum Gallorum, and poſting the horſe and 
irregulars in open view in the field, at ſome diſtance from the village, 
he placed the legions and irregular infantry 1 in ambuſcade N the 
cover of the houſes. 

When Panſa's army, led by the detachment which Hirthus had 
ſent to receive them, came in ſight of Antony's horſe and irregulars, 
they could not be reſtrained until the poſture and ſtrength : of the 
enemy were examined. They broke from their ranks, and, without 
waiting till the village ſhould be viſited, they ruſhed through a defile 
in a wood or morals to intercept the enemy, who, appearing to conſiſt 
of horſe and light infantry alone, could, as they apprehended, 'have 


no hopes of ſafety but by endeavouring to eſcape, which it was ne- 


ceſſary by an immediate attack to prevent. As the foremoſt of Panſa's 
4 ; ; 
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army were paſſing in the: moſt difonderiy manner from this defile, © 111 A r. 
in patſuit of their ſuppoſed prey, Antony, with the legions, placed 


imſelf in their way, and forced him to fly with great laughter. Panſa 
himſelf was dangerouſly wounded, and his army obliged to take refuge 
in the camp from which they had marched in the morning. Here too 
Antony attempted to force them, but was repulſed; and fearing that 
his own retreat might be cut off, took his reſolution to retire, and 
endeavoured, without loſs of time, adj mee. un, 1x fDongy 
Ne lay before Muti na... 
Antony was ſoon juſtified in his Splat of the this to 
which the further purſuit of his victory over Panſa might have ex- 
poſed Him ; for Hirtins, having intelligence of the movernent he had 
made in the night, though too late to prevent its effects, had left his 
camp with twenty cohorts of veterans, arrived at the Forum Gallo- 
rum, aud was in poſſeſſion of the very ground on which Panſa had 


been defeated, when Antony, returning from the purſuit of his 


victory, fell, in his turn, into the ſame fnare which he himſelf, a 
fe hours before, had fo ſucceſsfully laid for his enemy, Was ac- 
cordingly ſurpriſed and defeated with great laughter, and with the 
loſs of che eagles or ſtandards of both the legions, and of ſixty enfigns 
of the cohorts. | Aﬀer this diſaſter he himſelf, having fled with the 
cavalry, arrived about ten at night in his camp before Mutina “, 
from thence ſent detachments abroad to collect ne remains of his 
ſcattered party, or to facilitate their retreat NE OO 


_ Panſa, having been carried to Bononia on Comme 45 the, wounds 
he had received, Hirtius took. the command of his diviſion, of the 
army, and eſſocted its junction with his own, boa with Map 
Octavius. 2 24 414: (323290 "0s DOWD Ql WA td IG $I! 
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In thisftate of affairs, Antony being confiderablyweakened by his Joſs | 


n de late Gion, and the enemy greatly reinforced by their junction, 


he determined to keep within His lines, to continue the blockade of 
Mutina, and to await the effect of the diſtreſs into which he had 
already reduced the beſieged. The danger to which Decimus 
Brutus, with the garriſon, were expoſed, at the ſame time haſtened 
the endeavours of Hirtius and Octavius to foree the beſiegers to 
battle. Fer this purpoſe, or in order to reſieve the town, they made 


a feint to throw in ſuccours on a ſide which the heſiegers had deemed 


Antony, alarmed by this attempt to render abortive all the labours 
ke had ſuſtained in the preceding blockade, drew forth his army 
to oppoſe them, and by this movement expoſed himſelf to the ha- 
zard of a general engagement, While he was making his diſpoſition to- 
receive the enemy in the field, his lines were attacked by a ſally from 
the town, and it became neceſſary to divide his forces. He himſelf, 
with that part of his army which remained with him to make head 
againſt Hirtius and Octavius, was defeated, fled to his camp, and, 
being purſued thither, continued to give way, until the ation ended 
by the death of the Conſul Hirtius, who, after he had forced the 
intrenchments of the enemy, was killed, and fell near to the Præto- 
rium. or head-quarters of their general. 

Upon this event, Octavius, not having the qualities of a ſoldier 
which were neceſſary to replace the Conſul, ſuffered the victorious 
army, thus checked by the loſs of their commander, to be driven 
back from the ground they had gained, and left Antony again in 
poſſeſſion of his works. | 

The vanquiſhed' party, however, feeling all the effects of a de- 


feat, and not being in condition to continue the ſiege, reſolved to 
decamp in the night; and they executed this reſolution unobſerved: 


and unmoleſted by their enemies, either from the town of Mutina 
Mm 8 oer 
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or the camp. Odavius had a courage and ability more fit for the GAY 
council than for the field; and Decimus Brutus, though at break of 


day he obſerved that the lines of the beſiegers ſeemed to be evacuated, 
yet, as he had no intelligence from the camp, remained all that day in 
ſuſpence, Even after he had received information of what had paſſed, 


of the various events of the action, and of the Conſul's death, and found, 


that he was from thenceforward to depend on Octavius for ſupport and 
co-operation in the war, being greatly alarmed by the neglet which 
this young man had ſhown in not joining him the moment the 
communication between them was open; and not being in condi- 
tion to act alone, having neither cavalry nor baggage-horles, and the 
troops being greatly reduced by the hardſhips they had ſuffered, he was 
obliged to remain inactive while the enemy continued their retreat 


undiſturbed Þ'. 


„VPV 


for by Panſa to Bononia to. concert the future operations of the war, 
he learned, on his way, that this Conſul was dead of his wounds. 
without halting, reached the fens of Sabatta on the coaſt of Liguria. 


and made a halt, to confider of his future operations. At the ſame - 


time Ventidius, who, upon the news of the defeat of his friend at 


ö — had paſſed the Apenitinis by — followed and 


joined him at this place 

In the firſt accounts of Antony s defeat that were eme to W 
it was reported, chat his army had been intirely routed; that he 
himſelf had eſcaped from the field of battle with only a few broken 
remains of his infantry unarmed; and that to recruit his numbers, 


* che ad Pamitiar, Hb. xi; ep. 13.” * 
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oe he had enen —— and fer Jooſe and enliſted the 
des flives*. LB© 19313 38 F107 SL I 3' oy rin 8 


Upon thele” repreſentations tlie Senate nen arid, 
amidſt the acclamations of the Peopte, ordered a feaſt of thankſgiving, 
which was to laſt for ſixty days,” and renewed the proclamation in 
which Antony, and all who had ſerved under his command; were 
declared to have forfeited — the 1 wy bed ee Io to be enemies 
of their country . nens 41 dul it H 

The commonwealth being deptivel of its legal head " the death 
ol both the Conſuls, Decimus Brutus, as next in ſucceſſion, accord- 
ing to the arrangement which had been made for the enſuing year, 
became the principal object of conſideration with the Senate ; and 
being Tuppoſed moſt deeply intereſted in the preſervation of the re- 
public, was the perſon on whom they chiefly relied for the ſupport of 
their cauſe. © The Senators, accordingly, ſeemed to drop at once the 
high regard which they had hitherto paid to Octavius, and over- 
looking his pretenſions and his influence over the army, gave to Brutus 
the command of all their forces, "whether in Italy or in Gaul. 
Thus ended the connection of the young Cæſar with the friends 
of the republic, an alliance which had, on both ſides, probably been 
equally inſincere. The young man, pretending to have his eyes 
opened by this conduct of the Senate, and ſuppoſing that the party of 

Antony was leſs hoſtile to himſelf, than that which had now gained 
the aſcendant in the commonwealth, he lighted the inſtructions which 
were ſent to him to take his orders from Brutus, retained the com- 
mand not only of the troops which had followed his own ſtandard, 
but the command likewiſe of a legion which had been raiſed for the 
republic by Panſa . He refuſed to co-operate with Decimus Brutus 


3+ Cicer, ad Familiar, lib, A. ep. 10. 4% Cicer. ad Familiar. lib, xi. eg. 20 
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and the Martia, to hinder men mee a 
from Rame. 

In this manner, axthe-reſpect which rl On ee 
Senate vaniſhed with the occaſion. which they had for his ſervices; ſo 
all the profeſſions he made of concern for the republic, and of zeal 


for its reſtoration, diſappeared, with the intereſt which led him. to 


make thoſe profeſſions. And Decimus Brutus, the perſon now ac- 
knowledged by the Senate as Conſul Elect, and head of the republic, 
for whoſe relief Octavius affected to have aſſembled his forces, was 
left by him to finiſh the remains of the war againſt Antony, at the 
head of ſuch troops as had any degree of attachment. to the cauſe of 
the republic. ER 
Decimus Brutus, when the war broke out, had a military cheſt 
of. e chouſand. Seltertia, about three hundred: and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds; but the whole was now expended, and his own credit 
hkewiſe exhauſted. He was, from this time forward, ill ſupported 
at Rome, all motions made in his favour being oppoſed by the party 
of Octavius, as well as by that of Antony. | The troops that adhered 
to him amounted to ſeven legions; theſe he ſubſiſted by ſuch re- 
ſources as he. himſelf could command. He advanced: to Dortona on 
' the fourth of May ; and from [thence continuing his march till 
within thirty miles of the enemy, he received intelligence, that An- 
tony, in a ſpeech to his army, had declared his intention to paſs the 
Alps, and to caſt himſelf intirely on the friendſhip of Lepidus, in 


whoſe diſpoſition he profeſſed to have great confidence; that this 


propoſal being diſagreeable to the army, they had declared their reſolu- 
tion to remain in Italy, and exclaimed, That there they would conquer, 
or pn that A had been diſconcerted by chi an 
i Cicen, ad Familiar, . 5 * Ibid op, 16. 670632; p 
kts: 1 and 
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in-purſuing'the late victory againſt Antony, and had influence enough © * g Þ 
with different bodies of the army, particularly with the fourth legion don 
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0% %K and had continued a whole day undetermined as to his future ope- 
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—— rations; but in order to conform himſelf to the inclination of the army, 


and, if poſſible, to keep his footing in Italy, he was about to ſurpriſe 
Pollentia, a fortified place 'on the Tenarus, and had detached Tres. 
bellius with a body of cavalry for this purpoſe, | 

Decimus Brutus, upon this intelligence, ſent forward * b 
to prevent the deſign on Pollentia; and theſe having effected their 
march in time to ſecure the place, the enemy, by this diſappoint» 
ment, notwithſtanding their late reſolution to remain in Italy, were 
under a neceſſity of paſling the Alps. They undertook this difficult 
march ſo ill provided with every neceſſary, that, according to Plu- 
tarch, they had no ſubſiſtence but what was found on the route, con- 
fiſting chiefly of wild herbs, fruits, and animals not commonly uſed 
for human food; but Antony himſelf diſcovered a patience and a 
force of mind which no man, judging by his uſual way of life, could 
have expected from him; and, by his own example, ſupported the 
ſpirits of his men through the greateſt diſtreſſes 


Lepidus, in conſequence of the Senate's APES: ey ile 


defire to be at hand Wasen esse the ſtate of the war in 


Italy might require, had diſcontinued the march of his army into 
Spain, and returning through the province of Narbonne, had paſſed 
the Rhone at its confluence with the Soane; and now, hearing of 
Antony's march, deſcended on the left of theſe. rivers, and took a 
ſituation to intercept him, not far from the coaſt at the Forum Vo- 
contium, eee ene 


into the fea at Forum Julii “. 


In the mean time, Antony had paſſed the Alps, and on the ff. 
teenth of May arrived with the firſt diviſion of his army at Forum 
Julij, four-and-twenty miles from the ſtation of Lepidus. Vend- 


59 Cicer, ad Famil. lib, xj. ep. 13. %* Plut, in Antonio, * Frejus. | 
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dius having followed about two days march in the rear of Antony, 
and having again joined him at this place, their forces cotifiſted ® of 
the ſecond legion intire, with a confiderable number of men, but 


without arms; the broken remaitis of many legions, together with a 


body of cavalry, of which, this part of the army having ſuffered leaft 


in the late action, Antony had ftill a conſiderable force. But in this 
poſition many deſerted from him, and his numbers were daily di- 
miniſhing z Silanus and Culeo, two officers of rank, were among the 

Such was the poſture of affairs, on the twenty-firſt of May, when 
Lepidus gave to Cicero the ſtrongeſt affarinces ® of zeal for the 
commonwealth. Plancus, at the ſame time, had taken poſt on the 
Iſere®', had thrown a bridge over that river, and waited for the arrival 
of Decimus Brutus, whom he expected to join him by the moſt ordi- 
nary paſſage of the Alps : but while he lay in this poſition he re- 
eeived a meſſage from Lepidus, informing him of Aritoriy's approach, 
and expreflirig great diſtruſt of many in his o] army, whom he ſuſ- 
pected of a diſpoſition to join the enemy. Upon theſe repreſent- 


ations, Plancus marched on the twentieth of May, as appears from 


his diſpatches to Rome of this date, expected to join Lepidus in 
eight days, and hoped, by his preſence, to ſecure the fidelity 
of the army, which began to be queſtioned! He wrote; with 
great confidence, of the zeal and affeQion of his own troops, 
and was pleaſed to ſay, that he himſelf, unſupported by any 
other force, ſhould be able to overwhelm, as he expreſſes himſelf, 
the broken forces of Antony, though jolned'by ths followere of that 
muleteer Ventidius 


In the mean time, — Antoayuerd] Lepitfun remaining in : 


bebt of each other, frequent meſſages paſſed between the leaders; and 
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BOOT as no hoſtilities were committed, the ſoldiers converſed freely toge- 
— ther, though without any apparent effect.. Lepidus ſtill profeſſed 
to govern himſelf by the orders of the Senate, and to' employ his 
army in ſupport of the commonwealth. But while he preſerved 
theſe appearances, he ſent an order to countermand the junction of 
Plancus; and having convened his own army, as uſual, around the plat- 
form“, from which it was the cuſtom to harangue the troops, he 
addreſſed them in a ſpeech, in which he repeated his profeſhons of 
duty to the republic, and urged a vigorous exertion in the war. It 
had not yet appeared to what point theſe profeſſions were tending, 
when he was anfwered with exclamations, which he probably ex- 
pected, from ſome leading perſons among the ſoldiers, in which they 
declared the wiſhes of the army for peace. Two Roman Confuk, they 
ſaid, had been already killed in this unnatural quarrel. The beſt blood 
of the republic had been ſpilt, and the moſt reſpectable citizens 
declared enemies of their country; that it was time to ſheathe the 
ſword ; © for our parts,” they ſaid, * we are determined that our arms, 
from henceforward, ſhall not be employed on either ſide From 
this audience the army of Lepidus proceeded to invite Antony into 
their camp, and preſenting him to their general as a friend, termi- 
nated the war between them by a coalition, in appearance forced 
upon Lepidus, but probably previouſly concerted with himſelf. ' 
Antony was now joined with Lepidus in the command of the 
army which had come to oppoſe him, and by his popularity, or ſu- 
perior ability, ſoon got the aſcendant of his colleague. - He found 
himſelf again at the head of a great force, compoſed of the remains of 
his late defeat, three legions that had joined him under Ne 
and ſeven of which the army of Lepidus conſiſted ", — 
Plancus, being ſtill upon his march, perſiſted in his intention to 
Join Lepidus, notwithſtanding he had received an order or inſtruc- 
67 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 6 Cicer. ad Familiar, lib. x. ep. 3 
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ion Tran di mſelf to the contrary; but having, 4d. laſt, receinad po- 9 
beben infermation of his deſetion, and confulering the,danger to kms 


which he hizaſelf mult be:expoſed with am inferior ſores againſt two 
arniies united, he returned to his poſt on the Iſere, and ſent prefling 
inſtances to haſten eee nene 
cours from Italy ** ho 
* . e e I into TI FR 7 5 
dreſſed the Senate in a ſolemn declaration, ſtill aſſerting his affee- 
3 eee and repreſenting the date change af 
3 in a een, refuſed nee 
fellow-citizens. . While be made theſe. profeſſions, he recommended 
to the Senate the example of the army, exhorted them to drop all 


private animoſities, to make the public good the rule ef their conduct, 


and not to treat as a crime, the humane and e ae. 

which fellow-citizens had exerciſed towards each other 
. r 

ä both treating the pretended mutiny of the army ĩn Gaul as 2 mere 


was greatly alarmed, even the populace, affecting a zcal for the amtho- 


rity of the Bepate, demolitheds the Rtatues which had been lately 


erected to Lepidus. The Senators, incenſed not only at His treachery, 
but at the falſe proſeſſions with which he preſumed to addreſs 


them on the ſubject, proceeded to declare him a /ptiblic enemy, | 


and reſolved, that all his adherents; who did not return to their d 
before the firſt of September, ſhould be involved in the me 


tene Private inſtructions were ſent, at the ſame time, to Marei 


Brutus, and to Cajus Caffitis, urging them to haſtem r 


their forces for the defenee end r a 16.15 ya. A A MG T7 
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be. . During theſe tranſaQions, Octavius remained inactive on the fron - 


into cuſtody on this account; the ſuſpicion. remained againſt Octa - 


tiers of Italy. The demiſe of the two Conſuls opened a ne ſcene to 
his ambition. This event came ſo opportunely for his purpoſe, and 
his own character for intrigue was ſo much eſtabliſhed, that he was 
ſuſpected of having had an active part in procuring the death of thoſe 
officers. It was ſaid, that he employed ſome emiſſaries to diſpateh 
mortal, he ſuborned the perſon who dreſſed it, to render it ſo by an 
injection of poiſon. A ſurgeon, named Glyco, was actually taken 


vius till the laſt moment of his life, and even made a part in the 
grievous reproaches with which his memory continued: to be loaded 
after his death. It was rejected, however, at the time, even by 
Marcus Brutus, who warmly interceded with Cicero in behalf of 


| Glyco, as a perſon who was himſelf a great ſufferer, by Panſa's death, 
and who bore ſuch a reputation for probity as ought to have ſecured 


him againſt this imputation . The teſtimony of Marcus Brutus, 
when given in favour of Octavius, muſt, no doubt, be admitted as of 
the greateſt authority, and may be allowed, in ae I 
remove the whole ſuſpicion. c. ct 
Octavius himſelf gave takes Bends when dying of his. wounds 
deſired to ſee him in private, gave him a view of the ſtate.of parties, 
and adviſed him no longer to remain the tool of thoſe who meant 


felves might riſe on its ruins. , But from the detail —— 
the interval between the battle of Mutina and the death of Panſa, of 


which Decimus Brutus ſent an aecount to Cicero, it does ——— 
that Octavius could have ſeen Panſa. And it is probable,, that this 


pretended advice of the dying Conſul was fabricated. afterwards, to 
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juſtify the part wich Octavius took againſt the Senate n. The ſup- ER 2 * 
poſed admonition of Panſa, at any rate, was probably not neceſſary — 
to diſſuade Octavius from continuing to ſapport the republic longer 
than his bw intereſt required. This was the great rule of his 
conduct, and if, until that hour, he continued to believe, that the 
genats intended to raiſe him on the ruin of Antony 's party, in order that 
he might become their own maſter and ſovereign of the common wealth, 
he fancied ſurely what was not probable, and what they never pro- 10 2 
feſſed to be their intention. The reſtoration of the republican go- 
vernment, and of the Senate's authority, implied, that individuals 
were to be ſatisfied with receiving the honours of the republic in their 
turn; and with this proſpect, Octavius himſelf affected to be ſatiſ- 
fied, ſo long as arab eppes engga nag to act grace” 
of a republican.  - Labs ta | | 
The commonwealth aft a great loſs in the death 
of the two'Conſuls. © Though trained up under Cæſar, and not poſ- 
ſeſſed of any remarkable ſhare of political virtue, they were men 
probably of moderate ambition, tenacious of the dignities to which 
they themſelves and every free citizen might aſpire, but not covet- 
ous of more. They were likely, therefore, to acquieſce in the civil 18 L 
eſtabliſhment of their country, and by the dignity of their characters, 
to overawe the more deſperate adventurers, whoſe views and ſuc- 
ceſſes were inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the commonwealth. 
If the Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, had lived even with ſuch abilities 
as they poſſeſſed, they might have kept Lepidus within the bounds* 
of his duty, they might have prevented Antony from recovering the 
defeat which he had lately received at Mutina, and obliged Octavius, 
if not to drop his ambitious deſigns, at leaſt to defer the execution 
nnn 92 But, immediately after the death 
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W of theſe magiſtrates, it became evident, that this young man as di- 
— — ſatisfied with his ſituation and with his party, he not only kept at a diſ- 
| tance from Decimus Brutus, but ſeemed determined not to take any part 

in the farther operations of the campaign. The priſoners that were in 

his hands he treated as friends, and by ſuffering them, without any 


exchange or ranſom, to join their own army, gave hopes that hr 
was ready to treat on reaſonable terms of a reconciliation with their 


n general. He, at the ſame time, took ſteps with the Senate that 
ſeemed to prognoſticate a rupture, made applieation for a triumph, 
in which neither his age, his rank, nor his ſhare in the late action, 
or in the victory obtained over Antony, in any degree ſupported 
him; and having failed in this attempt, he declared his intention to 
ſue for the office of Conſul. E | Tl 
Octavius, when he offered himſelf as a TAG for the Gains 
late, according to Dion Caſſius, affected to inſiſt that Cicero ſhould 
be aſſociated with him in the office, and ſhould take the whole 
- adminiſtration on himſelf. For his own part, he ſaid, that, in + this 
aſſociation, he aſpired only to the title of Magiſtrate; that all the world 
muſt know, the whole authority of government, and all the glory 
to be reaped in the public ſervice would redound to his colleague ;. 
that, in, this requeſt, and in that he had made for a triumph, he had 
no object but to gain a ſituation in which he might lay down his arms 
with honour, as *. ſuch a public nnn in mn _ his _— 
vices ®, | 
Cicero, according to the teſtimony of the ſame hiſtorian, fell pitt 
the ſnare that was laid for him by this artful 'boy, ſupported his pre- 
tenſions," and was willing to A mer the er and the tutor of 
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— afterwards boaſted of the artifice de had employed in (CHAP. 
this piece of fattery to Cicero, as the only means he had left, at that — 
time, to ſecure the continuance of his military command. But the 
Senators, and the partizans of the conſpirators, in particular, were 
greatly exaſperated. The propoſition appeared fo ſtrange, that no 
Tribune, no perſon in any office, not even any private citizen, could 
be found to move it. The animoſity of Cicero to Antony had 
already, they thought, carried him too far in fupporting the preten—- 
ſions of this afpiring young man. If he ſhould prevail on the pre- 
fent occaſion, all that the Senate had hitherto done to reftore the con- 
ſtitution would be fruitlefs. A perfor, who preſumed to claim the 
office of Conful at an age ſo improper, and ſo far ſhort of that which 
the law preſcribed, was likely, when poſſeſſed of this power, to ſet 
no bounds to his uſurpations. In order, therefore, to elude his 
requiſition, they were obliged to defer the elections, and, in the mean 
time, appointed ten commiſſioners under pretence of inquiring into 
the abuſes committed in Antony's adminiſtration, and of diſtributing 
to the army the gratuities, and of executing the ſettlements deviſed 
for their late ſervices,” but probably with a real intention to veſt theſe | 
commiſfioners with the chief direction of affairs, until it could be 
determined who ſhould facceed in the office of Conſul, and Who 
ſhould be intruſted with the ſafety of the republic. The partizans of 
the commonwealth were now, in appearance, ſuperior to their ene- 
mies, but far from W ſecure i Ae of thi ens Wis 116 
had gained | 

The Senate, in older to Eclode Oftavius' from this commiſſion, . 
without giving him any particular reaſon to complain of their par- 
tiality, at the ſame time left out Decimus Brutus; and by this equal 
exclufion of pecols. at we ene of armies * the e ef 
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Nec is affairs, in which the armies were ſo much concerned, they enabled 
— Otarius to fill the minds of the ſoldiers with diſtruſt of the civil 
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power, and to ſtate the intereſts, of the civil and military factions as 
in oppoſition to each other. He no longer, therefore, diſguiſed 
his averſion to the Senate; complained, that they treated him diſ- 
reſpectfully, called him a boy, who muſt be amuſed , decked out with. 
-honours, and afterwards deſtroyed".  * I am excluded,” he ſaid,” 
from the preſent commiſſion, not from any diſtruſt in me, but 
from the ſame motive from which Decimus Brutus is alſo excluded, 


A general diſtruſt of eyery perſon who is likely to eſpouſe the in- 


i tereſts af the army; and, from theſe excluſions, it is evident what 
they intend with reſpect to the claims of the veterans, and with 


reſpect to their expectations of a juſt reward for their ſervices g 


_"Upon«the junction of Antony with Lepidus, the Senate felt he ne- 
ceſſity of paying a little more attention than they had lately done to the 
intereſts of Octavius. Inſtead of appointing him to act under Decimus 
Brutus, as they at firſt intended, they joined him in the command 
of the army; and, in this new ſituation, required him to co- operate 
in defending Italy againſt the united forces of Antony and Lepidus. 

Octavius inſtantly communicated to the army. theſe orders of the 
Senate, with inſinuations of the hardſhips which they were now to 
undergo on being ſent on a freſh ſervice, before they had received the 
rewards which were promiſed and due to them for the former; and 
he propoſed, that they ſhould ſend deputies to. the .Senate with pro- 
per repreſentations on this ſubject. | : 1 


A number of Centurions were accordingly elected * carry, the 
mandate of the army to Rome. PAIN delivered their meſſage in 
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thought” a favourable opportunity to negociate directly with the 
troops, without conſulting their leader; and the Senate accordingly 


ſent a commiſſion for this purpoſe, with hopes that they might be 
able to detach the whole army from their general, or that at leaſt 
they might be able to engage, in their 'own cauſe, thoſe legions in 
particular, who had deſerted from Antony, with profeſſions of zeal 
for the commonwealth, a 

Ocddarius, to counteract this deten before the commiſſioners em | 
ployed in the execution of it arrived, drew forth his army, and in a 
ſpeech complained of this and of the former i injuries he had received 
from the Senate: Their intention,” he ſaid, © is to.cut off ſepa- 
* rately all the leaders of Czſar's party. When they have accom- 
„ pliſhed this purpoſe, the army too muſt fall at their feet They 
4 will recall the grants of land which have been made to you, and 
« will deprive you of the juſt reward of all your faithful ſervices. | 
« They charge me with ambition; but what evidence is there of my 
„ambition? Have L not declined the dignity of Prætor, when vou 

offered to proeure it for me My motive is not ambition, but the 
40 love of my country; and for this I am willing to run any ha- 
* zard to which I myſelf may be expoſed; but cannot endure, upon 
« any account, that you ſhould be ftript of what you have ſo dearly 
« bought by your ſervices in the public cauſe, It i is. now become 
4 evident, that, in order to prevent the moſt dangerous powers. 
from coming into the-Hands of your enemies, and in order 0 ö 
« enſure the rewards to Whith' you are {6 juſtly intitled, it is ne- 

ceſſury that your friends mould de raifed to the head of the hz” 
„ monwealth. In the capacity of Conſul I ſhall be able to do juſtice 


e your merits; to puniſh. dhe murderers of my. father, to. be re 
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* 0 LEW: — of your enemies, anll at laſt to Ming the eee, 
NS... OP meſtic diſſentions to an end... e ee, 


This harangue was returned with ak of joy, ls feeonf 
deputation, to be eſcorted by four hundred men, was inſtantly ap- 
pointed from the army, demanding the Conſulate for their general. 
The officers employed in this ſervice were repeatedly admitted to 
audiences in the Senate“. In anſwer to the objections which were 
drawn from the defects of their general's age and title, they urged 
former precedents; that of Scipio, of Dolabella, and the ſpecial 
acts relating to Octavius himſelf, in whoſe favour ten years of 
the legal age were already diſpenſed with. One of the officers i in 
-this-fingular deputation, while the Senate propoſed a delay in order 
to deliberate on the matter, is ſaid to have ſhown the hilt of his 
dagger; and ſome one of the party who eſcorted. the - deputies, in 
reſuming his arms at the door of the Senate-houſe, was heard to Nix, 
in girding the belt of his ſword, you will not confer the Conſulate on 
' Oeavius, this ſhall, To thele menacing inſinuations, Cicero, -who 
had jokes imputed to him, on occaſions that were- equally ſerious 
to himſelf and to the republic, is ſaid to have replied, 252 z. you pro 
in that language, you will ſurely be beard. _ 

While the Senate delayed giving any direct anſwer to this military 
demand, they again ſent a deputation of their own members with 
money to be diſtributed to the legions, hoping, by this means, to 
divert them from the project which they had formed in fayour of 
their general. But Octavius, being ſecretly appriſed that a ſum of 
money was ſent to corrupt his army, and obſerving that the ſoldiers 
were impatient at having no immediate return to their own meſſage, 
choſe not to Wait the trial of this dangerous experiment, ſeparated 
:the leone into cue columns, marched directly to Rome; and on his 


42 Appian- de Bell. Civ. lib. iu. Dio. Caf. lib. xlvi. c. 4 
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way being met by the deputies. of the n CHAP 


them, ut the EN ehen even eg e — 


n . 1 
pon ae of eee bens 
conſternation. The Senate; believing they had erred in offering too 


little money to the troops, ordered the former bounty to be doubled 


They reſolved that Octavius ſhould be admitted to the Conſulate 3 


or, according to Dion Caffins, that he ſhould have the title and en- 


+ſigns. of Conſul, but without the actual power; that he ſhould have a 
place in the Senate among thoſe who had been Conſuls; that he 
ſhould -be-Preetor at the firſt elections, and Conſul at the following 
arm, or to lull the ambition of this preſumptuous young man, they 
| ſent new deputies, _—— 
intimate-theſe reſolutions, X- 

Soon after this deputation from the Senate was difpatched, two 


legions, lately tranſported from Africa, and ordered for the defence of - 
the city, having arrived at the gates, the Senators, with their party 


among the People, reſumed their courage : they were even diſpoſed to 
recall their late coneeſſions, and began to exelaim, that it were better 
to periſh in defending their liberties, than, without any ſtruggle, to 
all a prey to their enemies. Perſons of every deſeription e 
the military dreſs, and ran to their arms. 
Fr 


one legion having been left there by Panſa when he marched towards 


. e eee eee, e ee ng 9-2 
Us to ae | Gatleys wevs-ordered io be in readineſs at Ofta 
"6 Appian. de Bell; Civ, . 1 Dig. Cal. libs 44. c. 41. | 
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to convey the public treaſure beyond the ſea; in caſe it ſhould be- 
come neceſſary to take this meaſure to ſave it: and it was deter- 
mined to ſeize the mother and ſiſter of Oftavius *', who were then 
ſuppoſed to be at Rome, and to detain them as hem But this 
intention was fruſtrated by the timely eſcape of theſe women, Who, 
apprehending ſome danger, had already withdrawn from the city. 
Their flight, or the early precaution which they themſelves, or their 
friends, Wl een OLA eee eee 
long premeditated defiga on the part of Octavius. | 

Under this impreffion, and that of the ſuperior force with which 
it was known Octavius was prepared to aflail them, the Senators 
again loſt hopes of being able to reſiſt; but they flattered themſelves, 
that. the reſolution they had taken to defend the city, would not be 


_ known in time to prevent their firſt meſſage to the army from being 


delivered. Their conceſſions were accordingly publiſhed-among the 
troops; but appearing to be forced, were received with contempt, and 


| ſerved only to encourage the preſumption. of the ſoldiers, and to 


haften their march. As the army drew near to the city, all the ap- 
proaches were deſerted by thoſe who had been placed to defend them, 
and the. advanced guard of Octavius paſſed to the Mons Quirinalis, 
without being met by any perſon in the quality either of friend or of 
enemy. But, after a little pauſe, numbers of his own party among 
the people having gone forth to receive him, the ſtreets were in- 
ſtantly crowded with perſons of all ranks, who haſtened to pay their 


court“. 


Oddavius having halted his army during the night in the firſt ſtreets 


which they entered; on the following day, with a proper eſcort, and 


amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the multitude, took potleflion 


ares de Bell Cir in. u. > withad,, 44 44k 
of 
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of the Forum. The troops who. had been aſſembled to oppoſe him, r. 
at the ſame time left their ſtations, and made an offer of their ſervices. ——— 


Cornutus, one of the officers who. commanded thoſe troops, having 
in vain endeavoured to prevent this defection, killed himſelf... Cicero 
is {aid to have deſired a conference with» his young friend; but 
when he ſeemed to preſume on his former connection, was coldly 
anſwered, That he had been flaw i in his preſent advances. 


In the following night a rumour was ſpread, that the Martia and 
the fourth legion, which made a part in the army of Octavius, but, 
——_— to be particularly attached to the Senate, on account of the 

late honorary decrees which had paſſed in their favour, had declared 
againſt the violent meaſures of their leader; that they offered ta 
protect the Senate and People in their legal aſſemblies, and in any 
reſolutions they ſhould form on the preſent ſtate of the republic, 


Numbers of Senators believed this report, and were about to reſume 


their meetings. Craſſus, one of the Prætors, ſet out for the Picenum, 
where he had conſiderable influence, i in order to aſſemble what forces 
he could raiſe to ſecure the ſucceſs of this deſign ; but before morn- 


ing this report was known to be groundleſs, and all orders of men 


returned to their former dejection and ſubmiſſion. 


At break of day Octavius removed the army from the Ro of 
Rome into the Campus Martius. He did not ſuffer any acts of cruelty 
to be committed, or make any inquiry after thoſe who had-been for- 
ward in oppoſing his claims. He affected the clemency of his late 
uncle; but like him too, without any ſeruple, laid his hands on the 
public txeaſure, made a diſtribution to the army of the ſums which 
had beam laſt decreed to them 3 and engaged for himſelf, ſoon after, 
to add) from his own... eſtate what had been ſucceſſively -promiſed. 
Having ordered that the election of Conſuls ſhould immediately pro- 
— he N with the army, affecting to leave the People to a 

U 2 free 


is 


Py 
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0% K free choice. And being himſeif elskted, together with Q Pedius, 
— whom, without any mention of Cicero, he had recommended- for 


this purpoſe, he returned in ſoleran proceſſion to offer the ſa- 
crifices uſual on ſuch occaſions, and entered on his office- on the 


| twenty-firſt of Septeraber, As HRP wr gn 


year — 4 
On this occaſion the young Cæſar, in the capacity of Conſul, made 
a ſpeech to the troops, acknowledging their ſervices ; but avoided 


| imputing to their interpoſition the honours which he had recently 


obtained in the city. For theſe honours he returned his thanks to the 
Senate, and to the aſſemblies of the People. Theſe he accoſted as 
the ſovereigns of the empire; N NN 
e e 

In the fame ſpirit of ſervility with which fo many honours had 
been decreed to Julius Cæſar, it was enacted, that Octavius ſhould 
for ever take rank of every Conſul, and the command of every ge- 
neral, at the head of his own army ; that he ſhould have an unlimited 
commiſſion tolevy troops, and to employ them where the neceſſities of 
the State might require; that his adoption into the family of Cæſar 
ſhould now be ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner by the aſſembly of 
the Curiz ; a form which the laws of the republic required in every 


| ſuch caſe, and in which he had been formerly prevented by the in- 


trigues of Antony; that the act declaring Dolabella an enemy of his 
country ſhould be repealed, and an inqueſt ſet on foot for the trial 
of thoſe who had been concerned in the death of Julius Cæſar. 

In conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, numbers were, cited, and 
upon their non-appearance were condemned. Among theſe were 


Marcus Brutus and Cains Caſſius. In giving ſentence againſt them, 


% Yell. Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 65, 9 Dio, Caf. lib, Alvi. c. 39. 


the 
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or Oοτνi N rn 
che judges affected to ſhew their ballots; and à citizen, of the name © HAP. 
of Silicjus"Coronas, being of the number, Hkewiſe held up his ballot — 
into public view; but, in the midſt of this tide of ſervility and adu- | 
lation, had the courage to nequit the acculed;” His courage for the P 
preſent" paſſed without animadverſion, but he was reſerved, with flent 
„ Cones eee eee ee 0 wear ny 
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Proceedings of the new glue of the; Hallern Provinces, 
 —Lnterview of Oftavius, Antony, and Lepidus, with their Coa- 
lition.———The Preſcription or Mafſaere.--—Death of Cicero. 
Sequel of the Maſſacre.—— Succeſſion of Conſuls Severe Ex- 
action of Taxes. —— State of Sextus Pompeius. Movements of 
Antony and Oftavius reſpeftively.——Both bend their Courſe to 
the Eaft. Poſture and Operations of Brutus and Caſſius. 
Their Arrival and Progreſs in Europe. Campaign at Pbilippi. 
Firſt Aclion and Death of Caſſius, Second Action and Death 


of Brutus. : 
B 0 K HE republic, of which OQtavius was now, in appearance, the 
—. legal magiſtrate, had declared open war againſt Antony and 


Lepidus; and, in conſequence of this declaration, the forces of De- 
cimus Brutus and of Plancus, as has been mentioned, had advanced 
to the Rhone and the Iſere, but had been obliged again to retreat, 
in order to avoid coming to action with a ſuperior enemy. It was 
conſidered, therefore, as the firſt object of the Conſul to reinforce 
that army of the republic, and to carry the decrees of the Senate 
into execution againſt thoſe who preſumed to diſpute their authority. 
He accordingly marched from the city as upon this deſign ; but it 
ſoon after appeared, that he had been ſome time in correſpondence 
with theſe ſuppoſed enemies of their country ; that he intended to 
join them againſt the Senate, and, with their forces united, to reſiſt 
the ſtorm which was gathering againſt them in the Eaſt under the 
governors of Macedonia and Syria. 


3 


\ 


While 
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While dhe fiege of Mutina was fiill in dependance, Marcus Brutus CHAP. 
had drawn his forces towards: the coaſt of Epirus, with intention to . - 


paſs into Italy: but having received a report that Dolabella, then in 
the province of Aſia, had tranſported a body of men from thence to 
the Cherſoneſus, and that he ſeemed to intend the invaſion of Ma- 
cedonia, he was obliged to return for the defence of his own pro- 
vince; and from thence forward, by the ſtate of the war in Syria 
was hindered, Mc ow mhing-eay „ 
of the Weſt. 

Dolabella, e eee to eke 
ar the murder of Trebonius, had aſſembled a fleet on the 
coaſt, to accompany the march of his army by land, and to diſpute 
the poſſeſſion of that province with Caſſius. His operations, how- 
ever, began in that quarter with his receiving a great check to his 
hopes in the defeat of his fleet; his galleys having been diſperſed, and 
all his tranſports taken by Lentulus, who had ſerved under Trebo- 
nius, and who now commanded the fleets of Brutus and Caſſius in 
thoſe ſeas. Notwithſtanding this defeat of his forces at ſea, he ad- 
vanced by land into Cilicia; and while his antagoniſt lay in Paleſtine, 
to intercept the legions that were coming to join him from Egypt, 
he made conſiderable levies, took poſſeſſion of Tarſus, reduced the 
party which Caſſius had left at Aga, and proceeded to Antioch; but 
finding the gates of this town were ſhut againſt him, he continued 
his march to Laodicæa, where he was admitted; being deter- 
mined to make a ſtand at this place, he again aſſembled. the remains 
of his fleet, in order to bring his ſupply of ſtores and proviſions by 
ſea*, Having encamped and intrenched his army cloſe to the walls 
of Laodicza, he threw down part of reer Hamer, 


munication eee otter 180 : , 
„„ « Dio. Cat lib. 4, l. c 30. 
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300K - Caſſins having intelligence of this progreſs made” by Dolabella in 
wes anbbf Ns difpulidcts wt LAGGans, prepared to diſſodge 


vantage was doubtful; in the ſecond, the victory declared for Caſſius, 


the land, and, by the fifth of June, had reduced the befieged to great 
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him from thence. For this purpoſe he advanced” to Pallos; at the 
diſtance of twenty miles from the enemy's ſtation, and took meaſures, 
by cutting off his ſupplies both by ſea and by land, to reduce him 
by famine. In execution of this defign, he endeavoured-to-procure 
ſhipping from every part of the coaſt, extending from Rhodes to 
Alexandria; but found that moſt ef the maritime States of Aſia 
were already drained by his enemy, or were unwilling to declare 
themſelves for eicher party. The port of Sidon was the firſt that 
furniſhed him any ſupply of veſſels; but the officer who commanded 
them having ventured to appear before Laodieza, was unable to.cope 
with the navy which Dolabella had collected from his late defeat; 
and, though he defended himſelf with great obſtinacy, and with great 
flaughter of the enemy, after many ſhips were ſunk on both ſides, 
ſuffered a capture of five gallies with all their crews. Notwithſtand- 
ing this check, Caſſius ' was ſoon after joined by ſquadrons from 
Tyre, Aradus, and even from Cyprus. The governor of this iſland, 
contrary to the orders of Cleopatra, his ſovereign, who had aſ- 
ſembled her fleet to fupport Dolubelta, e def- 
tination, and to take part with Caſſiuuns 

With this acceſſion of force, caflus being again in conditios' to 


block up the harbour of Laodicza, preſented himſelf for this pur- 
poſe, and two engagements followed ; in the firſt'of which” the ad- 


and rendered him maſter of the coaſt. Holding his enemy there- 
fore blocked up by fea, he continued to preſs upon the town from 


en; but while he ſeemed . of this 
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circumſtance “, he carried on a correſpondence wich the . garriſon, © 1 A r. 
K was admitted into ne 


. ee : 

-- Dotabells, finding that PPE Sede n by 
eee eee e whe do ene the favour 
to ſave him, by this laſt act of duty, from falling into the hands 
of his enemies. The troops who had ſerved under him acknow- 
ledged the authority of his rival, and took the oath of fidelity uſual 
in ranging themſelves under a new general. Caſſi us ſeized what 
money he found in the public treaſury, or in the temples at Lao- 
dicza, laid the citizens under a heavy contribution, and put ſome 
n who had eee ee gs 

3 rotpr_ ee 
event of affairs in Aſia; and the fortunes of Marcus Brutus and 
Caſſius, they being ſuppoſed to have twenty legions under their 
command, with all the reſources of the Eaſtern Empire, were ſtill 
in a thriving condition, when Octavius, ſoon after his nomination 
to the office of Conſul, under pretence of urging the war againſt 
Antony and Lepidus, had taken his departure from Rome, leaving 
his colleague Pedius in the adminiſtration of the city. To him he 
had given inſtructions to obtain, as of his on accord, the revocation 
of the acts by whieh Antony and Lepidus had been declared public 
enemies. He incited the army, at the ſame time, to demand a 
reconciliation of parties, and adminiſtered an oath to them, in which 
they ſwore not to draw their ſwords againſt any of the troops who 
had ever ſerved under Cæſar. As Pedius made no mention of his 
colleague in making his motion in favour of Antony and Lepidus, 
the Senate, not knowing how far it might be agreeable to Octavius, 


? Cie. ad. Famil. lib. xii. ep. 13. * Appias- de Bell, Civ. lib. iii 
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20.0 K referred the whole matter to himſelf; and, pr dels having ſignified 
EA ot his approbation, proceeded to revoke their former decree of attainder-”, 


By theſe means Octavius, without appearing himſelf as the authot of 
this change, transferred the imputation of treaſon from Antony and 


Lepidus to Brutus and Caſſius, with their adherents in the late con: 


{piracy againſt the life of Cæſa .. nf TI 
As ſoon as the ſtate of parties was thus transformed; Octavius 
congratulated the Senate on the wiſdom of their meaſures, and from 
thenceforward treated with Antony and Lepidus as friends, corre- 


ſponded with them on the ſubject of the commonwealth, and invited 


them, without loſs of time, to return into Ital. 

Vnder pretence of this revolution in the government, Plancus with- 
drew his forces from the army of Decimus Brutus, and eſpouſed the 
cauſe, which the republic itſelf, under the authority of the Conſuls, 


appeared to avow. Pollio likewiſe followed this example. Tat 
| In conſequence of theſe ſeparations, Decimis Brutus vas left 


ſingly to withſtand the force of ſo many enemies who were united, 
and now ſupported againſt him with the authority of the State itſelf. 


He ſtill had ten legions, of which the four with which he had de- 


fended the city of Mutina during the preceding winter, were not yet 
recovered from the ſufferings of that ſervice. With the other fix, 
being raw and undiſciplined troops, he did not think himſelf in con- 
dition to continue the war againſt ſo many enemies; and he de- 
termined therefore to withdraw by Illyricum into Macedonia, and to 
join himſelf with the forces which were raiſed for the republic in 
that province. But in the execution of this deſign he found, that in 
civil wars armies are not eaſily retained on the Joſing fide, and had 
occaſion to obſerve, that they are never hearty in behalf of civil 
inſtitutions * a profeſſed intention to eſtabliſh * govern- 


9 Dio. Caf. lib. xlvi. e. 44. 
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eee ee eee dae CHAP, 
deſerted firſt by the new - levies, and afterwards by the ' veterans, Sale 


with all the irregulars who, except a few Gauliſh horſe, went over 


with their colours to the enemy. Of thoſe who remained, he, under 


the deepeſt impreſſions of deſpair, allowed as many as choſe it to 
depart; and with only three. hundred horſemen, who adhered to him, 
ſet out for the Rhine, intending to make his intended retreat through 
Germany. But, in proportion as difficulties multiplied on his way, 
the little troop which attended him gradually diminiſhed; and being 
reduced to ten, he imagined that, with ſo few in his company, he 
might even paſs through Italy undiſcovered. He accordingly diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, and returned to Aquileia ; but being there- ſeized, 
though unknown, as a ſuſpicious perſon, and being conducted to an 
olficer of the diſtrict who knew him, an. the orders of An- 
ene 

Thus, while all eee Faſt were aſſembled 
under Marcus Brutus and Caffius, with a profeſſed deſign to reſtore 


the republic, thoſe of the Weſt were equally united for a contrary | 


purpoſe. Antony and Lepidus having paſſed the Alps, deſcended the 


Po, and advanced towards Mutina. Octavius being already in that 


neighbourhood with his army, they met, with five legions of each fide, 
on the oppoſite banks of the Lavinus, not far from the ſcene. of their 


late hoſtile operations againſt each other. The leaders agreed to 


hold a conference in a ſmall iſland formed by the ſeparation and re- 
union of two branches of the river. To the end, that they might 


have equal acceſs to this iſland, bridges were laid on the diviſions of 


the Lavinus by which the iſland was formed. The armies drew up 


on the oppoſite banks; and as the recent animoſities of Antony and 
Ocdavius {till left ſome remains of diſtruſt between them, ban firſt 


0 Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 
xX 2 entered 
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af” tia entered alone into the place that was intended for their, conference; 
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Aa having ſeen that no ſnares were laid by either party, he made the 


4 


eee non ee eee ee 


attendants. 


Octavius now met with Antony in a W telpeclable 
than that in which he had formerly appeared to him, and, with the 
dignity of the Roman Conſul in office, had the place of honour 
aſſigned to him. They continued their conference during this and 
the two following days; and at the expiration of this time made 
known to their armies, that they had agreed on the following ar- 
ticles: That Octavius, in order to diveſt himſelf of every legal ad- 
vantage over his aſſociates, ſhould reſign the Conſulate ; that the 
three military leaders, then upon an equal footing, ſhould hold or 
ſhare among them, during five years, the ſupreme adminiſtration of 
affairs in the empire ; that they ſhould name all the officers of ſtate, 
magiſtrates, and governors of provinces ; that Octavius ſhould have 
the excluſive command in Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily, Lepidus in 
Spain, and Antony in Gaul; that Lepidus ſhould be ſubſtituted! for 
Decimus Brutus in the ſucceſſion to the Conſulate for the following 
year, and ſhould have the adminiſtration at Rome, while Octavius 
and Antony purſued the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius in the Eaſt; 
that the army, at the end of the war, ſhould have ſettlements aſſigned: 
to them in the richeſt diſtricts and beſt ſituations of Italy. Among 
the laſt were ſpecified Capua, Rhegium, Venuſia, Beneventum, Nu- 
ceria, Ariminum, and Vibona. 

To ratify this agreement, the daughter of Fulvia, the wife of An- 
tony, by Clodius her former huſband, was betrothed to QQavius.. 


He was ſaid to have already made a different choice, and'eonſequently 
to have had no intention to fulfil this part of the treaty ** ; but the 


» Appian..de Bell. Civ. lib..4.. i Dio. Caſf. lib. xlvi. e. 54, 55; 56- 


paſſions, 
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paſſions,” well as the profeſſions, of this young man, were already CHAP; 
ge Prep manera re ro Wtidac! N i 


While the army was amuſed by the publication of theſe" ſeveral 


articles, the circumſtances which chiefly diſtinguiſhed this fumous 


coalition, was the ſecret reſolution, then taken, to extinguiſh at once 
all future oppoſition to. the Cæſarian party, by maſſacring all cheir 
private and public enemies. They drew up a liſt, of which the 
numbers are variouffy reported, comprehending all thoſe who had 
given them private or public offence, and in' which they mutually 
facrificed their reſpeQive friends to each other's reſentment. Antony 
ſacrificed his uncle Lucius Czfar to the refentment of Octavius; who, 
in his turn, ſacrificed to that of Antony, Cicero, with Thoranius, 
his own guardian, and his father's colleague in the office of Conſul *.. 
Lepidus gave up his own brother L. Paulus; and all of them agreed 
to join with theſe private enemies every perſon ſuppoſed to be attached 
to the republican government, amounting in all to three hundred 
Senators and two thouſand of the Equeſtrian order, beſides many 
perſons of inferior-note, whoſe names they deferred entering in the- 
liſt until their arrival at Rome. They meant, as ſoon as they ſhould 
be in poſſeſſion of the capital, to publiſh the whole lift for the 
direction of thoſe who were to be employed in the execution of the 
maſſacre. But as there were a few whoſe eſcape they were parti- 
cularly anxious to prevent, they agreed that the murders ſhould begin, 

without any warning, by the death of twelve or ſeventeen of their- 

moſt conſiderable enemies, and among theſe by the death of Marcus: 
Tullius Cicero. They ratified the whole by mutual oaths; and: 
having publiſhed all the articles, except that which related to the 
maſſacref the plan of reconciliation between the leaders was received 

by the armies with ſhouts of applauſe, and was ſuppoſed to be the. 


„ Dio. Cat ib; zlvi. ©, 545 55; 86. + Sueton, in Okay. TX 
* Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iv. 4 | 
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Re, their labours, and meme 


armies; and was now neceſſary or convenient to both the other 


their ſervices. wr r 
eee e by the name of the Second Trium- 
nen having thus planned the diviſion or joint adminiſtration of an 


empire which each of them hoped in time to engroſs, for himlelf, 
they proceeded to Rome with an aſpect which, to thoſe who com- 


poſed the civil eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, was more terrible 
than that of any faction which dee hitherto formed in 
deſtruction. 11 

In former Sh individuals roſe. to aria Gee 1 
and brought armies to their ſtandard by the natural aſcendant of ſu- 
perior abilities; and either diſdained the advantages of uſurped do- 
minion, or knew. how to employ their powers in exertions not un- 
worthy of human reaſon. But in this inſtance, perſons obſcure, or 
only known by their profligacy, were followed by armies who con- 
ceived the deſign of enſlaving their country. The ſpirit of adventure 
pervaded the meaneſt rank of the legions, and every ſoldier graſped 
at the fruits that were to be reaped in ſubduing the commonwealth. 
If no perſon had offered to put himſelf at their head, they them- 
ſelves would have raiſed up a leader whom they might follow in 
ſeizing the ſpoils of their fellow citizens. 


Lepidus, noted for his want of capacity, being in i the rank of 
Prætor when Cæſar took poſſeſſion of Rome, and being the only 
Roman officer of State who was willing to proſtitute the dignity of 
his ſtation, by abetting the violence which was now done to the con- 
ſtitution, was entruſted with power, and the command of an army, 
merely becauſe he brought the name and authority of a magiſtrate 


to the fide of the uſurpation. The uſe of his name had been like- 


wiſe convenient to Antony in the late junction or coalition of their 


parties 
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parties in this famous aſſociation, as he held a kind of balance between © n * P. 
them, and was to witneſs ere we ran ee e = 


to truſt the other. nr f Mo 0h renn 


Antony, TUE er pe Which Wire Vndwit eth by Mhbo⸗ 
fligate uſe'which he made of them, ſeeking to repair by rapine a pa- 
trimony which he had waſted in debauch; and ſometimes ſtrenuous 


bende b) necelfity; yer/ever" redipfing” fir eee 


eaſe or relaxation into the vileſt debauchery or diffipation. 
Octavius, yet a boy, only known by acts of perfidy and eunning 
above his years; equally indifferent to friendſhip or enmity, appa- 
jt tg erſonal courage but followed by the remains of 
Czſar's army, as Having a common cauſe with themſelves in ſecuring 
eee ſeverally claimed by virtue of his authority. 
He was now about the twentieth year of his age, had been already two 
years at the head of a faction, veering in his profeſſions and in his con- 
duct with every turn of fortune; at one time reconciled with the authors 


of Czfar's death, and courting the Senate, by affecting the zeal of 


a citizen for the preſervation of the commonwealth : at another time, 
courting the remnant of his late uncle's army, by affecting concern 
for their intereſts, and a ſolicitude for the ſecurity of the grants they 
had obtained from Cæſar: at variance with Antony on the ſcore of 
perſonal inſults and, incompatible pretenſions, even charged with de- 
ſigns on his life; but reconciled to him, in appearance, from conſider- 
ations. of intereſt or preſent conveniency. He had already, in the 
tranſactions of ſo ſhort-a life, given indications of all the vileſt: qua- 
lities incident to human nature, perfidy, cowardice, and cruelty; 
but with an ability or cunning which, if ſuffered to continue its 
operations, was likely to r in the conteſt for ſupexioxity with 
his preſent. rivals in the empire. „l d e e 
Such was the received * of maden who had now per- 
amen the government of the world, and whoſe 


My vices 
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36.6 x vices were exaggerated by the fears of thoſe who were Iileely to ſifffer 
by me effects of their power. Under the dominion of ſuch a juntb, 
if any one were left to regret the loſs of public liberty, or to feel 
the ſtate of degradation into which citizens were fallen; if any one 
could lock forward from the terrors of a preſent tyranny to the pro· 
ſpect of future evils; to them ſurely a ſcene bf expectation was 
* pP fening, the moſt gloomy chat: ever had pteſented /itſelf to mankind; 
| perſons, apparently ineapable of any noble or [generous purpoſe 
8 coveting power as a licence to crimes, ſupported by bands of unprin- 
| | cipled villains, were now ready to ſeize and to diſtribute, in lots 
| nnn or aſe tel pcs 
of its members. - | 
In human afin however, he proſpeck, whether good eln 
extreme, is ſeldom veriſied by the end; and human nature, when 
ſeemingly driving to the wildeſt exceſs, aſter a ſeries of events and 
ſtruggles, ſettles at laſt in ſome ſort of mediocrity, beyond which it 
never is puſhed but by occaſional ſtarts and fillies. The firſt entry 
of this Triumvirate on the ſcene of their government, indeed, was 
ſuch as could „ rig nee in eee 

uſurpation whatever. 

The Triumvirs being on their way to Rome, their $ GEL for i 
immediate execution of ſeventeen of the principal Senators had been 
received before their arrival, arid ſeveral were accordingly furpriled 

and murdered in their houſes, or in the ſtreets. The firſt alarm ap- 
pearing the more terrible, as the occaſion of. theſe murders was un- 

| known, ſtruck all orders of men with a general amazement and 
terror. The ſtreets were preſently deſerted, and huſhed in filence, 
except where armed parties ſkulked in ſearch of their prey, or by 
the cries which they raiſed, gave mutual intimation of the diſco- 
veries they made. Perſons who found themſelves purſued, attempted 
to ſet the city on fire, in order to facilitate their own eſcape. Pedius, 

I | N the 


Ii bat, on the: 
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oo os When an this. occalion, and” 
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Nandards. and. en- 
2 2 ae to mi the powers they: had dovied for themſelves, 
5 of their agreement into the bands of the Tribune 
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. Titiut, 
| ind eie ae public aſſembly of the Roman, Pegple and pur” 
8 uſurped. By the n which paſſed on. eee 
* upreme power, ar ſorercigaty, of the republic, during: fire years, 
without any referve or limitation, was conferred on Ofavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus; and a ſolemn thankſgiving being ordered for the 
events already paſſed, which led to this termination, the citizens in 
general, under, the deepeſt impreſſions af terror and farc, were 
obliged to alſume appearances of Egan and e. e 
PE ia ig Wee ty ae al IO" 
parts of the city; one a. liſt of Senators, the other a liſt of perſons 


l inferiox. rapk, 0n,whom the troops were directed to perform im- 
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pian, de Bell. Civ, ibs üs 


ith ioftruQions,. chat they ſhould propoſed _. 
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ow 5 ee quence of "theſe order abe „ 9 
— temples, and private houſes, nfts an y hecime ſeefies 1 ö d At 1 2 4 8 
| the kme time, there appeated on the part of the Taue K we. po: 
feſto, in which, having ſlated the ingratitude af many whom Cleſar Xo 3 

| bad ſpared, of many whom he hal promöted te high Enge, 2 9 al 25 
whom he had even deſtined to inlierit his fortunes, niitlyelic, Sers. Have 8 "2 
 theleſs, conſpired agalnſt'his life, thoy hp eee 5 


« murder, inftead of Roan to an aocount;. ae touted: with Dy" 
he command of provinces, and furniſhed With reſources ö mag." ; 
e and money to ſupport them againſt the ;fforts'of public" jute, 
„and againſt the indignation of the Roman People, *"Soine 6Fthtle” 
< murderers,” they continued, we have already chiaſtiſed; "others, | 
« being at the head of powerful armies, threaten to froftrate the ef-. 
4 fects of our juſt reſentment. Having ſuch a conflict to maintain 
© in the provinces, it would be abſurd to leave an enemy in poffeſ- 
« ſion of the city, and ready to take advantage of any unfavourable 
« accident that may befal us in defence of the commonwealth. For 
« this reaſon, we have determined to cut off every perſon who is 
© likely to abet their deſigns at Rome, and to make this deſperate 
„ faction feel the effects of that war RY OI Og w x 
declare againſt us and our friends. 888 
« We mean no harm to the innocent, and Mal molelt no citizen, 
« in order to ſeize his property. We ſhall not inſiſt on deftroying 
even all thoſe whom we know to be our enemies; but the moſt 
« guilty, it is che intereſt of the Roman People, as well as ours, to have 


' Dio. Ca, lib, 46. Appian, Ib. iv. 


removed, 
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5 N SN 
2 5 rem G, ali the republic may no langer be torn and aged by 
ppt parties, who cannot be reconciled. 
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5 decke may not, by miſtake; br involved with the guilty, nor even 
| 5 a, | alarmed,” They concluded this fatal proclama- 


8 


roſexibed a and they declared, that whoeyer acted 


= 


5 whoſename was p 


. if e ee be pared 

5 ce wwenty- He thouſand Attic drachims or denarii, and if a ſlave, 

| | ould, haye his liberty, with ten thouſand of the ſame money; and 

7 chat every flave Killing his maſter, in execution of this prſeription 

5 odd hare his Feedom, and be” Par. an eee IN 
| the place of the perſon he had ſlain. | = 

At the, time that: this proclamation bi. the citing liſts were 


aud were prepared b intercept all who attempted to eſcape. Others 
began to ranfack the houſes, and took their way to the villas and 
gardens in the ſuburbs, where it was likely that any of the proſcribed 
had reticed.. By the diſpoſition they made, the execution began in 
many places at once, and thaſe who knew or ſuſpected their own 
deſtination, like the inhabitants of a city taken by ſtorm, were on 
every {ide furrounded by enemies, from whom they were to receive 
no quarter. To many, it is obſerved by hiſtorians, that their own 


neareſt relations were objects of terror, no leſs than the ' mercenary 
12 hands 


7 # Some atonement” is likewiſe, due to the: 7 army inſulted by the 
5 1 fe derrees, Mes thy: wars devlared-enewiest to eee $3 


97 inoppoſiion to thixorder, thould be conſidered as ne. of the number, | 


publidhed; armed. parties. bad already ſeized on the gates of the city, 
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1 might,” e dee e have Gori ee 
5 © enenties without apy waralog, or explanation of our conduct; but 
n chole ie make an open declaration of our. purpoſe, chat the in- 


. tion, With a prahibition to conceal, reſcue, or protect any perſon 8 


; money phe the N f i as „ 85 ein 
houſe, was conſidered ag as an additional. reward to the treach 
his domeſtics. Ide firſt. citizens of Rocks are poi hex 
bereden, her Fey 


dered the houles of the fan. 


1 3 
hoe re ncealme 
e 1 
men 1 of a family, y, were 


Perſons N e peixate grudge . 
portunity to accompliſh their ends. Even they who: mY 
protect or conceal the unhappy, were terrified: with thep 
being involved in their ruin, Many, who the 0 
expectation, werent in th i af prde BR. 
lafety, in perfect indifference to'the'diftreſs of their. 3 


that they might diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for. the 


Ns IA 
There were killed, in the beginning of. this millions Salon one 
of the Tribunes of the People, together with Minucius and Annalis, | 
both in the. office of Prætors. Silicius Corona, a; perſon. already 
mentioned, who being one of the Judges at the citation of Marcus 
Brutus and Caius Caſſius for the murder of Julius Cæſar, bad ven 
tured, in the preſence of Octavius, to hold up into view the ballot 
by which he acquitted them, and who, although at that time in aps 
pearance overlooked, now periſhed among the proſcribed; +» 
Many tragic particulars, in theſe narrations, ſeem to be copied from 
former examples of what happened under Marius Cinna and Sylla, of 
| . Peng perſons 
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1 is 93 5 and generous. e of. which human nature itſelf 
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. Lis maſter lay” coticealed, took the diſguiſe of his 
- clothes, Aadd Presente Himſelf to de Kiſſed' in His ſtead. Another 
Wo petforiate his milter, and being carried in his litter, was 
E Acing as dne of the bearers of the 
bite eaten Another having been formerly braided by his maſter 
foot loge gffenee,, was ealily fulpedted of 2 deſire io ſeize this oppor- 
wal) ak Wing rerenged; Bat nie choſe che oppoſite part. While 

* he” Pur Mitaſelf in the way to ſtop his purſuers, 
proche Abend, which” be bad Tereted” from 4 dead body in- the 


. 850 kis faker by giving en that be 
vs 3 5 Killed, and by actually performing a-funeral in his name: 
The f dor of (Wintus Cicero, though, in the former part of his life, 
often on bad terms; wi with his father. and with his uncle, and often un · 
e e ended dis days 0 an aft of magnanimity and filial 
' affections perſevering. in che conecalment of His father, notwith- 
ſtanding that the tortur was applied to force a diſcovery, until the 
father, who was within hearing of what was in agitation, burſt from. 
E and was flain, together with his ſon ER 
 Quintus Cicero, who periſhed in this manner, was for ſome time 
in concealment wich his brother Marcus, having been in the country, 
8 clexped trol e of theſe murder. 
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of the age 3. but yet not without inſtances of 
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BOOK The brothers e as e ec e 
w—— ting out from thence for Aura, another bf Cirero's Villas 3 
I intending to embarx ſor Greece i burasQuizituowis intivelyunproyided 
for the voyage, and his brother unible to ſupply him, r 
che road in agonies of grief. In a few day ys after " this patting, Quidtte | 
having put himſelf. under che protection of. bie own on, rectived, 
though in vain, that Ariking proof: 72 "(it OP Ty, | 
which has juſt been mentioned. e 1 
Marcus Cicero having got Hi Allr s 1 50 * ; 
fair wind arrived at Circeii, When: the veſſel war agaln about to . 
fail, his mind wavered, hne flattered hunſelf that matters. might” yet 
take a more favourable turn 5 be landed, and travelled about twelve | 
5 miles on his way to Rome but his refotution. again failed” him, 
and he once mote retürned towards the. fea. Being artived on che 
coaſt, he ſtill heſitated, remained on more, aud paſſed the hight a 
agonies of ſorrow, which: were. ioferrupted only*by momentary farts 
of indignation and rage. Under theſe: emotions, he: Tometimes ſo- © 
laced himſelf with a proſpect of returning do Rome in N v. Gſpuiſe, 'of | 
killing himſelf in the preſenet of Octavius, and bf Raining” the Os 
of that young traitor, with the blood of a man, whom he bad fo un 
gratefully and ſo vilely betrayed. Even this appeared to Fils Framic 
imagination ſome degree of revenge; ; but the fear of being Aird 
vered before he could execute his purpoſe, the prolpect of the tor 
tures and indignities he was likely to ſuffer, deterred kim. from this 
deſign; and, being unable to take any reſolution Whatever, he com- 
mitted himſelf to his attendants, was carried on board of a veſſel, 75 
and ſteered for Capua * Near to this place, having another villa on 
the ſhore, he was again landed, and being fatigued with the motion 
of the fea, went to reſt ; but by e e to the e ſuperſi x 
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the Himes, being Abbe! Ak woes and. euerztl CHAP. 
5 being ſenſible of their maſter's danger, after a wes 
_ lirle-rpol Avaked him from his fies, forced him into his liner, and 
base 88 4c embark. © Soon after they were gane, ir 
Lee ede ofthe legions, and Herehnlus, 4 Centurion, with 
"a py. who had been for ſome days in ſearch of this prey, arrived. 
dt dhe Fl Popiljus had regeived particular obligations from” Ci- 
e upon 2 criminal ace. 
cu I but theſe” were mes, in which had wen cauld make a me- 
ingratitut 40 their tortaer benefactors, when it ſerved to in- 
Sale ow with thoſe In power. "This ofcer, with bis party, 
dees dee fe of the eau dad the aten of te vil hut, burſt 
chem chen f dat ili - the petſon they ſought for, and ſuſpecting 
ib ie Welt dea de taken; lis Highit again. to the fea, they purſued 
end In seen de tharled tothe hore, and. came in hight of Cicero's 
55 le, before E 
dy) On the..appearance, of Military party, r cad | 
_ of tis labours, Jarderrd the bearers of his-litter to halt; and having 
been hithetto, chile there were any hopes, of eſcape; diltrefled chiefly 
2 by the perplexity and indciſiom of hid on mind, he became, as 
| ſoon ad his fate appeared to be certain, determined and calm. In 
this fitwatioo, he was obſerved to ſtroke his chin with bis left hand, 
a geſture for which de was remarked in his moments of thoughtful- 
_ neſs, and when leaſt diſturbed. Upon the approach of the party, he 
put forth his head from the jitter, and*Hxed-his eyes upon the Tri- 
« bute with great. compoſure. - The countenance of a man ſo well 
| known to every Roman, now worn out with fatigue and dejection, 
and disfigured by neglect of che uſpal attention to his perſon, made 
a moving tpeQacle even to thoſe who came' to aſſiſt in his murder. 
They turned away, while the e N bis . and n 
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1 0ĩ That reibe bes, wie Geld b ai le 
3 · his age. Although bis character may be Known from me! n | 
he bore in ſeveral trafiſactions, of which, dhe accounts fre ſeattered in — 1 
different parts of this hiſtory, yet -it 3s difficult "to. clole the Pens oe 
his life, without ſome recdllection 'of che dire cumf} nces which. Vere 
peculiar to ſo Aitinguilhed: 1 perſonage. He appears to have: been Yr 
_ the laſt of the Romans, who-role to the higheſt oßices of ſtate by the 
force of bis perſonal character, and by-t the fair arts of A” Tepublican I 
candidate for public honouts. . None of his anceſtors having enjoyed —2 
any conſiderable preferments, he was upon this account conſidered as £8 
a new man, and with reluctance admitted by the nobinty to a parti- | "MY 
_ cipation of hohours. It was however impoſſible to prevent his ad- 
vancement, ſo long as preferments were diſtributed accorcing to the 
civil and political forms of the republic, which gave ſo large aſcope _ 
o the induſtry, abilities, and genius of ſuch men. Under thoſe forms, "4 
all the virtues of a citizen Were allowed to Have ſome effect, and 
all the variety of uſeful qualifications'were' ſuppoſed to be united in 
forming a title to the confidence of the public; che qualifications of 
a warrior were. united with thoſe of a ſtateſman, and even the ta- 
lents of a lawyer and barriſter,” with thoſe of a Senator and Coun- 
ſellor of State. The lav required , , that the ſame perſon mould be 
a warrior and ſtateſman, and it was at leaſt. expedient or cuſtomary, | 
that he ſhould be alſo a barriſter, in order to ſecure the 1 far | 
vour, and to ſupport his conſideration with the People. 
Cieero was by no means the firſt perſon at Rome, who A pecu- 
lar attention cultivated the talents of a pleader, and applied” himſelf - 
with ardour to literary ſtudies. - He is nevertheleſs univerſally a- 
| Knowledged, by his proficiency 1 in theſe ſtudies, to have greatly ex- 
celled all thoſe who went. before him, ſo much, as to have attained 
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the ſupreme executive power in the ſtate. arizad eo 298 
19 the novelty. of this circumſtance, as well a as to the "Rn of 
985 his family-name in the, liſt of officers. of ſtate,” was owing ſome part | 
of. that obloquy, which. his enemies employed: againſt him; and it 
may be admitted, chat for a Roman he was too much a mere man of 
me robe, and tliat he poſſibly may have been leſs a ſtateſman and a 
| warrigr, for "having s ſo much 5 man n of lauern. and ſo ACCOM- 


rue A -pleader. 15 IAN 
Cicero, eee ht an. e e 
ee or by a habit of conſidering the world as a theatre for 
the diſplay of his talents, and the acquiſition of fame, more than as 
a ſcene, of real affairs, in Which objects of ſerious conſequence to 
mankind were to be treated, Was certainly too fond of applauſe, 
rn it as a principal object even 1 in the faireſt tranſactions of his 
life, and was too much dependant on the opinion of other men to 
poſſeſs himſelf ſufficiently amidſt the difficulties which occur i in the very 
arduous ſituation which fell to his lot. Though diſpoſed, in the midſt of 
a very.corrupt age, to merit commendation by honeſt means, and by 
the, ſupport of good goverument, he could not endure reproach or 
cenſure; even from thoſe whoſe diſapprobation was a preſumption 
of innocence and of merit; and he felt the unpopularity of his 
actions, even where, he thought his conduct the moſt meritorious, 
with a degree of mortification which greatly diſtracted his mind, and 
ſhook. his reſolution... Being, towards the end of his life, by the al- 
moſt total extirpation of the more reſpectable citizens and members 
of the Senate who had laboured with him for the preſervation of the 
commonwealth, left in a ſituation which required the abilities of a 
great warrior, as well as theſe of the ableſt ſtateſman, and in which, 
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|. Book eren lach abilities could not have ſtemmed the-torrentwhich/ burſt 
| — Forth to overwhelm e g amen, 
The attempt. en able 
Antony, at the ſame e TIES gave RS. Sorthe dental. G- 
cero, gave directions that not only his head, but his right hand like- 
wiſe, with which he had written ſo many ſevere iuvectives againſt 
Himſelf, ſhould be cut off, and ger to him mee 
* execution. 4 

In the courſe of theſe . the heads of the lain were uſually 
prefented to the Triumvirs, and by their orders ſet up in conſpicuous 
places, while the bodies were caſt into the river, or ſuſfered to be 
expoſed in the fireets. Antony having more reſentments to gratify 
than either of his colleagues, had the heads of his enemies brought 

to him in great numbers, even as he læy on his couch at his meals. 
That of Cicero was received by him with the joy af victory; he 
gazed upon it with ſingular pleaſure, and ordered it, together with 

the hand, to be expoſed on the roſtrum from which this reſpectable 
citizen had fo often declaimed, and where theſe angled. parts of 

us body were now expoſed to the vie of a multitude, that uſed to 
crowd to his audience. Fulvia too had her enemies on this occa- 
ſion, and received the bloody toketis of their execution with a favage 
avidity and pleaſure, which, to thoſe who judge of propriety. from 
modern cuſtoms, or who form their opinions of the ſex from the 
manners of modern times, will ſcarcely appear to be credible. When 

the head of Cicero, in particular, was brought to her toilet, with a 
peculiar and ſpiteful alluſion to the eloquence, by which ſhe herſelf, 

as well as her preſent and former huſbands, had been galled, ſhe is 

ſaid to have forced open the jaw, and to have pricked and tore the 

W with the point of a bodkin, which ſhe took . her . 
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In this horrid ſcene of revenge and cruelty, ragacity.tao._ bad. its CAP. 
ſhare, many perſons were proſcribed, merely that their eſtates might h—_—— 


* Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvii. 


be brought into the coffers of the Triumvirs; and many perſons were 
threatened, to induce them to ranſom their lives with money. 
The liſt received frequent additions, and underwent many alterations, 
ſome names being ſcratched out, and others inſerted, a circumſtance, 
by which perſons of any conſiderable property, as well as thoſe who 
were obnoxious to any of the perſons in power, were kept in the moſt 
anxious ſtate of ſuſpence and uncertainty. Many: who'were {pared by 
the public uſurpers of government, fell a ſacrifice ta the reſentment of | 
their private enemies, or to the avarice of thoſe who wiſhed to poſſeſs 
themſelves of their property; and the names of many perſons who 
had been thus ſlain, without any public authority, were afterwards 
inſerted in the liſt of the proſcribed, in order to juſtify the murder. 
The troops were ſenſible of their own importance on this o- 
ſion, and ſet no bounds to their pretenſions. They ſolicited grants 
of the houſes of perſons reputed to be of the oppolite party; or, being 
the only buyers at the frequent fales which were made of forfeited 
eftates, obtained the poſſeſſion of them by a kind of fiftitious pur» 
chaſe. Not ſatisfied with the price which was paid them for the 
blood of the proſcribed, or with the extravagant gratuities. which 
they frequently received, they were, under various pretences, haſten- 
ing to ſeize every ſubject that tempted their avarice. They in- 
truded themſelves into every family, and laid claim to every inherit - 
ance ; they plundered at diſcretion the houſes of the rich, or mur 
dered indiſcriminately thoſe who offended them, or who ſtood in 
their way to the poſſeſſion of wealth ; they encouraged, by their ex- 
ample, e flaves, and diſorderly perſons of every deſcription, 
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9 K who, forming themſelves-nto bands in the diſguiſe of ſoldiers, en- 
aged in the ſame practices, and perpetrated the ſame crime. 
The Triumvirs, whoſe principal object it was to ſecure, ee 
vernment, though noways intereſted in theſe extreme diſorders, 
which far exceeded hat they originally projected, not daring to re- 
ſtrain the military violence, leſt it ſnould recoil on themſelves, leſt 
for ſome time the lives, as well as the properties of the People, en- 
tirely at the mercy of the troops; and citizens, ha were reputed. to 
have any effects in reſerve, were bemaede ſome ew ch 
in order to obtain his protection. eln 
uch are the particulars which ee this FI 3 
tion, which, however monſtrous in thoſe who gave riſe to it, far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their original deſign. When the evil had in 
ſome meaſure ſpent its force, its authors were willing to divert the 
attention of the public, or to efface the melancholy impreſſions.which 
remained. For this purpoſe, Lepidus and Plancus being about to enter 
on the office of Conſul for' the following year, on ſome {light pre- 
tence of a victory gained by the army in Gaul, entered the city in pro- 
ceſſion; but ſuſpecting that the People were more inclinable to de- 
jection than triumph, they directed the public, by a proclamation, to 
give on that day the demonſtrations of joy which wy hb made part 
in the reception that was given to victorious generals 
The ſoldiers indeed were not wanting, as uſual, in thes 38 
ſarcaſms and familiar abuſe, in which they availed themſelves of 
their preſent conſequence : they ſung, in their proceſſion, ſcurrilous 
ballads, alluding to examples of parricide as well as murder com- 
mitted by their chiefs in the late proſeription; by Lepidus and 
Plancus, that of their own brothers; by Antony and Octavius, that 


. 4 Appian. ut ſupra. 


of 
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of their neareſt relations and friends. But at the diſpoſal of ſuch 
maſters as theſe; every citizen Wh was likely to frown on their 
erimes, every perſon whoſe countenance gave ſigns of dejection or 
ſorrow, every poſſeſſor of land, and every father of à family, had 
reaſon to tremble eee elner and the lafety 


of their children. f LP TH v7 43 M1447 7 £545 $1443 | 6 barge pos 4+ ve $I 
Such waz the aſpeck of "fits buy bree were un ſome 
rays of hope, which ſhone from a diſtance. Not only Brutus and 


Caſſius, in their provinces of Macedonia and Syria; but Cormficius 


in Africa, and Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, ſtill held up the ſtandard 
of the republic, and offered places of refuge to its friends. Sextus 


Pompeius ſtationed ſtuips on the coaſt to receive them, and publiſhed 


rewards for the reſcue or protection of his father's party, and of thoſe 
unfortunate remains of the''commonwealth **;* Paulus, the brother 
of Lepidns, though abandoned to deſtructioi, was ſuffered to eſcape 
by the ſoldiers of the army, from a reſpect to himſelf or to their ge- 
neral. Lucius Cæſar was protected by his ſiſter, the mother of An- 
tony. *' Meſſala eſcaped to Brutus. Many others, whoſe. names only 
ate known, tod refuge with one or other of tlie leaders, who were 
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empire. u „ A errant ute towers bi! GED OR — 
Lepidus and Paw bang" entered on the office 'of *Cbriful,” Had ir 
charge from the Triumvirs, as the firſt object of their magiltracy; 
the raiſing of money to fupply the further exigencies of the war: 
Great ſums had been expected to ariſe from the ſale of the eſtates of 
the proſetibed; bur the purchaſe of ſuch effates was juſtly reckoned 
invidious among a certain claſs of the People, who declined being 
partakers' in che w en 7 50 5e e b cittzens 3 it was 
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fr dangerous for an ordinary citizen to appear to be rich, or in 
condition to buy: inſomuch, that they who murdered the owner, 


of the Eaſt, the firſt ſums which came in were far from being ſuf- 


Aided liſts of all who had incurred this penalty, and ordered their ef- 
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were almoſt the only buyers of eftates that were expoſed to public 
fale; and the money which aroſe from theſe ſales, fell greatly ſhort 
of the expectations which had been entertained from them. 

It was computed, that two hundred millions, Roman money, were 
yet wanting to ſupply the expence of the war. In order to make 
up this deficiency, the male ſex chiefly having hitherto ſuffered by 
the public exactions, a contribution was levied from ſuch women re- 
lated to the oppoſite party as were ſuppoſed to be rich. At the fame 
time perſons of every deſctiption, whoſe eftates exceeded one hun- 
dred thouſand * Roman money, were commanded to give an account 
of their effects, that they might pay a tax equal to a fiſtieth of their 
ſtock, and one year's income of their ordinary revenue *. 1 

To enforce theſe exactions, hitherto unuſual in e ia. 
lence was neceſſary. * The rents of houſes in the city, and the pro» 
duce of lands in the country were ſequeſtrated, leaving only one 
half for the, ſubfiſtence of the owners. In this manner, great ſums 
of money were levied from the peaceable part of the commonwealth; 
but as the Triumvirs had incurred a very heavy debt in their mili- 
tary operations, and in hounties to ſecure the troops ip their intereſt, 
and had in proſpect an arduous and expenſive war againſt Brutus 
and Caſſius, armed with the forces, and ſupported by the treaſures 


ficient for their purpoſe. Additional exactions were made, under the 
denomination of fines or forfeitures, from thoſe who- were alleged 
to have given in a falſe ſtate of their effects. 


In imitation of the late ſanguinary proſcriptions, the Conſuls 8 
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fects accordingly to be ſeized. The inhabitants of the towns were n. 
obliged to find ſubſiſtence for the troops that were quartered on them, —— 


and the country was pillaged, under pretence of a ſearch. that was 
made for the effeQs of rebels. The pay of che ſoldiers accymplating 


in the hands of their leaders, was. conſidered, together with the ad- 


vuntages which they expected at the end of the war, as a pledge of 
their attachment and perſeverance in the cauſe 

Although few men were no left in Italy, Weg fen their own 
fears ſofar as to think of the commonwealth, orwhocould be ſuſpected 


of any deſign to-reſtore the ancient government, et this was made 


the. ordinary ground of ſuſpicion .againſt thaſe, whom the Triwmvigs 
withed-to oppreſs; and the deſire to remove it, led all orders of men 
to affect a veneration for the memory of Cæſar, and to vie in their 
zeal to avenge bis death. The anniverſary of this event was made 
« day of mourning. A ſhrine was erected on the place of his fu- 
neral, and was declared to be à public ſanctuary, and place-.of re- 
fuge even to criminals. The divine or monarchical honourg which 
of the People that diſpoſition to endure a maſter which was thought 
favourable to the living uſurpera, and bich the en 4 pont 
between them might have -atherwiſe diminiſhed *. 

Agreeably to the model of Julius Cæſar s n og 
tory to his intended expedition into Aſia, the Triumvirs, beſore the 
departure of Octavius and Antony on the ſervice to which they were 
deſtined; fixed the fucceſſion to all the offices: af ſtate for ſome Fears. 
They had under their command an army of forty legions, Which 
they now ſeparated into two diviſions . The one, under the direction 
of Antony, was aſſembled on the eaſtern coaſt to be in ceadineſs to 
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B.OOK war againſt Brutus and Caſſius into that province. The other was 


w—— deſtined to remain in Italy, in order to fecure the head of the em- 


pire, and oppoſe any attempts of the oppoſite party by ſea . Si- 


wand or Africa, which were ſtill in their poſſeſſion. 


Sextus Pompeius, the laſt of the family of the great Pounpey, f in 
conſequence of the reſolutions paſſed in his favour ſoon after Cæſar's 
death, had ſet out from Spain as admiral of the Roman navy, and 
fixing his ſtation in pn had a numerous fleet, and muſtered con- 
ſiderable land forces. With theſe, in the war which immediately 
followed, he ed to co-operate 'with' the combined armies of 
the two Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa; but was prevented by a 


doubt which aroſe, whether the veterans of Cæſar, who compoſed 
great part of that army, would act in. concert with a ſon of Pom- 


pey ? Upon the coalition of Octavius with Lepidus and Antony, 
he again became an exile, but continued in poſſeſſion af Sicily, a 
province, which, by the preſent diviſion of the ee was com- 
prehended in the lot Octavius. 5 

Cornificius, by commiſſion from the Sonia bene n eld the 
province of Africa, and refuſed to furrender it to Sextus, an officer 
who had been ſent by Octavius, in conſequence of the ſame diſtri- 
bution, to take poſſeſſion of it in his name. The diſpute being likely 
to end in a war, the oppoſite parties applied to the neighbouring 
Princes for aid; but the lieutenant of Octavius having his commiſ- 
ſion from the ſupreme authority then eſtabliſhed at Rome, or being 
known to repreſent the triumphant party, was acknowledged by moſt 
of the African powers in alliance with the Romans. Being joined 
by their forces, he came to an action with his antagoniſt near Utica, 
and obtained a victory, in which Cornificius was killed. Lelius. and 
Roſcius, two officers of rank in the vanquiſhed army, | periſhed 


32 Dio, Cafl, Rb. xlviii. c. 17. + Cicer. Philip, xiii. 


by 
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Pompey in-the"illand of Sicily. | en tt 


Soon after this event, Octavius, eee eee 


mains of the 'republican party from an iſland of fo much conſequence, 
ſent Salvidienus with a fleet towards the ftraits of Meſſina, while he 
himſelf marched by land to Rhegium. A ſea ſight ſoon after enſued, 
from which the fleets retired with equal loſs. Salvidienus put into 
the harbour of Balanus to refit; and Octavius, being arrived at Rhe- 
gium, was meditating a deſcent upon Sicily, when he received preſſ- 
ing inſtances from Antony to join him at Brundiſium, that they 
might endeavour to repel the ſtorm which was gathering from the 


Eaſt, and which ſeemed to threaten their eſtabliſhments 1n Italy | 


with the greateſt hazard. 

Marcus Brutus, after fortune ſeemed to 8 3 
publican party at Mutina, thinking himſelf at liberty to attend to the 
aſſairs of the Eaſt, and to ſupport Caſſius in his ſtruggle for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Syria, had paſſed with his army into Aſia, in order to cut 
off all ſupplies from Dolabella, and to avail himſelf of the reſourees, 
for the pay and ſubſiſtence of the army, which were ſtill to be found 


in that opulent province. While he was employed in the excoution | 


of this deſign, the important events already mentioned took place 
in that quarter. Caſſius had prevailed in Syria, got intire poſſeſſion 
of the province, was acknowledged as general by all the armies 
which had been aſſembled by either party beyond the boundaries 
of Cilicia; and he was meditating an expedition into Egypt, to 
puniſh, Cleopatra for the part ſne had taken againſt him in his conteſt 
with Dolabella, eee eee ee e the far- 


ther ſupport of the war. 


Is Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, iv. p- 3 Kc. Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlviii, c. 21. 
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OK The viQory obtained at Mutina, though by an army which till 
ky—— then was reputed on the ſide of the commonwealth, made a great 
change to its prejudice, giving an opportunity to its enemies to de- 


clare themſelves, and to unite their forces: inſomuch, that by the 
coalition of Octavius and Lepidus with Antony, all the remaining 
armies of the Weſt were joined, not only to ſubdue the capital, but 


to carry the war into Macedonia . the laſt retreat of the re- 


publican intereſt. 


Brutus being informed of theſe 3 and of the late 


proſeriptions, ſent a meſſage to Caſſius, with preſſing inſtanees to di- 


vert him from his project againſt Egypt, and to turn his forces to 
the reſcue of the common wealth from the hands of tyrants, and to 
avenge the innocent blood which had been ſo e ſhed in 
Italy. | 
Upon theſe repreſeatations; Caſſius, having left a legion to "THOR 
the poſſeſſion of Syria, marched to the weſtward, and in his way 


Taiſed large contributions for the ſupport of the war. Among the 


other meaſures which he took for this purpoſe, he ſurprized Ariobar- 
zanes in his palace, and obliged him to deliver up the money then 
in his treaſury. He pillaged the city of Tarſus; and, upon account 
of the ſupport which the inhabitants of that place had given to Do- 
labella, ſubjected them for the future to a heavy tribute ** 

About the middle of winter, Brutus and Caſſius, with their ar- 


mies, joined at Smyrna. Theſe reſtorers of the republic had parted 


ſome months before at Pireus, one bound for Syria, the other for 
Macedonia; but more like exiles than Roman officers of ſtate, with- 
out any men, ſhipping, or money, and under great uncertainty of 
their ſucceſs, in 2 poſſeſſion of the provinces on which 24 


32 | Appian ut ſupra, 
had 
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had their ſeveral- pretenſions. Their affairs now bore à different & fH AP. 
aſpect; they had a numerous fleet, and a mighty land force, large — 


ſums of money already amaſſed, with the reſources of a territory the 
moſt wealthy of any part in the Roman empire. Brutus propoſed 


that they ſhould, without delay, tranſport their forces into Europe, 


and prevent the Triumvirs from getting any footing in Macedonia 


or Greece; but Caſſius contended, that they had yet enemies or al- 
lies of doubtful fidelity in Aſia, and that it would be imprudent to 


leave any ſuch behind them, or to forego the treaſure which they 
might yet command in that country, and which would enable them 


to reward and to encourage their armies. | 
Brutus determined by theſe conſiderations, accordingly marched 
into Lyeia, while Caſſius proceeded to execute a project he had 


formed for the reduction of Rhodes. His fleet being on their way 


to turn the Capes of Aſia, in order to ſupport him in this deſign, the 
Rhodians, truſting to their ſuperior ſkill and reputation as mariners, 


aſſembled all the ſhips they could muſter, and, near to the harbour of 


Lindus, ventured to engage thoſe of Caſſius ; but being inferior in 
number and weight of ſhips, they were defeated with conſiderable 


loſs. Caſſius beheld the engagement from a high land on the conti- 


nent, and as ſoon as the ſhips could be again refitted **, ordered the 
fleet to Loryma, a fortified harbour in the continent, over againſt 
the iſland of Rhodes; from thence he embarked his army. He him- 


ſelf, with eighty galleys, eſcorted the tranſports in their paſſage, 


landed on the ifland, and beſieged the capital both by ſea and by 

The Rhodians having truſted intirely to the defence of their ſhip- 
ping, were unprovided of all things neceſſary to withſtand a ſiege. 
Caſſius by ſurpriſe, or by the treachery of a party within the 


38 Plut. in Brut. | * Appian. ut ſupra. 
W walls, 
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1 = OE walk, Genese nien of the place, laid it under a ſevere contri- 
| — bution; and having left an officer of the name of Varus to command 
| NN A pete eure et 

reputation and wealth. 

Brutus at the ſame time had forced the — 
leading into Lycia, and advancing to Xanthus, ſummoned the town 
to ſurrender. This place had acquired much fame by the obſtinate 
refiſtance of its inhabitants, or by the deſperation they had ſhewn, 
when forced, on former occaſions, by Harpalus, the general of Cyrus, 
and by Alexander, in his way to the conqueſt of Perſia ®, Upon 
the approach of Brutus, they razed their ſuburbs, and removed every 
building which might cover the advances of an enemy. 'The wallswere 

= ſurrounded by a ditch fifty feet deep; and this being the firſt im- 
| | pediment which Brutus had to encounter, he began the attack with 
4 | a continual labour to fill it up, and to effect a paſſage for his engines. 
4 to the foot of the rampart. Having accompliſhed this object, he 
lk proceeded to cover his workmen with galleries, and to erect the en- 
4 | gines uſually employed in making a breach. He was oppoſed by the 
3 beſieged in repeated ſallies, in the laſt of which, his works were ſet 
10 on fire, and reduced to aſhes. | | 
In the mean time, two thouſand men of the Roman army e 
N. N . the party who had made this ſally, entered the city along with them, 
4 and not being properly ſupported, ſuffered the gates to be ſhut, and 
1 themſelves to be cut off from all relief. Being inſtantly ſurrounded 
by the inhabitants, numbers of them were killed, and the re- 
mainder forced into a e where they endeavoured to defend 
themſelves. 
This circumſtance produced the moſt vigorous efforts on the part 
of the. beſiegers, to force the walls, that they might reſcue their 


4 Appian. ut ſupra, lib. iv. 
9 friends, 
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having at laſt made their way into the town, that they might at 
once terrify the inhabitants, and give notice of approaching relief to. 
their on party, they raiſed a mighty ſhout as they entered the 


ſtreets, and continued to urge-their fury, in every direction, with fire 
and ſword. The inhabitants, unable to reſiſt this ſtorm, retired to 


their houſes, and. there, determined to maintain their ancient fame, 
choſe rather to. periſh by their own hands, than ſubmit to the enemy. 


The father of every family, beginning with the ſlaughter of his wife 


and his children, proceeded to kill himſelf. 

While the people of Xanthus were employed in the execution of 
this purpoſe, Brutus hearing the cries of deſperation and of murder, 
ſuppoſed that his troops had refuſed to give quarter, and were killing 
the wretched inhabitants of the place, without diſtinction of ſex or 
age. In order to put the ſpeedieſt ſtop to ſo horrid a ſcene, his firſt 


thought was to bring off the troops, by ſounding a general retreat; 


but being informed that the people were periſhing, not by the cruelty 
of his army, but by their own deſperation, he ordered to be pro- 
claimed a general freedom and protection to all the inhabitants; but 
ſo long as any conſiderable number of the citizens remained, the of- 
ficers who came near them, even with an offer of quarter, were- 
anſwered with threats, or with ſhowers of darts and of arrows, obliged 
to keep at a diſtance. The temples and public buildings were, with 
great difficulty, ſaved from fire; but none of the inhabitants could 
be reſcued, beſides a few. women and flaves. 3 | 
Brutus, greatly afflicted with this piteous cataſtroph*, marched. 
with reluctance towards Patara, where the inhabitants were ſuppoſed. 
to be infected with the: ſame deſperate {pirit ; and, to prevent the 
neceſſity of ſuch fatal extremities, ſent a meſſage to prevail on the 
people to ſurrender, and to accept of his protection. The example 
| | of 
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* oK of Xanthus appeared much too atrocious to be followed, and they 
—— ſubmitted to pay the contributions which were exacted from them. 


Lentulus, at the ſame time, who commanded the fleet which had 
been employed in tranſporting the army of Caſſius into the iſland of 
Rhodes, forced his way into the harbour of Andriaca, the port of 
Myra, by breaking the chain which was ſtretched acroſs the en- 


trance 3 and this place being reduced, the inhabitants of Lycia ſent 


offers of ſubmiſſion; and of their ſervice in the war, agreed to pay a 


certain tribute, and to join the fleet with their galleys. Lentulus 
being accordinglyireinforced with a great acceſſion of ſhips, ſet fail 


for Abydus, the ſhorteſt paſſage into Europe, where he was ordered 
to wait the arrival of the land forces. 

At The ſame time, Murcus, commanding W "We, "Bi belong- 
ing to Brutus and Caſſius, upon a report that Cleopatra, with a nu- 
merous fleet, was at ſea, to effect a junction with Octavius and An- 
tony, had been ſtationed at the Cape of Tenarus to intercept her; 
but being informed that the Egyptian fleet was diſperſed, or had 
ſuffered much in a ſtorm, he weighed from Tenarus, and ſteered for 
Brundiſium, took poſſeſſion of an iſland at the mouth of the harbour, 
and from thence intended to prevent the tranſportation of any troops 
from Italy to Macedonia or Greece. He had however arrived too 
late to effect the whole of this purpoſe. Great part of Antony's 
army was already tranſported, and he himſelf, with the remainder, 
waited for favourable winds to run or paſs unnoticed in the night. 

In this ſtate of the war, Brutus and Caſſius, having accompliſhed 
the ſervices in which they had been ſeverally engaged, again aſſembled 
their forces on the right of the Meander. It is ſaid, that they began 
their conference on bad terms, the effect of a jealouſy which had 


been induſtriouſly raiſed between them; but there did not appear 
any conſequences of a miſunderſtanding ; and their joint forces, with- 


aut delay, began to move towards Europe, in order to check the ad- 
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vances which the enemy were already making in W e en 
ing paſſed the Helleſpont, they marched, by the iſthmus of Cardia. 
to the coaſt of the bay of Melanus; here they made a halt for ſome 
days, to muſter and to review their forces. The army of Caſſius 
conſiſted of nine legions, that of Brutus of eight, amounting to 
about eighty thouſand men, formed in the manner of the Roman 
infantry. Brutus had four thouſand Gauliſh and Luſitanian horſe; 
two thouſand cavalry, made up of Thracians, Illyrians, Parthians, 
and Theſſalians. Caſſius had two thouſand Gauls and Spaniards, and 
four thouſand Parthian archers mounted on horſeback. They were 
followed likewiſe by ſome princes of Galatia, at the head of their 
reſpective forces. The whole, by this account, gmounted to near a 
hundred thouſand men. Many of the legions had been formed 
under Cæſar, and could not be retained in their preſent ſervice, with- 
out frequent liberalities, and without a pfroſpect, at the end of the 
-war, of ſettlements, not inferior to thoſe which were enjoyed or ex- 
pected by the troops of the oppoſite ſide. The wealth of Afia, how- 
ever, having put their leaders in condition to perform what was at 
preſent expected from them; all former engagements were now ful- 
filled, as the beſt earneſt that could be given of future gratuities. 
At the eloſe of this muſter, Caſſius and Brutus, with all the officers 
of Senatorian rank, who were then preſent, being aſſembled on a 
platform, raiſed as uſual to ſome height from the ground, were ſur- 
rounded by the army, who crowded to hear the ſpeech of their leaders; 
and it was ſuppoſed, that what they were to deliver ſhould have 
the effect of a manifeſto or prockmation, reſpecting the cauſe in 
which they were engaged. Caſſius ſpoke for himſelf, for his col- 
league, and the body of Senators who attended them; addreſſing this 
motely aſſemblage of native Romans and aliens, of citizens and ſol- 
ders of fortune, collected from different parties, as an aſſembly of 
EM | _ the 
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YL, OK the Roman People deliberating on their-public rights. He men- 
— tioned the mutual confidence that as natural between officers and 
men engaged, as they were, in a common cauſe; enumerated cheir 
reſources with the other advantages they poſſeſſed, and took notice 
of the punctual diſcharge of all former engagements, as the beſt ſe- 
curity which could be given of a fixed intention to make a ſuitable 
pProviſion for every ſoldier who ſhould contribute to bring tlie war 
to a favourable iſſue. © The unjuſt reproaches of our enemies, he 
ſaid, © we could eaſily diſprove, if we were not, by our numbers, 
„ and by the ſwords which we hold in our hands, in condition 
to deſpiſe them. While Cæſar led the armies. of the republic 
„ againſt the enemies of Rome, we took part in the ſame ſervice 
„with him, we obeyed him, we were happy to ſerve under his 
command. But when he declared war on the commonwealth, we 
„became his enemies; and when he became an uſurper and a 
< tyrant, we reſented, as an injury, even the favours which he pre- 
< ſumed to beſtow upon ourſelves. Had he been to fall a ſacrifice 
* to private reſentment, we ſhould not have bgen the proper actors 
« in the execution of the ſentence againſt him. He was willing to 
< have indulged us with preferments and honours ; but we were not 
% willing to accept, as the gift of a maſter, what we were intitled to 
claim as free citizens. We conceived, that, in preſuming to confer 
* the honours of the Roman republic, he encroached on the,prero- 
m_— of the Roman People, and inſulted the of the 

oman Senate. 
« Czfar cancelled the laws, and ene the confiitution of his 
country; he uſurped all the powers of the commonwealth, ſet up a 
„ monarchy, and himſelf affected to be a King. This our an- 
ceſtors, at the expulſion of Tarquin, bound themſelves and their 
* n by the moſt ſolemn oaths, een direful im- 
« precations, 
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ee endure. The ſame obligation has been en- CHA: 


4 tailed upon us as a debt by our fathers; and we, having faithfully Co 


paid and diſcharged it, have performed the oath, and averted the 
«. conſequences of failure from ourſelves, and from our poſterity. 


In the ſtation of ſoldiers, we might have committed ourſelves 
„ without reflection to the command of an officer, whoſe abilities 
and whoſe valour we admired ; but, in the character of, Roman 


citizens we have a far different part to ſuſtain. I muſt ſuppoſe, that 


«I now ſpeak to the Roman People, and to citizens of a free re- 
„ publie; to men who have never learneq; to depend upon others 


« for gratifications and favours, who are not accuſtomed to on a 
« ſuperior, but who are themſelves the maſters, the diſpenſers of for- 
tune and of honour, and the givers of all thoſe dignities and 


„powers by which Cæſar himſelf was exalted, and of which he 


aſſumed the intire diſpoſal. Recollect from whom the Scipios, the 
« Pompeys, even Cæſar himſelf derived his honours: from your 
« anceſtors, hom you now repreſent, and frötn yourſelves, to 


hom, according to the laws of the republic,” we, who are now 
4 your leaders in the field, addreſs ourſelves as your fellow- citizens in 


the commonwealth, and as perſons depending on your pleaſure for the 
« juſt reward and retribution of our ſervices. Happy in being able 
* to reſtore to you what Cæſar Had the preſumption to appropriate 


« to himſelf the power and the dignity of your fathers, with the 
« ſupreme diſpoſal of all the offices of truſt that were eſtabliſhed for 


« your ſafety, and for the preſervation of your freedom ; happy x 


in being able to reſtore to the Tribunes of the Roman People the 


« power of protecting you, and of procuring to every Roman citizen 
that juſtice which, under the late uſurpation of Cæſar, was with- | 


« held, even from the ſacred perſons of thoſe magiſtrates themſelves. 
An uſurper is the common enemy of all good citizens; but the 
« taſk of removing him could be the buſineſs only of a few. The 
Vor, III. B b C « Senate 
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2% K 4 Senate and the Roman People, as ſoon.as it was proper for them 
88 « to, declare. their judgment, pronounced their approbation af thoſe 
who were concerntd- in the death of Cæſar, b the rewards and 
the honours which they beſtowed upon them; and they are now 
become a prey to aſſaſſins and murderers; they bleed in the ſtreets, 
in the temples, in the moſt ſecret retreats, and in the arms of their 
families; or they are diſperſed, and fly wherever they / hope to eſcape 
the fury of their enemies. Many are now. preſent before you, 
happy in your protection, happy in witneſſing: the zeal which you 
t entertain for the commonwealth, for the rights of your fellow- 
citixens, and for your: own. Theſe reſpectable citizens, we truſt, 
. wall-ſgon, by your. means, be reſtored to a: condition in vrhich they 
can enjoy, together with you, all the honaurs of a. free: people, 
4, concur. with. you in beſtowing, and partake with you in receiving, 
the rewards vrhich are due to ſuch W are 
% now engaged to perform 
„ receive as the 8 of Caſſius 
on this memorable occaſion, and, although we may not conſider theſe 
compoſitions, as the genuine record of what was ſpoken, yet as they 
contain the ideas and reaſonings of times ſo much nearer than ours to 
the date of the tranſactions to which they refer, it is unddubtedly fit, 
and often inſtructive, to. retain the argument on which they are 
founded. At the cloſe of this ſpeech, it is ſaid that Caſſius reſumed. 
the compariſon of the forces and reſources of the oppoſite parties, 
ſtated to his army their own equality by land, and their ſuperiority 
by ſea.; the facility with which they were to be ſupplied with all 
neceſſaries; and that he concluded, with a promiſe to Pay an addi- 
tional gratuity. of fifteen hundred ſeſterces to each, man : 
After this ſolemnity, the army again began to 19 ;. and, 
whale they marched in ſmall diviſions by the route of Enos and Do- 
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BOOK Abasdbned“ They mee about- two: miles · from the towil on 
— two ſeparate eminences, about a mile © aſunder. On their right was 


near where the marſh, which covered the leſt of Caſſius's camp, 


Philippi, covered by the mountains; on the left an impaſſable 


marſh; which reached about nine miles from their camp to the ſea 


In their front the country from Philippi, weſtward to Amphipolis, 


extending about forty or fifty miles, was flat and ſubje& to floods 
and inundations of the rivers. The fleet was in harbour at Neapolis, 


terminated in the ſea ; and Cimber had fixed on that place as the 
port to which all their convoys ſhould repair, and by which they 
expected to be plentifully ſupplied with neceſſaries from Aſia, and 


the coaſts of the Egean ſea. They formed, at the ſame time, a ma- 
gaꝛine in the iſland of Thaſus, out of the reach of the enemy, at 
which to lodge in ſafety the ſurplus of their proviſions and ſtores. 


Antony and Octavius had been employed, during the winter, in 


tranſporting their forces into Macedonia; and having eſſected their 
- paſſage, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the enemy's fleet, their 
army advanced by rapid marches to the river Strymon, in order to 


preſerve Amphipolis, and to carry the ſcene of the war as far as they 
could from Italy. Octavius had been taken ill, and remained be- 
hind at Dyrrachium. Antony, upon his arrival at Amphipolis, 
having found the town in a poſture of defenee, fixed upon it as 


a place of arms for the ſecurity of his heavy baggage and ſtores. 


From thence he advanced upon the flat country, through a march of 
ſome days, and pitched in she of Philippi, within a mile of the 


enemy's-ſtations. 


It was the object of the Triumnirs to bs a war to a ſpeedy 
iſſue, as they foreſaw the difficulty of being long able, without any 
__ of 1 from the 1572 to maintain ſo numerous an army 
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by:the-aloteſources of the neighbouring country. Brutus and Caſ- CHA ?.. 
ſius, on the contrary, perceived their own advantage, and were de- ee 
termined to protract the war. They fortified their camps with great 

care, and joined them to each other; and to the town of Philippi 

on the one ſide, and to the moraſs on the other, with ſuch works as 
formed a continued chain to cover their communication, for about 


twelye miles from the town of Philippi, to the port of Neapolis.. N 


Antonys camp. being on the plain, and in a low ſituation, was. 
overlooked by the enemy, and ſubject to be overflowed by the tor- 
rents which fell from the hills. He made every poſſible effort to 
bring his antagoniſts to action, and by his forwardneſs in preſſing 
them to a battle, raiſed the courage of his own troops, and aſſumed, 
as is common with thoſe who act offenſively, the appearance of ſu- 
periority. While he yet continued in this poſture, Octavius, 
though not entirely recovered. from his Ulneſs, joined him from 
Dyrrachiurg., They took two ſeparate ſtations oppofite to thoſe of 
the enemy; Octavius oppoſite to Brutus, and Antony to Caſſius. The 
number of legions, on both ſides, were equal; but thoſe of Antony 
and Ocłkavius were not complete. In cavalry they were unequal ; that 
of Brutus and Caſſius amounting. to twenty thouſand, while that of 
Octavius and Antony was no more than thirteen thouſand. 1 
Antony and Octavius, in order to force their antagoniſts to a battle, 
or to cut off their communication with the ſea, formed a deſign to pierce 
the moraſs; and to ſeize upon the heights beyond it on the left of Caf- 
ſius's camp. In the work which they carried on for this purpoſe, they 
were covered by the reeds, which grew to a great height in the marſh';. 
and in ten days, without being obſerved, by means of timbers, hurdles, . 
and earth, which they ſunk as they advanced, accompliſhed a paſ- 
ſage,” and ſent in the night a party of their army to occupy the op- 
poſite heights, to make lodgments, and. to intercept the commu- 
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BOOK nication of their nnn received 
— their daily ſupplies, 


As ſoon as Brutus and Caiive perceived this aaa, 


the enemy, they took meaſures to recover it, and to open their own 
| acceſs again to the ſea. For this purpoſe they, in their turn, tra- 
verſed the moraſs in a line which croſſed the paſſage which the enemy 


had made, and pierced their highway with a deep and impaſſable 
ditch. Having, in this manner, cut off the enemy's parties that had 
paſſed the morals from any ſuccours or ſupplies from their main body, 
they were about to force them, when Octavius and Antony endea- 
voured to recover their paſſage; and, to divert the attention of the 
enemy from what they were doing in the marſh, drew forth their 
armies on the plain. 

While Octavius was ſtill confined by chock his lieutenant, or 
next in command, took his place in this movement, and advanced 
toward the intrenchment of Brutus. The light troops began to 
ſkirmiſh on the aſcent of the hill. And, notwithſtanding it was the 
reſolution of both leaders in the republican army not to hazard a 
battle, except in defence of their own intrenchments, the legions 


of Brutus obſerving, from their parapet, what paſſed between the 


advanced parties in front, were ſo animated or incenſed, as not to be 
reſtrained. 'They accordingly quitted their lines, attacked the wing 
on which Octavius was ſuppoſed to command, drove them back to 
their ground, and continuing the purſuit, even forced them in their 
camp, Octavius himſelf, having been carried from his bed to a litter, 


narrowly eſcaped falling 1 into the enemy's hands, 
On the other wing Antony likewiſe had advanced towards the 


camp of Caſſius; but as he was obſerved, at the fame time, be- 
ginning to e the moraſs, this movement of his army 
was conſidered as no more than a feint to favour the other de- 
ſign. Caſſius, to divert him from his operation in the marſh; 

TEAR | drew 
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are forth his army likewiſe ; and having greatly the advantage of CHAP. 
the ground, did not ſuppoſe that the enemy, in ſuch eircumſtances, W 


would venture upon a general action. In this however he was diſ- - 


appointed. Antony, ſeeing Caſſius expoſe his front, diſcontinued his 


work in the moraſs, mounted the height in his preſence, forcec 


him to retire, even took and pillaged his camp; and thus ſhowed, in 
his turn, ' what are the effects of an impetuous attack upon an enemy 
who are diſpofed to think themſelves ſecure. 

Theſe ſeparate actions, or the preparations which were made for 
them, had filled up the greater part of the day. It was already 


duſk, and the field, for the moſt- part, was covered with clouds of 
duſt; ſo that no one could ſee to a diſtance. Thoſe who commanded 
on the right in both armies, having put thoſe who were oppoſed to 


them to flight, thought” that the event was decifive in their own 
favour. But Brutus and Antony being informed of what had paſſed 
on the other wings of their reſpective armies, neither attempted t5 


keep the advantage he had gained. Diſqualified by fatigue or ſur- 


priſe from renewing the conteſt; they paſſed each other on the plain, 
and haſtened back to their former ſtations. _ 


Caſſius, after the route of his diviſion, with a few wits adhered 
to him, had halted on an eminence, and ſent Titinius to the right, 


with orders to learn the particulars of the day on that fide. This 


officer, while yet in ſight, was met by a party of horſe emerging 
from the clouds of duſt on the plain. This party had been ſent by 


Brutus to learn the ſituation of his friends on the left; but Caſſius, 


ſuppoſing them to be enemies, and believing that Titinius, whom he 


ſaw ſurrounded by them, was taken, he inſtantly, with the-precipitant 
deſpair: which, on other occaſions, had proved ſo fatal to the cauſe 


of the republic, preſented his breaſt to a ſlave, to whom he had allotted, 


in caſe of any urgent extremity, the office of putting an end to his 
life. Titinius, upon his return, imputing this fatal calamity to his 
own neglect in not trying ſooner to undeceive his general by proper 

ſignals, 
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$00 ſignals, killed himſelf, and fell upon the body of his friend ©; Brutus 


| Gs ſoon after arrived at the ſame! place, and ſeeing the dead body of 
Caſſius, ſhed tears of vexation and ſorrow over the effects of an action 


ſo raſh and precipitant, and which deprived the republic and him- 
ſelf, in this extremity, of ſo Ry! und 6 = oo a rte, fe N 


he ſaid, is be laſt of the Romans. 


The ſurviving leader of the republican” wo! Ih ue to prevent 
the impreſſion which the ſight of a funeral fo intereſting was likely 
to make on the army, ordered the body of Caſſius to be carried to 
the iſland of Thaſus, and there privately interred. He himſelf ſpent 
the night in re-aſſembling the troops who had been diſperſed, formed 
both armies into one body, and drew the whole into one camp. He 
ſtill kept his ground at Philippi, and endeavoured to ſupport the 
courage of the troops, and to replace the activity and military {kill of 
his unfortunate colleague. In his addreſſes to the army, he ſet forth 
the advantages they had gained as more than ſufficient to compenſate 
their loſſes. He repreſented the diſtreſſed condition of the enemy, 
who, having already exhauſted the province of Macedonia in their 
rear, were obliged to bring their proviſions from Theſſaly, which 
was at a greater diſtance, and not likely to ſupply them fo long. 


The ſea-ports,” he obſerved, © being every where blocked up, and 


« their convoys intercepted by a fleet of above two hundred and 
* ſixty fail, the proſpect of what they muſt ſpeedily ſuffer will make 
them impatient for action. They will provoke,” he ſaid, they 
“ will attempt to inſult you; but this appearance of courage is a mere 
« effect of deſpair. Only wait the reſult of theſe eircumſtances, and 
«: perſeverance will render your victory eaſy.“ He ſupported theſe 
exhortations with giving the army full ſatisfaction in all their claims 


and e and with an additional gratuity of a thouſand ſeſterces 


to each man. 


Dio. Caf. lib. Ai. c. 34. Appian. lib, iv. e About 61. 
The 
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bt tes each abe Geet Wo ee th eee equally en. 
employed in ches was neceſary to plliate the ſuffering, or to raiſe — 


the hopes of their own army. Though not equally in condition to 


make preſent donations, they amply ſupplied this defect with ex- 


additional gratuity of five thouſand ſeſterces to each private man, 
five times as much to the Centurion, and the double of this ſum to the 
Tribune. Judge ye, faid Antony, in his addreſs: to the army, 


« who-has ſuffered moſt by the mutual pillage of yeſterday ? You, 
„ho have left all your effects behind you in Italy, or the enemy, 
« who came to their ground loaded with the ſpoils of Aſia? Their 


« own general, by killing himſelf, has proclaimed your victory. We 


« declare you victorious, by beſtowing upon you the rewards. of 


« yalour to which you are intitled. If the enemy chooſe to diſpute 
your claim to theſe rewards, let them meet us again in the field. 
* They ſhall have an opportunity to-morrow, and for ſome days to 
come; if they ſhrink and remain behind their intrenchments, I 
„ ſhall leave you to determine who CAL as in the trial of force 

* which we have had.” 

Antony and Octavius accnidingly drew forth their army 15 many 
days ſueceſſively, and were greatly embarraſſed with the reſolution 
which appeared to be taken by the enemy, not to hazard a battle. They 
began to ſuffer greatly for want of proviſions, and felt the approach 
of winter, which, in a marſhy ſituation, threatened them with 
growing inconveniences. Brutus, to haſten the effects of the ſeaſon, 
had turned the courſe of a river from the hills, and laid under water 


part of the plain on which they encamped . At the ſame time a 


recent calamity, which befel them at ſea, increaſed an, e 
and diminiſhed their N of relief. 7 


tp" 


* About l. 157 '? Zonaray, e. 19+ P. 385. 2 NG 
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pectations and promiſes. They declared their intention of giving an 
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* 2 
— Domitius Calvinus had ſailed from Brundiſium, having on board of 


THE PROGRESS/ AND TERMINATION 
On the ſame day on which the late battle was fought at Philippi, 


tranſports two legions, of which the Martia was one, with two 


thouſand men of the Prztorian bands, and a body of horſe, convoyed 


by ſome galleys, or ſhips of force. Being met at ſea by the fleet of 
Brutus, conſiſting of a hundred and thirty fail, under Mureus and 
Enobarbus, a few of the headmoſt and beſt ſailing ſhips eſcaped ; 
but the remainder being ſurrounded had no reſource but in the valour 
of the troops, who endeavoured to defend themſelves with their 
ſwords, grappling and laſhing their tranſports to the ſhips of the 


enemy; but in this attempt, being galled with miſſiles from the 


armed galleys, particularly with burning darts, by which ſome of 
the tranſports were ſet on fire, the others, to avoid the flames, were 
obliged to keep at a diſtance ; and · the greater part of them ſuffering 
extremely without being able to annoy the enemy, were ſunk or de- 
ſtroyed. Calvinus himſelf, having TROY ne with diffi- 


culty eſcaped to Brundiſſum. 

Theſe tidings had their effect in both armies. In that of Brutus 
they inſpired an unſeaſonable ardour, and a diſpoſition to commit the 
cauſe of the party to the hazard of a battle; in that of Antony and 


Octavius, they impreſſed the neceſſity of a ſpeedy deciſion. Theſe 


leaders, to amuſe their own troops, and to provoke the enemy, had 
ſeized, in the night, a poſt on the declivity below the ground which 
was lately occupied by Caſſius. They were ſuffered to make a lodg- 
ment upon it by Brutus, who had not any apprehenſion that, he 
could be annoyed from a ſituation that was ſo much lower than 
his own. On the following day it appeared, that their inten- 
tion in ſeizing this poſt was to cover a movement, which they 


| propoſed to make to the right on the edge of the moraſsz; which 
. they accordingly executed, and pitched again in two ſeparate en- 
campments. In this new poſition they were obſerved to ſound the 


morals, 
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„* a feint, or had a real deſign, by effect- © H * 
ing a communication with the oppoſite ſide, again to cut off every 1 | 
intercourſe of Brutus with his ſhips. - But finding that all the 
heights/on the oppoſite fide were now ſecured againſt them by in- 
trenchmanta, they dropped that intention, and endeavoured, by fre- 

quent alarms, and by expoſing their own e on ee to 
engage their antagoniſt in a general action. 

Brutus, in the mean time, having ſecured his own communicay 

tion with Neapolis, by a proper diſpoſition of poſts from his preſent 
encampment to the ſea; and truſting that his enemies muſt, upon the 

approach of winter, be obliged to evacuate Macedonia, or to ſeparate 

their army for the convenience of finding ſubſiſtence, perſiſted in his 
reſolution: to protract the war. In this conjuncture he wrote to his 

friend -Pomponius Atticus in the following terms: My object 

« is ſecure; for either I ſhall, by my victory, reſcue the Romans 

from the ſervitude into which they are fallen, or periſh in the at- 

<« tempt, and by dying myſelf eſcape from ſlavery, I have done my 

« part, and wait for the iſſue in which public freedom or death is to 

« follow. As for Antony, who has choſen to become the retainer 

« of Octavius, rather than a ſharer with us in the equal rights of a 

« citizen, he has a different alternative, either now to periſh with 

„ this young man, or, being the dupe of his artifices, to become 

« hereafter the ſuhject of his government. | 

he troops of Brutus, however, could not be reconciled to thisdilatory 

Plan; they began to complain that a victorious army ſhould be cooped 

up behind intrenchments, and ſhould be inſulted like women; even the 

othcers, pretending to reaſon on the ſtate of the war, cenſured their 

general for loſing the opportunity, which ſo great an ardour in the 
ene en ee conteſt at a blow. thong 
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BOOK that even if the attempt ſhould prove unſucceſsful, an 
. turn to the execution of his defenſive and dilatory operations. 


Brutus was aware that the army, now under his command, . 


been trained up as. mere ſoldiers of fortune, had no principle of at- 


tachment to either ſide; that it was neceſſary to confult their incli- 
nations, as well as to flatter their hopes. He remembered that Caſſius 
had been obliged, in many things, to abate the uſual rigour of his 


diſcipline ; and being himſelf of a mild and indulgent nature, he 
yielded to thoſe who were under his command ; or not being able to 


ſtem the torrent which daily increaſed, he ſuffered the impatience of 
his own men to hurry. him into a riſk of all his fortunes. In about 
twenty days after the former action, overcome by mere importu- 
nities, he drew forth his army on the declivity before his camp; 
the enemy, at the ſame time, according to their uſual practice, were 
forming upon *the plain ; and yore ſides foreſaw re as; e of 4 
general engagement. K 

Hiſtorians introduce their accounts of the laſt action at Philip, 
with a detail of forms and ſolemnities, which, on other occafions, 


they have either omitted to mention, or which were not equally ob- 


ſerved. As ſoon as the parole or word for the day was given over 
the different diviſions of the reſpective armies, a ſingle trumpet 


ſounded the ſignal of battle ; and was followed by a numerous 
band, which played in air, while the legions were drefling their 


Hake, and while the men were trying and handling their arms. 


Brutus, being on horſeback, paſſed along the lines of his own army, 
and exhorted his men not to quit the advantage of the ground on 
which they ſtood, by advancing too far to meet the enemy. You 
% have promiſed me a victory, he ſaid, © you have forced me to 
« * ſnatch it now, rather than to o walt for a more ſecure ym 


px Plutarch. in Bruto. 
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of it hereafter; eee c 
«. and mine. T2 $51 W421 PA £28705 e A. . 294 


On the other fide, ations eee e ee 
their fortunes, hitherto deſperate, brought to tha chance of a battle. 


mmm eee, that this was what all of them wiſhed : 


* You are poor and diſtreſſed,” they ſaid, * but, in the enemy's 
camp you will find an end to your ſufferings, and the beginning 
. ©. of riches and plenty. From us, who are your leaders, you may 
expect the rewards which are due to valour, and every effect of a 
* diſpoſition. in- us which is ſufficiently liberal, but which victory 
« alone will give us the power to indulge in the manner that we wiſh.” 

In theſe preparations the day being far ſpent, and noon about three 
hours already paſt, the trumpets on both ſides having ſounded a 
general charge, made a ſudden pauſe, and ſounded again, while 
both armies being in motion, ftruck upon their bucklers, advanced 
with a mighty ſhout,” and, under a fhower of miſſile weapons of 
every ſort, cloſed with their ſwords.” They continued long with all 
the fury that kindles in the uſe of ſhort weapons, to ſtruggle on the 


fame ſpot. © The places of thoſe that fell in the firſt rank were conti- 
nually ſupplied from the ranks behind them; and the place of action 
began to be choaked up with heaps: of the-ſlain... No ſtratagem Is: 
faid to have been practiſed, or any accident to have happened, to ; 


determine- the fate of the day on either fide ; but, after a ſevere 
conteſt, the army of Brutus began to give way, at firſt ſlowly, and 
almoſt inſenſibly; but being prefſed with growing violence, they 
were thrown into ſome confuſion, and gave up the day without 
hopes of recovery. In the diſorder that followed, numbers, who 
fled to the camp, finding the entrances obſtructed hy the crowds that 
ſtruggled for admiſſion, deſpaired of ſafety there, and paſſed om ta 
the heights in its rear. Octavius advanced to the enemy's camp to. 
ſecure, or to keep in awe thoſe he had taken refuge within it. 
25 9805 T WA | Antony 
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0% K Antony-purſaed thoſe who were diſperſed-on the heights, and, a 
e approach of night, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to hinder 


# 


thoſe wh were within the intrenchment, or thoſe who were in the 
field, from rallying or aſſembling again; and employed parties of 
horſe” all night to ſeour all the avenues in ſearch of priſoners. © © 

Brutus hitnſelf being cut off from the camp and cloſely followed, 
Lucilius, one of his company, to give him time to eſcape, affefing 
to perſonate his general, and falling behind, was taken. This c: cap- 
five, ſuppoſed to be Brutus, the leader of the republican a army, being 
conducted to Antony, to whom he was known, met with a reception 
not unworthy of his generous artifice. « You intended, ” faid An- 
tony to thoſe who brought the priſoner, with a politeneſs which 
ſeemed to refute ſome of the imputations on his character, ry to bring 


* mean enemy, but you have brought me a friend ”. r 


Brutus, in the mean time, having in the dark paſſed a brock that 

Tan between ſteep and rocky banks covered with wood, made a halt, 
with a few friends, on the oppoſite ide, as in a place of ſafety. 
Being yet uncertain of the extent of his loſs, he ſent an officer to 
obſerve the field, and with orders, if any conſiderable body of the 
army were yet together, to light a blaze as a ſignal or token of its 
ſafety. This officer accordingly made his way to the camp, and 


finding it ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his friends, made the ſignal ; but 
leſt it ſhould not be obſerved, he attempted to return to-his genera! 


fell into the enemy's hands, and was lain. 


As, from the ſignal now made, it appeared to Brutus Se be 
company who attended him, that the camp was ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
their own people, they thought of making their way thither ; but 


recollecting fr hs en ee Fe OO TRY 
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them, or even if they ſhould be maintained ſo long, whether they ww 


could furniſh any ſafe retreat. While they reaſoned in this manner, 
one of their number, who went to the brook for water, returned with 
an alarm that the enemy were upon the oppoſite bank; and ſaying, 
with ſome agitation, We muſt fly.“ Yes,” replied Brutus, but 


« with our hands, not with our feet.“ He was then ſaid to have 


repeated, from ſome poet, a tragic exclamation in the character of 
Hercules: O Virtue ! I thought thee a ſubſtance, but find thee no more 
than an empty name, or the flave of Fortune, The - vulgar, in their 
traditions, willingly lend their own, thoughts to eminent men in- 
diſtreſs ; thoſe of Brutus are expreſſed in his letter to Atticus already 
quoted: I have done my part, and wait for the iſſut, in which death 
or freedom is to follow. If he had ever thought that a mere honour- 
able intention was to enſure him ſucceſs, it is ſurpriſing he was not 
ſooner undeceived. Being now to end his life, and taking his leave 
of the company then preſent, one by one, he ſaid aloud, That he 
was happy in never having been betrayed by any one he had truſted 


as'a friend. Some of them, to whom. he afterwards whiſpered apart, 


were obſerved to burſt into tears; and it appeared that he requeſted 
their aſſiſtance in killing himſelf; for he ſoon afterwards executed this 


purpoſe, in company with one ere and ſome others, whom he * 
taken aſide... 


This cataſtrophé, as uſual, ſet the Ait of men to wet; 
and many prodigies and preſages were believed to have precedeqit.. 
A ſpectre, it was ſaid, had preſented itſelf in the night to Brutus, when 
he was about to paſs the Helleſpont, told him it was his evil genius, 


and was to meet him again at Philippi; that here it ee, 
appeared on the eve of the e 
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4B. 0 0 St Brutus was then about thirty-ſeven or forty years of age r Next 
_— — to Cato he, of all the Romans, was ſuppoſed to have acted from the 


pureſt motives of public virtue. Caſſius had too much elevation of 
mind to endure a maſter; but Brutus was likewiſe too juſt to have 
uſurped on the rights of his fellow citizens, even if they had been 
in his power. His character, however, in ſome reſpects, is queſtion- 
able; and we may not, through the diſguiſe of manners ſo different 
from our own, be able to aſcertain the truth. Cicero, who is at once 
the principal author of his fame and of the exceptions which are taken 
againſt it, charges him with an uncommon degree of arrogance, and 
complains of the tone which, while yet a young man, he took even 
with himſelf . He likewiſe relates ſome particulars of a loan which 
one Scaptius had tranſacted for Brutus in the iſland of Cyprus, and 


ed of which the payment was exacted under the proconſulate of Cicero, 
with circumſtances of uncommon avarice and cruelty; and that in 

this he even preſumed to demand that the Roman Proconſul ſhould 

| ſupport him with all his authority. The loan was uſurious, and, in 


exacting the payment of it, the Senate of Salamis, in the iſland of 
Cyprus, had been ſurrounded by a party of cavalry, and ſhut: up 
from the uſe of food. Cicero writes of this proceeding to Atticus, 
with every expreſſion of blame and indignation; and yet Brutus, 
then a young man, continued to be held in the higheſt yeneration 
and eſteem by perſons who were acquainted with theſe particulars. 
If you ſhould have no other advantage,” ſays Atticus, in writing 
to Cicero, * from your preſent government, but the opportunity of 
gaining the friendſhip of Brutus, this alone will be enough.” And 
Cicero himſelf frequently e t after this aas, with 
ie. Rpitome, lib. exliv. vel. Pater Ads me e autem etiam cam rogat PIER con- 


culus, c. 72. tumaciter, nne bu 5 foler ſcri- 
57 Ad Attic. lib. vtep. 21 & lib, vi. ey. 1. bere, 
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peculiar expreiſions of admiration and love 80. chat we muſt C WAP. 


cruelty committed by his agent in Cyprus, or that ſuch proceedings, 


though contrary" to law, were fo much authorifed by the practice of 


the times, as to ſtain the manners of the age mueh more than the 
characters of individuals. Of theſe conjectures, perhaps, both are 
in part to be admitted: the {aw of the republic forbidding the intereſt 
of money under the denomination of uſury, inffamed, rather than 
prevented, the evil. Under this prohibition, the neceſſitous bortower 
was made to pay for the riſk: and abloquy which the lender incurred 
by tranſgreſſing the law, at well as for the uſe of his money. It was 


impoſſible to prevent what is neceflary in the common courſe of 


things; perſons having occaſion for money muſt borrow 37 and per- 
ſons having money will lend, in order to reap the benefat of it. 
It appears to have been cuſtomary with towns in the provinces, 
with corporations, and with dependent princes, to borrow money at 
exorbitant intereſt from the rich at Rome; and probably to employ 
that money in, making preſents to gain the powerful 7. Pompey 
had great ſums owing to him in Aſia, and likewiſe received great 
preſents from thence. Theſe we muſt admit to have been great 


abuſes; but individuals are not always accountable for the abuſes of 
their age, eee ewe IA e their own 


practice. 

Brutus and Caſſius, the b 
lican party, even aſter it became à crime to mention their names 
with reſpect, were revered in ſecret by every perſon whe had any 
memory or conception of tlie ancient republic, and will, in every 
age, be held in eſtimation by thoſe who conceive merit as independ- 


ent of fortune. Even Antony, it is fad, when the death of Yryrus 


Vid. lib. de Claris Oratoribus, cap. 3. &e. Kc. This book is. l dated after the 
return of Cicero from Cilicia.- 59 Cicer. ad Attic. lib, v. ep. 21. ; 


Vor. III. D d | was 


either ſuppoſe Brutus to have been innocent of this extortion and — 
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B 9 O K was depend to him, . the higheſt reſpect ſor his memory, 

—— covered his remains wich the imperial robe which he himſelf wore 

in the field, and ordered his obſequies to be performed with the 

higheſt marks of diſtinction and honour ©; in this inſtance; pro- 

bably acting from policy, or, under all the vices of diſſipation and 

1 profligacy with which he was charged, knowing how to. ſeize the oc- 
caſion of gaining public eſteem, by ne ane to 3 

and candour. 

Octavius, who far excelled his colleague in the W arts of 
diſcretion and policy, is repreſented as greatly inferior to him in his 
behaviour on the preſent occaſion. It is ſaid that he ordered the 
head of Brutus to be carried into Italy, and expoſed on Cæſar's 
tomb; and, among other proofs of inſolence and cruelty which he 
gave in the preſent proſperous tide 'of his fortunes, that having 
among his priſoners a father and a ſon of the name of Florus, he 
ordered that one of them ſhould be put to death, and that they ſhould 
caſt lots, or fight, to determine which ſhould be ſpared. Under this 
cruel ſentence, the father intreated that he himſelf might die. ' Oc- 
tavius attended to ſee the execution; and, after the death of tlie 
father, likewife witneffed that of the ſon, who Killed himſelf ©. 

That part of the vanquiſhed army which fled to the heights, being 
about fourteen thouſand men, hearing of the death of the laſt of 
their leaders, ſurrendered themſelves, and were equally divided be- 
tween Octavius and Antony. Thoſe who remained in the camp, or 
at any of the out-poſts of the army, likewiſe laid down their arms. 
Of the perſons of rank who partook in the wreck of their party at 
Thilippi, ſome eſcaped by fea, and joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, 

now the ſole refuge of thoſe who adhered to the commonwealth. - 
Others killed themſelves, or in the late action had refuſed quarter, 


e PJut, in Antonio et Bruto, 
* Sueton. in Cary, c. 14. Dio. Caſſ. dates this particular after the battle of Actium. 
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and fought till they were ſlain. Among the firſt were Livius Dru- © HA F- 

ſus, the father of Livia, afterwards the wife of Octavius. Among 

the ſecond were two young men of diſtinguiſhed names; Cato, the 

ſon of him who died at Utica, and Lucius Caſſius, nephew of the 

_ general. Labeo, with great deliberation, prepared a grave for 
himſelf in his tent, wrote to his family at Rome, gave directions 

about his affairs, and then ſubmitted himſelf to a perſon whom he 

.had retained to put an end to his life. \ 
It appears to have been a point of honour among the —— of \ 

this age, to periſh' by their -own hands rather than by that of their 

antagoniſts, otherwiſe they could have eaſily, when fortune appeared 

to have declared againſt them, forced the enemy to beſtow that death 

which they afterwards obtained with great reluctance from their 

friends ; and perhaps, in forcing matters to this extremity, they might 

have turned the fortune of battle. Cæſar ſeems to have owed his 

victory, on. ſome occaſtons, to efforts of this ſort, and his party in 

general prevailed by their perſeverance under checks and difficulties, 

as much as by the advantage they took of their victories “. 


n See the Hiſtory of the Campaigns on the Segra at Dyrrichium, and in Africa, | ; 
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161 
e ee eme Event at Philigpi;=— Now Partithis 
of "the Empire made by Oftavius and Antony. Their Separation. 
—Progreſs of Ofavius at Rome, —— His Friends Mcenat and 
Agrippa. Alarm and Diſtreſi in Italy on the Diſpoſſeſſion of the 
- Drbabitants to male way for the Troops.—— Fealouſy of Fulvia 


and Lucius. Antonins,——Blockade and Reduftion f Perufia,— . 


"Progreſs of Antony in Aſia. Hit Stay at Alexandria.——Re- 


: turn to Italy. Accommodation with Sextus Pompeins,—Return 


- of Oftavius and Antony to Rome.—— Their Policy. 


MONG the immediate 8 of the late event at Phi- 
lippi, is mentioned the death of Porcia, the wife of Brutus, 
and the daughter of Cato. Being ſuſpected of an intention to kill 
herſelf, watched by her ſervants, and anxioufly precluded. from the 
ordinary means of effecting that purpoſe, ſhe ſwallowed burning 
coals, and expired. This was ſaid to have happened on hearing of. 
her huſband's death; but Plutarch cites a letter of Brutus, extant in 
his own time, from which it appeared that this eataſtrophé preceded: 
the death of Brutus, and was imputed. to the negligence of her ſer- 
vants, who attended her in. the delirium of a fever | 
By the battles which had been fought in different parts of the 
empire, by the late maſſacre in Italy, and by the event of tlie war at 
Philippi, the laſt pillars of the commonwealth ſeemed: to be removed, 
or but a few of its members were left who had any zeal for its pre- 


ſervation. Octavius and Antony, upon the total and deciſive victory 


» Plut, in-Bruto.. 
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they had gained, without paying any regard to the pꝓretenſions of © = P. 
Lepidus, made -a new partition of the empire. Octavius, to his 


former lot, had an addition of Spain and Numidia; Antony that of 
the farther Gaul and the province of Africa. It was agreed be- 


tween them, that Antony ſhould proſecute the remains of the war 


in the Eaſt, and raiſe the neceſſary contributions to enable them to 
fulfil their engagements to the army: that Octavius ſhould return 
into Italy, conduct the war againſt Sextus Pompeius, repreſs the de- 
ſigns of Lepidus, in caſe he ſhould be. diſſatisfied with the preſent 
arrangement, and in proper time ſettle. the veterans on the lands 
which had been allotted to them. Theſe articles were committed to 
writing, and the ratifications exchanged. Antony having received: 
from Octavius a reinforcement of two legions, departed for Aſia, and 
Octavius ſet out on his return to Rome. | 

When accounts of the final action at Philippi were received in the 
city, a thankſgiving was ordered.; and, inftead of being limited to: 
fifty or to ſixty days, as in the late decrees which had paſt in 
honour of Julius Cæſar, this feſtival. was now to be continued for 
an entire year. In proportion to the approaches which the repub+ 


lican party made to its entire extinction, the few who remained of 


i carried an affectation of joy that kept pace with their real ſorrow. 
N eee eee e e RE 
and zeal for the honour of thoſe whom they dreaded.· 72 


Under ſueh an aſpect of gladrieſs, covering extreme anxiety or 
Upon the pucific inhabitants of Italy looked for the arrival of an 
army. which was to be gratiſied with their xicheſt poſſeſſions. They 
remembered hat had paſſed at former military entries into Rome, 
4 and they anticipated the ſufferings which were to be expected from 

+ yang A had, ON eee rien 


„Dis- Ci lib, xlviii. c. 1. 


aſſumed 
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n o K aſſumed an air of moderation, and employed every artifice to for- 
ad his purpoſe ; but in proportion as he became ſecure of his end, 


threw off his original maſk, and concurred in zſunpationt the ma 
bloody of any that had been known in the hiſtory of mankind. Octavius 
being detained by ſickneſs on his way to the city, theſe gloomy ap- 
prehenſions gained force from delay. It was ſuppoſed that he de- 
ferred his arrival only while he adjuſted his plan, or took meaſures 
to render its effects more certain. Every one exaggerated the evil, 
but no one thought of a remedy. Such was the preſent ſtate of a 
helpleſs Nobility and People, the remains of a commonwealth, long 
accuſtomed to dominion, retaining their haughtineſs -while they loſt 
their vigour, long defirous of _ but unable to fuſtain the er 
of a free conſtitution. 

Ocdavius gave notice to the Senate, that his coming was delayed 
by ſickneſs, accepted the decree of a continued thankſpiving for the 
late victory obtained at Philippi, but deſired it might be underſtood, 
that this honour was conferred on account of the exemplary juſtice 
he had done on the aflaffins of his father. The cunning with which 
he occaſionally dropt this pretence, or with which he reſumed it, as 
the motive of all his purſuits, forms a ſtriking part in his character. 
He at one time co-operated with the cor.ſpirators, and declared it to 
be his intention, in conjunction with them, to reſtore the republic. 
He accordingly promoted the reſolutions which were taken at Rome 


in favour of Decimus, as well as Marcus Brutus and Caffius ; he pro- 


moted the election of Caſca into the office of Tribune; he raiſed an 
army to ſupport them againſt Antony, and todk into his councils the 
moſt vehement partizans of the Senate. Even Serviut Galba, 
Holding the very dagger with which he murdered Czfar,” ſaid An- 
tony to him, in his letter during the fiege of Mutina, * ir now em- 
«* ployed in your camp. As he often, however, on former oc- 


- © Cicer, Philip. Fe to * and Hirtius. 1 a 
| caſions, 
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. courted the army, by affecting a pious intention to avenge 
his father's death, ſo he now recurred to the ſame pretence, as the 
moſt likely to counterbalance the favour that was paid to the me- 
mory of Brutus and Caſſius, and the general regret which attended 
n eee e was acted in behalf of the com- 
monwealth. | ö 

About this time, Ocavius e to have in his ſervice two 
oſſicers of diſtinguiſhed merit, Marcus Vipfanius Agrippa and Caius 
Cilnius Mzcenas; both we'l'qualified in their reſpective parts to ſup- 
port him in the pretenſions he had formed on the empire. The firſt, 
by his courage and military abilities, was qualified to ſupply or to con- 
eeal his defects as a. ſoldier; the ſecond, by his induſtry, his temper, 
his choice of friends, and his fitneſs to ſoften the manners of the 
times, by diverting the minds of men from objects of public diſtrefs 
to the elegant and amuſing occupations of literary genius, well qua- 
lfied. to ſmooth all difficulties in the way of his civil adminiſtration. 


ener. 
ee 


U. O. 7125 
L. Antonius, 
P. Servilius, 


Vatica Iſau- 
ricus. 


Although it had not yet appeared in what degree Octavius was to commĩt 


his affairs to ſuch able hands, his diſcernment in chooſing them 
might be conſidered as the preſage of a fortune not depending on 
aceidents, but founded in a real aſcendant of underſtanding and 
judgment. 

Upon the arrival of the young Cæſar at Ring, he gave afurances 
to the Senate of his intention to avoid all unneceſſary acts of fe- 


verity . But the firſt object of his adminiſtration being to ſettle tlie 


veterans on the poſſeſſions which they had been made to expect at 
the end of the war, he was very ſoon led into a ſcene of extreme 
violence, and involved in great difficulties. | 2 

At the formation of. the Triumvirate the army had been flattered 
with the n of being ſettled on the moſt fertile l or in e 
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100 R wealthieſt cities of Italy. In order to! fulfil theſe expectations, it 
ice was: neceſſary to diſpoſſeſs the ancient inhabitants; and as this was 


to be done without any pretence of forfeiture, or delinquency of 
any ſort, the unhappy ſufferers pleaded, that the lands intended for 
the army ſhould be taken by lot, or in equal proportions, and in 
every part of the empire. But the ſoldiers were abſolute, and not to be 
fatisfied but by immediate poſſeſſion of the lots lieh had been actually 
aſſigned as the reward of their ſervices. A general order was ac- 
cordingly ſigned for the preſent oecupiers of thoſe lands to remove. 
The victims of this ſeverity repaired to Rome in entire families; 
perſons of every ſex, age, and condition crouded the ftreets, took 
ſhelter in the temples and ab eee public reſort, and filled the 
city with complaints and lamentations *. . The ancient inhabitants 
of Italy, citizens of Rome, they ſaid, © were ſtripped of their 
„ poſſeſſions, and turned out to periſh with their children, to make 
<« way for adventurers who had ſubverted the laws of their country, 
and who were to perpetuate the military uſurpation they had efta- 
„ bliſhed. The ſame violent hands which had ſtripped the Roman 
People of their ſovereignty, were now to be let looſe on their 
„property. The innocent, who had taken no part in the late 
troubles, were to be ſacrificed merely, becauſe their poſſeſſions ſuited 
the conveniency of thoſe who had already brought ſo many evils 
on the commonwealth. They had been promiſed protection from 
this party; but were now to ſuffer from their pretended pro- 
tectors and friends, greater evils than any conquered _ 10 
* ever endured from the worſt of its enemies. 


Publius Virgilius Maro is ſaid to have mus). But being Nie to Mæcenas 
been of this injured train. Having had a by Afintus Pollio, who commanded in that 
ſmall property in land near Mantua, he was part of Italy, he obtained, from the reſpect 
ſtripped of it to make way for an officer of that was due to his fine genius, & protection 
the legions; a wrong to. which he ſo ten- which humanity and juſtice owed equally to 
derly alludes in his eclogue (Nos patriz fines every other perſon that was involved in this 
et dulcia linquimus arva, nos patriam fugi- | calamity,,— Appian, de Bell; Civ. lib. v. 
| To 


”s 
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Törthasstösthplainte both the army and its leaders were equally in- C = AP. 
ſenſible, and proceeded, in particular inſtances, to acts of violence, W 
which the execution of their general purpoſe did not require. They 
kept the minds of the people in ſuſpence by their indeciſion in ehoo- 
ſing their lots; by quitting thoſe which were at firſt aſſigned, in or- 
der to exchange them for others; and, by leaving particular perſons 
without any regular grant or aſſignment, to make free with ſuch 
lands as ſuited their conveniency. The leaders were obliged to con- 
nive at what they could not reſtrain, and te ih / Motif mer to 
which they owed the poſſeſſion of their power. 0 | | 
The army now conſidering the lands of Italy Sb par 
looked upon every perſon inclined to protect the antient inhabitants 
as their enemy, refented every delay that was made in gratifying 
their deſires, and were equally inſolent to their own officers as they 
were to the People. A party being affembled in the Campus Martius 
to receive their diſmiſſion and their affignments of land; and having 


4 
ſome time waited for Octavius, from whom they expected ſatisfaction 
in theſe particulars, became impatient and clamorous, laid violent 
. hands on Nonius, a Centurion, who endeavoured to pacify them, and 
5 even threw him into the river, where he periſhed. They afterwards 
dragged the dead body on ſhore, and placed it on the way by which 
. their general was to paſs, as a warning, that he himſelf ſhould not 
\ ſlight their diſpleaſure: Octavius being informed, before he came 
i abroad, of this menacing inſult which had been offered to his autho- 
] rity, ſaw the neceſſity of not appearing to be moved; He paſſed the 
dead body without ſeeming. to obſerve” it, made the intended diftri- 
bution of land to the troops; and affecting to conſider the murder 
. of Nonius as the effect of a private quarrel, in which he was to 
a take no part, left this dangerous meeting with an exhortation, that 
4 Ne „ Appian. lib. v. Neem, 
| r nnen 
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9 they: ſhould au ves their own cou mu among thr 


—— ſelves . 


—_ — OT — 


3% ²˙ 1 of 


| his own perſon, treated him, on occaſion, with equal diſreſpect. As 


an inſtance of this ſort, it is mentioned, that one of their body having, 
at the public theatre, ſeated himſelf on the Equeſtrian: bench, and 
the audience being ſcandalized at this act of preſumption, the ſoldier 


| was removed by order of his general; but his companions being 


made to believe that he was carried away to be put to death, placed 
themſelves in the way of Octavius, as he paſſed from the theatre, 
and, with clamours and threats of inſtant revenge, demanded their 
fellow- ſoldier to be reſtored. Having prevailed in this particular, 
they called upon him to declare what uſage he had received; and 
when they were told by himſelf that no violence had been offered to 
him, they alleged that he was hired ta canceal the truth, and to be- 
tray the honour of the army, and were ſcarcely to be appealed by 
his repeated aſſeverations to the contrary. | 

In theſe dangerous times, enormities which. were. mm by 
diſorderly perſons of any deſcription being imputed to the ſoldiers, 
were ſuffered to paſs with impunity, Robbery and murders became 
frequent, and the city of Rome itſelf, as well as the provincial towns, 
was infeſted by perſons who, either from neceſſity, or from the licence 
of the times, ſubſiſted by rapine. No property was ſafe, and the con- 
dition of perſons of all parties equally inſecure. At Rome the rent 
of houſes fell to a fourth, and whoſe ſtreets n be de- 
ſert ted“ 7 * 

In this diſtracted Fro ee thera were cpeaſods who en- 
vied Octavius the hateful. pre-eminence which he ſeemed. to enjoy. 


Among theſe Manius, the perſon entruſted. with the affairs, of, Mark 


* Dio. Caſſ. lib, xIviii. £9. 
1112 Antony, 
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Antony, Lucius his brother, now in the office of Conſul, amd Fulvia CH TAP. 


his wife, aſpiring to a ſhare of the government, became impatient — 1 


of an adminiſtration from which they thought themſelves unfairly 
excluded; Not only L. Antonius, in the capacity of Conſul, but 
the others alſo, in right of the abſent Triumvir, thought ny 
intitled to more conſideration than they now enjoyed. 

The power of diſtributing the lands and other rewards to the 
army, it was obſerved, gave Octavius a fignal advantage over his 


colleague, and fixed the expectations of all men upon him alone: 


By theſe means he filled Italy with his own retainers and friends; 
and Fulvia complained that Mark Antony ſhould be thus deprived of 
the fruits of a victory, which had been obtained chiefly by his conduct 
and valour. She appealed to the legions, preſented herſelf at their 
quarters, and, with her children in her arms, implored, what ſhe 
was pleaſed to call, a matter of right in behalf of her huſband. ' 
In this manner, perfons repreſenting the abſent Triumvir endea- 
voured to divide the party, and to add to the ſcene of political con- 
fuſion already ſubſiſting, a breach and oppoſition of intereſt among 
thoſe who commanded the army. The country, at the ſame time, 
ſuffered from the interruptiori that was given by the fleets of Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Sextus Pompeius, from the oppoſite ports of Illyri- 
cum and Sicily, to the importation of corn and other neceſſaries; and 
this cireumſtance, joined to the uncertainty of property, and the other 
cauſes which interrupted induſtry, completed the diſtreſſes of ___ 
The People, although they were willing to ſubmit to any 


ment, were not likely to be long able to endure their preſent fuffer- 


ings. The friends of Antony endeavoured to load Octavius with 


the blame of theſe evils, and thought this a favourable opportunity 
to wreſt the government out of his hands. They found fault with 


the proviſion he had made for the army as too ſcanty ; and they 


joined in the complaints that were made by the ſufferers, who were 


Ee 2 __ diſpoſleſſed 
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O K diſpoſſeſſed of their property to make vy ae che iſoldianys1i They 
A hes affected a deſign to reſtore the republic; and Lucius Antonius, in the 


character of Roman Conſul, called upon the remaining friends of the 


commonwealth to appear in ſupport of their legal magiſtrate. He 
profeſſed his intention to make war even on his own brother, as well 


as on Octavius, if he ſhould perſiſt in his preſent uſurpations, or 


ſhould attempt to obſtruct the reſtoration of the laws. But, not- 


withſtanding his profeſſions to this purpoſe, he himſelf, affecting to 
believe that his perſon was in danger, put his attendants under arms, 
and paraded the ſtreets at the head of a military force; a meaſure 


that was ever eee eee 


the government. ä 
Octavius, 8 a wy theſe Fl which were made 


upon him by the repreſentatives of Antony, repudiated the daughter 


of Fulvia, whom, at the formation of the Triumvirate, he had be- 
trothed merely to ſerve a political purpoſe, and whom he now re- 
turned to her family, with expreſs declarations of his never having 
had any commerce with her as his wife. Fulvia, affecting to con- 
ſider this inſult as a prelude to greater injuries, appealed to Lepidus 
in behalf of his abſent colleague, and withdrew to Præneſte, whither 
great numbers of all ranks and conditions, both civil and military, 
flocked to her ſtandard. Here ſhe put herſelf at the head of an 
army, held regular councils, and, with a ſword by her hides gave the 


parole, and frequently harangued the troops. | 0 


In theſe haſty advances to a rupture, repreſentations to Antony, 
and preparations for war, were equally made on both ſides. It was 
yet uncertain how the army might divide between the parties. Oc- 
tavius was likely, by his preſence, to command the ſuperior number; 
but great part of the forces now in Italy had been levied in the name 
of Antony, and till, according to the cuſtom of thoſe armies, bore 
his name on their ſhields, The two legions which were to have 
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been transferred to Octavius, to replace thoſe which he had given to © "OT 
Antony in Macedonia, were ſtill retained by Lucius Antonius fo 
his brother. The provinces of Gaul, with conſiderable armies, ready 
to march into Italy, were under the government of Ventidius, of 
Plancus, and of Aſinius Pollio, who were the adherents of Antony, 
and likely to eſpouſe his cauſe. Antony himſelf, by the ſuperiority 
of his military character, had, in the courſe of his joint operations 
with Octavius, greatly ſurpaſſed him, and had acquired a high de- 
gree of reputation with the troops. It was, therefore, neceſſary for 
his rival to proceed with great cantion, and not raſhly to draw upon 
himſelf, in this quarrel, the weight of his colleague's authority, nor 
to diſguſt the army, by —_— to be the OY in a war be- 
tween their leaders. 

Such diſputes were certainly-i in general ifgreeable to the army,, 
who, having ſubdued the republic, hoped, now at their eaſe, to 
divide its ſpoils, It was neceffary, therefore, for Octavius, if a war 
ſhould enſue, to make it appear to be the work of his enemies. For 
this purpoſe he formed at Rome a council of the principal officers ;. 
propofed that they ſhould make enquiry into the grounds of the 
preſent ann and oblige thoſe who were in- fault to > ſubmit to 
their decrees. F 

Fulvia and her partizans called this military convention by a ludi- 
crous name, which we may tranflate the Ammunition Senate, and 
refuſed to ſubmit their cauſe to ſo new a tribunal. r 
The army in general was alarmed at the proſpect of 1 the 
civil war renewed. Two legions that had firſt ſerved under Cæſur, 
and afterwards under Antony, being now quartered at Ancona; ſent 
a deputation to Rome, with intreaties that the parties would avoid a 
e n by Odavius to L. e . he. 
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did, 
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SON'S aid, was the agoreſibe 3 and — attended by a great con- 
w—— courle of people to Præneſté, where the heads of the oppoſite party 


were aſſembled, beſeeched them to ſpare the republic, already too 
much afflicted with civil diſſentions. They were told for anſwer, 
That Octavius was the aggreſſor; that while his colleague was 
* railing money for the benefit of the army, he was artfully. chang- 
* ing the inhabitants of Italy, and occupying all the important ſta- 
“tions of the empire with his own retainers and creatures; that the 
money, which, under pretence of ſupporting the war againſt 
« Sextus Pompeius, had been taken from the treaſury, was by Oc- 
<« tavius diverted from its uſe, and employed in corrupting the 
troops of his friend; that the eſtates of the proſcribed, under the 
« pretence of ſales, at which, beſides the creatures of Octavius, 
there was no man to purchaſe, had been actually employed by him 
for the ſame purpoſe ; that, if he really meant to avoid a rupture, 


he ought to do nothing, without conſulting the friends. of his col- 


“league, who were equally entitled with himſelf to ſhare. in the 
< fruits of their common victory obtained at Philippi. But I know,” 
ſaid Lucius Antonius, “ the falſehood of Octavius; while he amulcs 
„you with the hopes of a negociation and treaty, and with profeſ- 
“ ſions of having nothing at heart beſides your intereſt, he is arming 
* himſelf with the utmoſt diligence, and has reinforced the garriſon 
of Brundiſium, with an evident purpoſe to obſtruct the return of 
his colleague, and your principal friend, into Italy.” 

Octavius being in poſſeſſion of the capital, in order that he might 
appear to have, not only the authority of government, but the counte- 
nance likewiſe of all the more reſpectable citizens of Rome on his ſide, 
called an aſſembly of the Senate, at which he invited the Equeſtrian 
order to attend. He repreſented to this aſſembly the calamities that 
were now impending over Italy from the jealouſy and reſtleſs ambi- 


tion of a few perſons, who called themſelves the friends of Mark 
Antony, 
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Antony, dhe exborerk therk wide ond wecerd in hein him in avert- C = r. 
ing theſe evils. He accordingly obtained a deputation to be ſent to — 


Præneſté, where the heads of the oppolite party were ſtill aſſembled, 
to remonſtrate againſt their procedure. This meaſure however had 
no other effect, beſides that which Octavius propoſed by it, that of 
transferring to his enemies the blame of all the _ which were 


expected to follow. 


An expedient was propoſed, more likely to prevent theſe evils, by | 


a conference to be held by the military officers of the oppoſite-ſidess 
who, perceiving themſelves about to be involved in a quarrel, were 
extremely averſe to riſk all the advantages they had already obtained, 
without any proſpect of gain. This expedient of a military congreſs 
was ſuggeſted by the officers themſelves, and was readily embraced 
by their leaders. Gabii being half way from Præneſté to Rome, 
was fixed upon as the place at which they ſhould meet ; but on the 
day on which they were to open their conference, parties of horſe 


having been, from ſome remains of diſtruſt, without any concert, 
ſent forward on both ſides to eſcort their deputies, and mutually to 


obſerve each other, they met unexpectedly on the highway, and 
coming to blows, numbers were killed or wounded, and the intended 
convention was dropped. 

Each of tlie parties, in confequence of this accident, publiſhed a 
manifeſto, and began to aſſemble in a hoſtile manner. Lucius An- 
tonius had ordered new levies, and with theſe, joined to the troops 
already on foot, under the authority of his brother, and who were 
now ſtationed in the nearer province of Gaul, under Calenus, he 
| Propoſed to aſſemble an army of eleven legions. 
| Oftavius ordered fix legions under Salvidienus, from Spain; and 
having already four in Italy, with a, conſiderable body of troops, 


wana, under the deſignation of Prætorian bands, made the ordinary 


guard 
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2 enemies. mall ire Weiber 
4 The. ebene auen, 50 rank. were divided; but the greater 


FS 2 35% 


aa. chemſelves fafer in the party of the Conſul Lucius = 


than in that of Cæſar; and accordingly repaired to his camp. 
. Sextus Pompeius, on the eve of a conteſt thus likely to Milne his 
enemies, might have made himſelf. of conſiderable, conſequence, or 
might have obtained advantageous terms from either party. His 
forces had been greatly augmented by the acceſſion of two legions, 
the remains of the wreck at Philippi, that had eſcaped with Murcus. 
He might have got a footing in Italy, and, by the favourable diſpo- 
ſition af many who felt the oppreſſion of the preſent government, or 
dreaded the future effects of its tyranny, might have held the ba- 
lance between the contending parties. He, nevertheleſs, either under 
the notion of leaving his enemies to waſte their ſtrength againſt each 
other, or not haying a ſufficient genius for ſuch arduous enterpriſes, 
ſuffered the opportunity to eſcape, and contented himſelf with,endea- 
vouring to ſecure his. poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, which be 
hoped to retain. as, a patrimony independent of, Rome. 

.;Xnobarbus, | the other remaining leader or repreſentative of the 
reppblican. party, who, was, fill hoyering on the oppoſite coaſt of 
Italy with the remains of the fleet, which he had commanded under 
Brutus and Caſſius, made frequent deſcents, and plundered the re- 
cent ſettlements. of the veterans. He even forced his way i nto the 
harbour of Brundiſium, took ſome galleys belonging . to 00 wius, 
and laid waſte the adjacent country; but, while he was adding in 4 
manner equally (hoſtile to both parties, the forces of the Triumyirs, 
indifferent, to, every external enemy, began to aſſemble againſt each 
other. = Lepu {Jus declared for r Octavius, and the e two 5 5 left the 
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intention was to reſtore the republic. His brother, he ſaid; for the 
future deſired no illegal powers, and was ready to join in calling Oc- 
tavius and Lepidus to account for the tyranny they had ene, 
ciſed againſt the ancient inhabitants of Italy 

In the mean time, this er ne Sete 6th uh degla bs 
the movements that were making on the ſide of Spain and Gaul. 
Salvidienus being on his march to join Octavius, Aſinius and Ven- 
tidius hung on his rear. Agrippa, on the part of Cæſar, paſſed tho 
Po in order to join Salvidienus; and having ſucceeded in this de- 
ſign, they obliged Aſinius and Ventidius to remain on the defenſive, 
expecting the Ce OR nn ev edv 
ſupport them. das 

When Antonius came to a ban Ur At on the Flami- 
nian way, he found the gorges of theſe mountains already occu-' 
pied by Agrippa and Salvidienus ; not attempting to force them, he 
fell back to Peruſia, and ſent orders to Ventidius to join him by ſome 
other route; but Octavius having got poſſeſſion of Sentinum and 
Nurſia, two poſts on the oppoſite ſides of the mountains, effectually 
prevented the junction of his enemies, aſſembled all his forces in 


the neighbourhood of Peruſia, and inveſted Antonius in that place. 


He drew a line of circumwallation, extending about fifty ſtadia, or 
ſix miles, and placed his army between two parallels, equally ſtrong,” 
againſt any attempts that were likely to be made from the garriſon, 
or from the field. 

Lucius Antonius being thus ſhut up in Peruſia during the au- 
tumn, and part of winter, and all the efforts of Fulvia, Aſinius, 
Ventidius, and Plancus, to ſuceour him being ineffectual, he was re- 
duced, 0 WO. 05 e W and 
offered to capitulate. | E 

Vor. III. Ff Octavius, 
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city together, Lucius Antonius preſented "himſelf at the gates, and C A r. 
was admitted. Having aſſembled the people, he declared that hů 
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z00 K Ocdavius, in accepting this offer, with his uſual addreſs; took mea— 


had been formed to ſerve” under his "colleague Mark Antony, 
from the Notman citizens, or rather ſuppoſed diſorderly perſons, 


who had taken a part in this inſurrectiori. The firſt; from 


pretended reſpect to their leader, he allowed to withdraw with 


honour, the others he required to ſurrender at diſcretion In 


complying with this requiſition, L. Antonius himſelf ſet the ex- 
ample, went forth in perſon to receive the victor's commands, and 
being courteouſly treated, alleged his duty as a civil magiſtrate, and 
his deſire to reſtore the commonwealth, as an apology for his con- 
duct, and implored mercy for thoſe who had embarked with him in 
the ſame deſign. Octavius replied, That as his enemies had ſur- 
<« :rendered themſelves, at diſcretion,” he ſhould make no remarks: on 
the truth of their plea, nor talk of conditions, where he was not 
to be bound by a treaty; that he muſt now conſider not only what 
4 his enemies had merited, but what was due to himſelf,” Having 


found among his priſoners ſome of the veterans who had ſerved under 


Cæſar, he was diſpoſed to have ordered them all to be executed; 
but obſerving that this meaſure” was extremely offenſive to his own: 
army, he confined his ſeverities to the Roman citizens; who, he pre- 
tended, had on this occaſion acted witch equal animoſity to the army, 
and to himſelf, To avenge the ſuppoſed injury that was done to the 
army, all perſons of the civil deſcription, found under arms, were 
put to death. Of theſe, Cannutius, C. Flavius, Clodius Bythinicus, 
and others, are mentioned by Appian . This Cannutius is ſaid by 


Dion Caſſius to have been the Tribune, who preſenting Octavius to 


his firſt audience from the People, contributed ſo much to the riſt of 
his fortunes. 5 


„ Appian, de Bell. Civ, Ib. v. 
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Saeed Jailes Cæſar. In — form, Spoons deteſtable, they 
were ſuppoſed, in that age, to carry an aſpect of piety, which ſanctiſied 
che cruelty with which they were ordered, and with which Octavius him- 
ſelf witneſſed l the ſeene. Four hundred of the Senatorian and Equeſ- 
trian order, are faid, by Dian Caſſius and Suetomius, to have periſhed 
in this manner The magiſtrates and council of Peruſia, being fe« 
parately ardered to execution, implored for mercy, but had one ge- 
neral anſwer, Tas muft die. The place itſelf, whether by the de- 
ſperation af, its inhabitants, or hy the outrage of thoſe who were now 
become maſters of it, was {ct on fire, and burat to the ground. The 
country around being deſerted, or laid. waſte with fire and ſword, and 
cleared of its former poſſeſſors, became a . ſuch followan. of 
the, army as, chaſe, to occupy it U, od n 
S rae ae moaraa tha 
twenty-three years of age; and though, in former examples of 
cruelty, his youth may have been over-ruled or miſled by the party- 
rage of his colleagues, yet, in this inſtance, he himſelf betrayed; a 
mercileſs nature, in the effects of which he had no man to ſhare, or 
to divide the blame ; and the world began to dread more from the 
ſeparate- Power which he was about to eſtabliſh, than they did from 
the joint uſurpation, in which he bore a part, with perſons, of whom 
the or one was | contemned for want of n. and the other nome 
Beds zb broakiag: out of Als ok u men Dentin Calviaws V.C. 713. 
2 —— n eee e and the year axe Citrine, 
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B % K ing aha, in which. theſe tranfactiohs paſſed, in accordingly lated, ot 


ing flationed in his province in the diſtrict of Venetia, he carried on 


deavoured to engage that officer on his ſide; but, in the event of the 
war, this correſpondence was broke off, and the military adherents 


diſium, and from thence, with Plancus' and ſome other attendants, 
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breach, between tlie adherents'of Antony and of 'Cziar, from taking 
the formal poſſeſſion of their oſſice. wal ily nee nan slot un 

Pollio holding his commiſſion from Mark Antony, although he 
had no opportunity to act, was underſtood to join with the brother 
in the late diviſion of their parties · While the war continued, be- 


a correſpondence with Znobarbus, and repreſenting Lucius Antonius, 
with his title of Roman Conſul,” as legal head of the republic, en- 


ee e e nn menen, 


Fulvia, Ane by tees thouſand la hoe e .d. 


under the convoy of ſive galleys, ſailed to Greece **; | Julia, the aged 
mother of Antony, took refuge with Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. 
Thither likewiſe fled Tiberius Claudius Nero, with his wife Livia 
Druſilla, and her infant fon, perſons often to be mentioned in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory, as principal ſharers in that power which 
now ſeemed to be raiſed on the ruin of their fortunes.” Others 
had recourſe to the nen u er nee ay Rar." 
Apulia. F F , ne 222 
While the relations of Antony in Italy were ach ard hes: 5 
fortanate conteſt, he himſelf had paſſed from Greece through Aſia 
into Egypt, where believing all his difficulties were ut an eiidb he 
indulged his natural diſpoſition to pleaſure and diſſipatien. At 
Epheſus he W 


v 2 28 5 „ A 28 
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Aſia, prupoſed a contribution, and repreſented the occaſion, which © H, A f. 
obliged his colleagues and himſeif to make a demand for money. phe 
They were about to diſband the army, he ſaid, conſiſting of 
no leſs than twenty - eight legions, to whom were due great arrears 
« ſervices. One of my colleagues, he continued, is gone into 
Italy to provide ſettlements for this numerous army, or rather to 
remove all the inhabitants of that country, in order to make way 
for The taſk of finding. ſupplies of money lies upon me, Fr 
and I am perſuaded you will own: we are very moderate, when we 
demand no more than you gave to our enemies. Neceſſity, how- 
« ever, ohliges us to exact, in one year, what: Brutus and Caſſius le- 
« vied.ig-two. Tou will plegſe then to onder, aid one of = 
« dience, © t200 ſummers and two harveſts in this. wonder ful, man, 
" uu, 20ho can command ws tn pay the tax of two years in one, cam 
« likewiſe, arder the fruits of. both years ta be gathered in one. 
Antony, who paid more regard to wit than to the, eee 
either of humanity or juſtice, was pleaſed with this anſwer, and 
agreed that the propoſed ſubſidy ſhould be levied in two years, ins 
ſtead of | one From Epheſus, he travelled by the coaſt towards; 
Syria, laid heavy contributions, diſpoſed of lands and country ſcats, 
of which he made gifts to his retainers and followers. IIe received 
frequent applications for ſuch favours, from thoſe who attended him, 
under pretence that the eſtates, which they coveted, were either deo 
ſerted ot oceupied by an enemy. To his cok, in particular, he is 
laid to have tziven the grant of a large poſſeſſion, for having pleaſed? 
him in the drefling of a ſupper. In his on behaviour, he exhibited. 
that. diſſipation and extravagance, to which, he ever returned in che 


nagt fin- and xelarations ann 
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* on o R feſtivity of his court, a perfect contraſt to the melancholy with which 
3 the inhabitants of every province were ſeized on his approach. He 


had probably ſeen Cleopatra in Italy, during her intimacy with Ju- 
lius Cæſar; and now, ſuppoſing himſelf come in place of that ſuc- 
ceſsful adventurer as head of the empire, he thought of this prize as 
the reward of his labours, and poſſibly conſidered her as the prin- 
cipal ohject of his journey to the Eaſt. In order to heighten the 
ſcene of their meeting, with a farce to conſiſt of a ſuppoſed quarrd 
and reconciliation, he affected to believe a report of her having or- 


dered her fleet from Cyprus to join that of Caſſius in the late war, 


and he ſent her a formal ſummons to meet him in Gilicia, and to 
give in her anſwers to this heavy charge. 

Cleopatra accordingly appeared on the Cydnus on board a galley, 
with a ſplendid retinue, and dazzled the Roman Triumvir with the 
profuſion of her ornaments, the elegance of her equipage, and the 
charms of her perſon. She was now about nine and twenty years of 
age, and being acquainted with the languages and manners of differ- 
ent nations, particularly inſtructed in the literature of the Greeks, 
and being in the maturity of wit and beauty, ſhe joined the arts of 
a coquet, with all the accompliſhments which became the birth and 


the high condition of a queen. Being invited to ſup with Antony, 


ſhe pleaded that he ſhould begin with accepting her invitation, At 
their firſt entertainment, obſerving that his raillery ſavoured of the 
camp, ſhe humoured him in this manner, and even ee him f in 
the freedom of her converſation. : 

From thenceforward Antony laid aſide all buſineſs, followed the 
queen of Egypt to her kingdom, leaving his own provinces expoſed 
to an enemy, by whom they were ſoon after aſſailed and overrun ; 
and while this ſtorm was raging in the Eaſt, and his brother, with 
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6 3 
verament of the empire, and obliged to fly or ſubmit to his rival, ee, 


he paſſed the winter at Alexandria in frolic and diſſipation To 
gratify the jealouſy of Cleopatra, be ordered Arfinoe, her ſiſter and 
competitor for the throne, who had hitherto” been confined at Mi- 
letus, to be put to death. In every other particular, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be governed by her caprice, and with the. enfigns and at- 
tendance of a Roman Conſul, and firſt officer of the ſtate in the empire, 
lived like a boy under the influence of his firſt amour. 'The courſe 
of his pleaſures, however, was in a little time effectually interrupted, 
by a report of the ſtate of his affairs in Syria and the Leſſer Aſia. 
Pacorus, the ſon of the king of Parthia, had paſſed the Euphrates. 
with a great army, had overrun Syria, and was making hafty ad- 
vances in Cilicia. He was conducted in this expedition by Labienus, 


2 Roman officer, who, on the part of Brutus and Caſſius, had re- 


ſided at the court of Parthia, while the fate of the empire yet re- 
mained in ſuſpence at Philippi, and who now perſuaded the Par- 
thians to attempt the conqueſt of opulent provinces in their neigh- 
bourhood, which, together with the Roman republic itſelf, were be- 
eome the poſſeſſion of mere adventurers, n and un- 
ſupported by the laws of the commonwealth. 


Upon this alarm, Antony had aſſembled the naval forces of Aſia | 
and of Egypt, and had. ſet ſail with two hundred galleys for the 


coalt of Pheenicia; when the miſconduct and diſtreſs of his rela- 
tions in Italy were reported to him, and ſhewed him the neceflity of” 
directing thither the armament which he had fitted out againſt the 


Parthians, in order to re-eſtabliſh his n and eee 


| us Plat, in e Antonio, | of Gaul, n him in the 
19 Suppoſed to be the fon of him who civil war. 
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B 001 K of his power. Having committed the command of - his forces in 
Ala cherefore to Ventidius, he ſteered for Greece. Upon his arrival 


at Athens, he was received by Fulvia, whoſe ſalutations were, pro- 
bably, leſs flattering than thoſe to which he had been lately accuſ- 
tomed in Egypt. The huſband and the wife, on this occaſion, were 
mutually diſpoſed to blame and to recriminate. He complained of 
the flame which had been ſo unſeaſonably raiſed in his affairs in Italy, 
and ſhe of his notorious infidelities to her bed, and of his remiſſneſs 
in the care of his intereſt. She was ſuppoſed, in fomenting the late 
quarrel with Octavius, to have acted ſo much from jealouſy of Cleo- 
patra, as to have induſtriouſſy created troubles in Italy, in order to 
haſten the return of her huſband from Egypt. 

At Athens, Antony was likewiſe met by Scribonius Libo, the fa- 
ther-in-law of Sextus Pompeius, who, under pretence of conduct ing 


| his mother Julia in ſafety to her ſon, brought overtures of an al- 


hance and propoſals, to form ſome concert for the conduct of their 
operations on the oppoſite coaſts of Italy againſt Oftavius. To this 
propoſal, however, Antony made no deciſive reply. In the late par- 
tition of the empire, Italy was not made a part in the ſeparate lot 
of any of the Triumvirs ; but being equally open to all of them, 


Antony profeſſed being on his way thither, not as an enemy of Oc- 


tavius, but as his colleague in the government, equally intereſted 
with himſelf to preſerve the capital of the empire undiſturbed. In 
anſwer to Libo, therefore, he acknowledged his obligation to Sextus 
Pompeius, for the honourable manner in which he had treated his 
relation, aſſured him, that if an opportunity offered, he ſhould be 
happy to return the favour ; and that if he were obliged to make war 
on Octavius, he ſhould be glad of Pompey's aſſiſtance; or, in caſe 
matters were accommodated in ſhould not nn his intereſt 


in adjuſting the treaty. 


» Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. Plut. in Antonio. 3 
4 Octavius 
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ET... being informed of ahis Fay cr PSII cu A P, 
which it gave him of raiſing fuſpicions againſt Antony in the minds — 


of the veterans. He publiſhed the intelligence he had received of 
bis ooreſpondence with the head of the Pompeian ſaction, and re- 
preſented it as a prelude to ſome ſcheme far. raſtoring the enemies of 
the late Czar,” for re-eſtabliſhing the ancient poſſeſſors of land in 
Italy, and; conſequently, for diſpoſſeſling the veterans of the fettle- 
ments recently made in their favour. By ſpreading theſe reports in 
the army, he took meaſures to ftrengrhen himſelf; in caſe he ſhould 
find it ,neceflary to dhe Min <plleagye . . Famiſßen apo 0 ia 
the ports of Italy. 

Soon after the reduction of Peruſia, Calenus, who e, a 
conſiderable body of Atitony's forces at the foot of the Alps, dying, 
Octavius repaired' to the quarters of thoſe troops, gained them. over to 
his own intereſt, and, in order to. ſecure their , made the nęceſ- 
ſary change” of their (officers. By theſe means; after he had ſup- 
planted the party of his rival in all the towns which they held in 
Iuly, he now diſpoſfeſſed tbem of the. ee for . 
their leader had fo long contended againſt the Senate. 

- Atithe arrival of Antony in Greece, Octavius oo] myſter ; a land 
force greatly ſuperior to any that eould be formed againſt him, even 
by the junction of his rival with Ænobarbus and Sextus Pompeius; 
but he was fo much inferior in ſhipping, that if their fleets ſhould 
unite, they, muſt be maſters of the coaſt, and prevent all the import- 
ations by hichꝭ ltaly was ſupplied from abroad. To ſaw; the ſeeds 


of ſome jealouſy between them, or to counteradt the intrigues of An- 


tony with. Scribogius Iäbo and with Sextus Pompeius, he made of- 
fers of marriage to Seribonia, the ſiſter of Libo, and gunt of Num- 
pey's wife x and thjs;propoſal being fayourably/ received by the bro- 
ther, he ſent Mucia, the mother of Sextiis'\/Powpeitis, wWirh an ho- 
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; GS * alliance?! By theſe means, he hoped to amuſe, or to ſoſten, the animo- 
— fity of that family againft himſelf; or at leaſt, by theſe appearances of a 


OOO p ̃ — — — — —u—— — 
ph — —— Oo 


n 3 appearance than he had — ſet out from 


friendly correſpondence with Sextus Pompeius, in his turn, to alarm 
Antony, and thus to diſconcert any plan which his rival, in the pro- 
ſpect of à breach with Himfelf, might have formed for a coalition 
with the remains of the republican party. This marriage with Scri- 
bonia, was the ſecond project of the ſame kind which Octavius had 
formed before the age of twenty-four, merely to lull the vigilance, 
or to blunt the animoſity of his antagoniſts, while he himſelf con- 
tinued to purſue his principal object with e N and 


ardour. 


Antony, in every compariſon with Octavius, not a had the 


advantage of years, but was reckoned the better ſoldier ; and having 


had the principal ſhare, if not the whole honour of the victory at 


Philippi, had great authority in the army, and was likely, wherever 


he appeared, to be favourably received by all the troops who had 
any where ſerved under his command. Theſe, however, upon his 
approach to Italy, under various pretences, were ſent by his crafty 
rival into the diſtant provinces. Eepidus too, although he had hi- 
therto acquieſced in the late partition of the” empire, by which he 
had been ſtript of his equal ſhare in the power of a Triumvir; yet, 


as he was ſuffered to retain the title, and might throw his weight 


into che ſcale of either of the other parties, or furniſh a pretence for 
lome part of the army to follow him, it was thought proper, on the 
preſent occaſion, to remove him to a diſtance. For this purpoſe, 
the government of Africa was aſſigned to him, and he himſelf, with . 
fix legions of doubtful GRIT: "OM diſmiſſed to take ee 
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of that province. © © © 
While Octavius was thus ae e himſelf in Italy, or re- 


moving every object of diſtruſt from that eduntry, Antony, with a 
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two hundred galleys for the coaſt of Italy. He was joined by 
Eaobarbus in his paſſage, and ſteered directly for Brundiſium. As 
there was no declared quarrel betwixt himſelf and Ockavius, he ex- 
peed. to, be admitted into this port; but being diſappointed in this 
expectation, he landed at ſome diſtance. from the harbour, and in- 
veſted or blocked up the town by ſea and by land. Having thus 
committed hoſtilities, he no longer heſitated in accepting the alliance 
of Sextus Pompeius againſt Octavius, and propoſed to him to make 
a deſcent ſome where on the oppoſite coaſt of Italy, to diſtract the 
forces of their common enemy, while he himſelf en the A. 
of Brundiſium. 

Sextus Pompeius e res nonriubſtandiog that the. marriage of 
his relation Seribonia with: Octavius had taken place, not ſuffering 
himſelf to be impoſed upon by this artifice, landed at Thurio, in the 
bay of Tarentum, made himſelf maſter of that place, and of the 
country from | thence to Conſentia. He, at the ſame time, ſent 
Mznas, one of his admirals, into Sardinia, who got poſſeſſion of 
that iſland, OE party nn, were ſtatianed 
there. 

Octavius ant Ages to oppoſe Pompey, while he himſelf ad 
vanced for the relief of Brundiſium, but in a manner which con- 
firmed the former ſuſpicions of his perſonal courage. Being taken 
ill on the march, he ſtopped: ſhort at Canuſium, and ſuffered Brun- 
diſium to fall into the hands of his rival. Agrippa acted with more 
vigour; preſſed upon the enemy who had landed near Tarentum, 
ET g p f f and W e e 
dip.. g 
After Antony had get poſſeſſion of Brandifium/ it a 
n quarrel nnn the armies 
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n joined at Corcyra his fleet, O H, A . 
which had come round the Peloponneſus, and from thence ſailed with LET? 
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BOOK on both ſides, and each of the leaders, in order to exculpate hitſelf 
LL to the troops, endeavoured to load his antagonift with the blame. 


Antony complained that, without any offence on his part, the ports 
of Italy had been ſhut up againſt him. Octavius recriminated, by 
alleging the correſpondence of Antony with the Pompeian party, and 
excuſed his own conduct, in the order he had given to ſhut the port 
of Brundifium, alleging, that this precaution was taken, not againſt 
Antony or the troops in his ſervice, but againſt Enobarbus, one of 
the aſſaſſins of Cæſar, whom A had TR to e war en 
hay 

In whatever manner theſe repreſentations were received, as the 
troops had frequent intereourſe, their mutual inclinations to peace 
became known to each other ; and officers, who had acceſs to both 
their leaders, made formal propoſals to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween'them. Antony, to evinee his willingneſs to ſpare the blood 
of the legions, diſmiſſed Enobarbus, under pretence of employing 
him to execute a commiſſion in Bithynia, and at the ſame time ſent 
inſtructions to Sextus Pompeius to withdraw from the coaſt. 

In this diſpoſition of the parties, accounts were received of the 


death of Fulvia, an event which greatly factftated the negociation for 
peace, as it gave hopes of cementing the alliance of parties by a fa- 


 Hily connection. It was accordingly propoſed, that the ſiſter of 


-Octavius, and the widow of Marcellus, ſhould be married to An- 
tony: and, upon 'this baſis, à treaty was framed, including a new 
partition of the empire, by which all the Eaſt, from the Euphrates to 
Codropolis on the coaſt of Illyricum, was aſſigned to Antony. The 
Weſt, from thence to the Ocean and the Britiſh: Channel, was aſ- 
ſigned to Octavius. Italy, as the ſeat of government, and the ꝓrin- 


cipal nurſery of ſoldiers for the ſupply of their armies, was to be 


equally open to both. Lepidus was ſufferet to remain in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Africa. Ænobarbus was included in this treaty, and declared 


at 
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at peace. With. the heads of the empire ; but Sextus Pompeius, notwith= © 1H 4 f. 


ſtanding his late confederacy with Antony, and his newly contracted — 


relation with Octavius „ was. ſtill to be treated as an enemy. He 

was to he oppoſed by Octavius, while the war with the Parthians was 

ſuppoſed ſufficient to occupy the forces of Antony. 

 , Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the leaders gave mutual enter- 
tainments, and the troops, releaſed from the unprofitable taſk of mak- 


ing war on each other, returned to the more agreeable occupation of. 
- receiving the . rewards of their ſervices. They underſtood, that - 
Antony had gone into Aſia to raiſe the money, which was wanted to | 


pay off their arrears, and to ſatisfy their claims: they had manifold 
ſcores, in which they ſtated the rewards and gratuities-which they 
had been made to expect on different occaſions, and they now be- 
came clamorous,, in particular, for the ſums which had been ſo libe- 
rally promiſed. them before the battle of Philippi.. The ſame vio- 
lence which. they had been taught to employ againſt the civil govern- 
ment of their country, they were ready at times to turn againſt their 


own leaders. They addrefled their demands, on the preſent occaſion, . 
chiefly.to Antony. From him they required an account of the money 


he had collected i in Aſia; and ſurrounding him in a mutigous man 
ner, would not have abſtained from violence to his perſon, if they 


kad not been pacified by Octavius, Who, having been the inſtrument 


of former liberalities, had credit enough with the army to make them 8 


acquieſce in the apology which was made for the delay of their pay 
ment, and in the- freſh aſſurances, which were now given, that all 
the promiſes, which had been formerly made to. them, ſhould be” 
faithfully performed: 

All diſcontents for the preſent being ſuſpenged, the legions ſul a 
ys to be ſent into different quarters, and the leaders, with eve: 


mn * Dio. Caf. lib. hi. e. 28. Appian. urban en. e 
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appearance of a perfect reconciliation, ſet out for Rome (They 


made their entry into the city together, on horſeback, and dreſſed 


in triumphal robes; they were received by the People, of every 


rank and condition, with demonſtrations of joy, which, under the 
ſenſe of a deliverance from the proſpect of à civil war, that had 
ſo recently aden the inhabitants = lotto, was Mop ne and 
very ſincere. Bo 
The pacific appearances, with which the joint ſovereigns of the 
empire made their entry at Rome, were confirmed by the actual mar- 
riage of Antony with Octavia; and it was expected, that the late 
rivals, now become brothers, by this marriage, were to govern for 
the future with much cordiality and mutual confidence. Antony, to 
evince the ſincerity of this intention on his own part, put Manius, 
the confident of his brother and of Fulvia, to death, as being the 
ſuppoſed author of the late tumults in Italy ; and probably, the more 
fully to ſhew how far he was willing to ſacrifice every conſideration 
to his preſent connection, he betrayed a ſecret correſpondence, which 
Salvidienus, an officer ſerving under Octavius, had maintained with 
himſelf during the ſiege of Brundiſium. This officer, in conſe- 
quence of the W being condemned for rr killed him- 
HE. of! 

Upon the faith of theſe public renunciations of all tat at- 
tachments, Octavius and Antony, in the character of collegiate ſo- 


vereigns, paſſed the remainder of the preſent year, and the whole of 


the following, at Rome, with great appearance of concord. This 


circumſtance was in ſome meaſure aſcribed to the diſcretion of Oc- 


tavia, who, during the ſame period, was delivered of a child to An- 
tony, and by the birth of this new relation, gave an' additional 


pledge for the continuance of their union; but, nowithſtanding theſe 


= Livii Epitome, lib. cxxvii. FRY (23... IIL3 0 . 


flattering 
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lattering appearances, Italy ſtill ſuffered under the diſtreſſes of a war, HA F. 

dau ſiſting with thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia w——— 
Sextus Pompeius, exaſperated by the treatment he lad received 

from hoth parties in the late quarrel and reconciliation, and now 

poſſeſſed of a conſiderable naval force, blocked up the ports of Italy, 

and prevented the uſual importation of corn. The inhabitants of 

the towns were reduced to great diſtreſs. Thoſe of the metropolis, 

in particular, became outrageous, and, in contempt of the militarx 

force by which they were governed, roſe in tumults, pulled down 

the houſes of perſons to whom they imputed their ſufferings, and 

even attacked the Triumvirs with reproaches and violence. Having 
furniſhed themſelves with arms, they reſiſted the troops that were 

employed to quell them, and, in their e ee wan the 

ſtreets with the ſlain. Ute, t Man T 49 

The Triumvirs were inclined: to end. thinks troubles, 8 

with vigour the war againſt Pompey, in order to oblige him to open 

the ſeas; but for this purpoſe, a great reinforcement: of ſhipping 

was neceſſary, and a tax was impoſed, in order to defray the expence 

of a fleet. A publio burden coming ſo unſeaſonably, greatly en— 

creaſed the general. diſcontent. The inhabitants of Rome, although 

they had ſuffered themſelves to be ſtript: of their political conſequence 

as Roman citizens, {till felt the wants of nature, and were provoked 

by exactions that affected their property: they took courage from the 

diſorders of the times, and ventured to cenſure an uſurpation, which 

they had not dared to reſiſt. Italy, the head of the empire, they 

faid, long uſed . to exemption from all taxation, was not only torn by 

« domeſtic; wars, but impoveriſhed by an extortion that was practiſed 

to ſupport quarrels, not with foreign enemies, but with Romans, 

and to gratify the vanity,or. emulation of fellow - eitiaens, who ex- 

hauſted all the ſtrength of the commonwealth, merely to — « 

Woe wg government of it to themſelves ; for this, ſo many 
1 1 reſpect: 
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B oK « reſpeRtable citizens had been proſeribed; for this, ford and g- 
mine were fill permitted to rage, and the children of the firſt fa- 


* milies of Rome, in order to revenge their perſonal wrongs, and 
even to ꝓrocure their ſubſiſtence, were forced to act the part of 
bandlitti and of pirates e 


6 QQ 766"1> 4099 


down the proclamation, in which the new tax was impoſed; and 


ſeeming to recover their former conſequence, though now under 
the government of military force, they became more riotous and 
dangerous than they had been in the utmoſt abuſe of their civil li- 
berty, and in the height of their democratical power. 9 7 
It became neceffary, on account of the riots, and the growing ſcar- 
icity of bread, to open a negociation with Sextus Pompeius, as the 
ſpeedieſt means of relief from the preſent diſtreſs. Octavius once 
more availed hirnſelf of the relation he had acquired to the family of 
Pompey, by his marriage with Scribonia, invited Libo to a viſit in 
Italy, and by his means propoſed an interview between the parties, 
————— | 


- 'Sextus Pompeius having agreed to this e came with his 
fleet upon tlie coaſt. Antony and Octavius went to Puteoli by land, 


attended by many of the principal citizens, and a numerous military 
*eſcort. In order that the parties might meet in ſafety, it was pro- 
poſed, that each ſhould have a ſeparate' platform, erected on piles to be 
driven in the ſea, reaching, on the one ſide, from the ſhore, on the 
other, from Pompey's ſhip, ſo as to bring the parties ſufficiently near 
to hold their conference, though ſtill with ſuch a ſpace or -iuterval 
between them, h ur eh e ſecure en, dee or 
1 499 Gets. m 

dle reputations bling ak 0 pa of „ 


| aan itſelf on the one ſide, and the land army of the Triumvirs on 


che other. As the intereſts of all men were involved in the iſſue, 
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expectations were greatly raiſed. The ſhores, the cliffs, the high © K. Af. 
lands exe covered with ipeQators, who gazed gn the ſcene, and 


anxiouſly waited for the event. At the firſt conference, the Trium- 
virs offered Pompey a fafe return to Rome, with an equiyalent for 
| his father's eſtate. He demanded admiſſion into the Triumpirate, 
inſtead of Lepidus, who appeared in effect to be already excluded. 
As they parted without any agreement, a general diſſatisfaction ap- 
peared among their adherents and followers on both ſides. Pompey 


feared the defection of many who had hitherto,followed him; and as 


he had lately put Murcus, a principal officer of his party, to death, 
from a jealouſy of this ſort, he was inclined to believe that many of 
bis party were en to accept of any terms, and 40 treat for 
themſelves. 

The diſtreſſes of Italy, on the other hand, e urged. the 
Triumvirs to make the neceſſary conceſſions ; and both parties came 
to a ſecond interview, with better inclinations to adjuſt their differ- 
ences. It was accordingly agreed, that Pompey ſhould remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica; that the Peloponneſus ſhould 


likewiſe be ceded to him, and a ſum of money be paid in compenſa- 


tion for the loſſes of his family ** ; that all the exiles, now under his 
protection, except ſuch as were concerned in the death of Cæſar, 
ſhould be reſtored. to their country, and to a fourth part of their 
former eſtates ;. that the navigation of the ſeas of Italy ſhquld be free, 


and veſſels immediately ſuffered to paſs from Sicily, and all the neigh- 


bouring countries, which were accuſtomed to ſupply the Italians with 

- This treaty being / ratified, was tranſmitted to Rome, and com- 

mitted to the keeping of the Veſtal Virgins, Every cauſe of hoſtility 
or diſtruſt denn the parties being 2 _ aways their ___ 
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a" ws were joined. by a bridge of planks, and they embraced. each other, 
3 Thoſe, who were near enough to ſee this ſignal of peace, raiſed a 
ſhout, which was returned from the | multitudes which crowded 

| the ſhips and the neighbouring ſhores. Every one took à part 

in the joy that was occaſioned by the preſent event, as having 

eue t. oö) Eee N c e NH Mn now. n 
Hiſtortans ſeeming to bel PE Std 

tranſaction, have exerted their genius in deſcribingit;z and, among 

other particulars, have recorded, that friends and relations, who had 

been long ſeparated, being to meet in peace, crowded with, great 
ardour to the ſtrand ; that perſons who had no ſuch particular motive, 

being ſeized with the general contagion, preſſed to have a nearer 

view of the ſcene ; that numbers were ſuffocated in the crowd; that 

many from the boats and ſhips leapt into the ſea, and waded or ſwam 

to land, and were met from the ſhore-by others who expected to 

recover their relations and friends; that ſhouts of joy, or cries of 

deſpair, were raiſed, according as they were ſeverally ſucceſsful or 

diſappointed in this expectation : that parents and children, diſap- 

pointed in their hopes of meeting each other, | tore their hair, 

and fell into agonies of grief, the whole exhibiting, though in a ſup- 

poſed termination of public calamities, a lively expreſſion of the 

diſtreſs which the late troubles had occaſioned, and ſtriking marks of 

the wounds which were recently open, and bleeding in the vitals of 

the commonwealth, and in the boſom of every private houſe **. _ 

At the cloſe of this ſcene, . the leaders mutually invited each other 

to a feaſt. Pompey, by lot, gave the firſt entertainment on board 

| his ſhip ; he made an apology for the want of accommodation, and 

| playing on the word Garine, which ſignified a ſhip, and likewiſe 
| was the name of his late father's villa and garden in the ſuburbs of 


4 | + Dio. Call, lid. vi. . 6-37 Appian. de Bell, Civ, lib. . 
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a b dee Atom; „ This, he ſald, . is now CHAR, 
« my::Carine;” While the company were yet on board, Menas, N 


once the flave of the great Pompey, but now emancipated, and the 


firſt ſea - oſſicer in the fleet of his ſon, whiſpered him, that then was 


the time to revenge the death of his father and of his brother, and 
to recover the rank of his family, by diſpatching theſe authors of all 
their calamities. © Let me cut the cable, he ſaid, and put to 
% ſea; I promiſe you that none of them-ſhall 8 This might 
« have been done by Menas, without conſulting me, appr 
« but my faith is ſacred, and muſt not be broken. 

The gueſts accordingly were ſuffered to depart, without linge in 


atry way, been made ſenfible of the danger they ran, and they gave 


entertaitiments in their turns. At theſe feaſts, additional articles 
were thought of to confirm the treaty, and to regulate the meaſures 
of the future adminiſtration. To ſtrengthen the coalition of parties, 
the daughter of Sextus Pompeius was betrothed to Marcellus, the 
nephew of Oftavius, and now the ſtep-ſon of Antony: The ſucceſ- 

ſion to the Conſulate was fixed for four years. Antony and Libo 
were named Confuls for the firſt year, Cæſar and Pompey were to 
follow, next EZnobarbus and Softus, and laſt of all Antony and 
Czfar. Under the adminiſtration of theſe laſt, it was ſuppoſed that 
the publie order and public tranquillity might be ſo well reftored; for 
this was the language which the Triumvirs ſtill affected to hold, 
chat the republic would no longer need the interpoſition of extraordi- 
nary powers, and might be left to run its uſual courſeQ. 

Sextus Pompeius ſet fail for Sicily; ; the collegiate ſovereigns of the 
empire ſet out on their return to Rome; and, j in their entry to the city, 
paſſed through myltitudes, who, on. the preſent occaſion, gaye very 
ſincere demonſirations of jay. The People flattered themſelves, tha: 


they were now to experience no more 20 their late diſtreſſes no 
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more civil diſſentions—no more tearing of the father from his family, 
to ſerve in the wars—no more opprefſion and ernelty from the licen- 
tiouſneſs of armies—no more defertiofh'of ſlaves no thore de vuſtation 
of their lands no more interruption of agriculture no more fa- 
mine. In the return of exiles, who lately fled from the ſwords of 
their fellow-citizens, but who were now reſtored to the enjoyment 

peace and ſecurity, they might perceive, it was faid, the ſureſt 
evidence of a general act of oblivion for all offences, and a termina- 


tion of all party animoſities and diſputes. | 
Octavius and Antony, during the remainder of their continuance 


together at Rome, paſſed their time in literary amuſements, and in 


the faſhionable paſtimes of the age, cock-fighting and quail-fighting *. 
They conducted affairs of State with ſo much concord and ſilence, 
that no public tranſaction is mentioned, beſides the completing of the 
aqueducts projected by Julius Cæſar, and the celebration of the feſ- 
tivals, which had been vowed for the deſtruction of thoſe who had 
conſpired againſt his life. 


% Plutarch. in Antonio. 2 Dio. Cad, lib. zivil. c. 32, 33- 
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UCH was the ſtate of affairs at Rome, when the accounts which 
had been ſucceſſively received from Syria, made the preſence of 


Antony appear to be tieceſfiry in that part of the empire which had 
been ſpecially committed to his care. His lieutenant Deſidius Saxa, 


in oppoſing the Parthians under Pacorus and Labienus, had received 


a defeat, and being unable to brook his misfortune, had killed him- 
ſelf. In conſequence of this cataſtrophe, the province of Syria was 


over-run by the enemy. Tyre, and all the principal towns on the 
coaſt were already in their n and the 333 of Cllicia lay 


open to their inroads. 
Upon this report, Antony ſent forward Ventidius, to collect ſuch 


forces as yet remained in the province of Aſia, and to give ſome pre- 


ſent check to the immediate progreſs of the Parthians, while he him 


felf propoſed to follow, and to conduct the war in-perſon. Before 
his departure, he obtained from the Senate and People the form of 
an act to confirm all the arrangements which the Triumvirs had 
made reſpecting the revenue, or any other department of the State. 
In concert with his colleague he made up the roll of the Senate, and 
marked out the ſucceſſion of Conſuls and other titular magiſtrates for 

| eight: 
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— each was careful to balance the nomination of his rival with an equal 
number of his own dependaats, clients, and perſons over whom he 
had intire influence ; and in this competition for power, they named 
for the offices of State mere aliens, ſoldiers/of fortune,-perſons-who 
OI I REA nn. 
ted for this purpoſe raul 

| - Theſe arrangements being hdd; ee W by. u 
Octavia, ſet out for Athens. Here he learned that the war in Syria 
was in a great meaſure at an end; that Pacorus, the fon of the king 
of Parthia, with Labienus, having attacked Ventidius in his camp, 
were repulſed; that their forces had been afterwards routed in dif- 
ferent encounters, and diſperſed ; that Pacorus himſelf was killed; 
that Labienus had fled, in diſguiſe, into Cyprus, was diſcovered, 
taken, and put to death ; that the Parthians had abandoned all their 
. conqueſts in Syria and in Paleſtine, eee 
Euphrates. 

Antony, upon chis termination of a war, which 40 ach ee 
his diviſion of the empire, probably would have been inclined to re- 
turn into Egypt; but as the preſence of Octavia rendered a viſit to 
Cleopatra improper, he determined to take his reſidence at Athens. 
From thence he diſtributed to his officers their ſeveral ſtations and 
provinces, and diſpoſed of kingdoms on the frontier to ptinces who 
ſolicited his protection: that of Pontus he beſtowed on Darius the 
{an of Pharnaces, and grandſon, of Mithridates ; that of the Jews 
and Samaritans, on Herod; that of Pyſidia, on Amyntas; and that 
3 on nen During die iner he had drepped-alF'the 
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the ſame condition was diſcovered in a high 74 * Plat, is Ami {4 +> 05470 
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Ale Rowan oficer of State reſigited hiitſelF'to eaſe; Gone CRAP. 
pleaſures, and the converſation' of the learned | ng 

In the intervals of relaxation, ſome ſpecies of extravagante and 

diſſipation ever make a part in the hiſtory of Antony's Hife. The re- 8 
ports, however, which remain of his behaviour at Athens, may, in a i 
great meaſure, be conſidered as a part of the reproach, which his 

enemies, to juſtify their own cauſe, have thrown upon his memory; 

and which they have been able, by becoming the victorious party, 

to ſix upon his name for ever. He is ſaid, at ſome of his entertain- 

ments, to have perſonated Bacchus the young and irreſiſtable con- 
queror of the world, and to have carried this extravagance ſo far, that 
the Athenians were encouraged to pay their court, by propoſing a 
marriage between himſelf and their goddeſs Minerva. But. to ſhow 
that he carried ſome reaſon in his madneſs, he accepted the match, 
under condition chat the bride ſhould be accompanied with a ſuitable 
portion; and in this jeſt turned the ſervility of his flatterers to profit, 
by exaQting ten millions of drachmas *, 

But in whatever manner Antony - paſſed his ſuppoſed leifare at 
A ee e conduct, on moſt occaſions, is a manifeſt 
contraſt to that of his colleague, did not fail to avail himſelf of the 
advantages of his ſituation in Italy, the ſuppoſed head of the empire, 
and of the bent of the times to monarchy, by uniting, as much a8 
poſſible, all the channels of influence in his own perſon. 

The concerts of the firſt Cæſar with Pompey and Craſſus, though 
named a Triumvirate, were the mere effects of a private combina- 
tion to over · rule the public councils,” and to diſpoſe of every pre- 
ferment, or place of emolument or truſt. But the powers now ex- 
erciſed by Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, though extorted by 
bores, Et ee OD LS ON 
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* were of the nature of thoſe extraordinary commiſſions which had 
3 been frequently given in every age of the republic, and which were 
not improperly calculated for any uncommon emergence, or ar- 

duous ſtate. of affairs. A commiſſion of Trium virate, in ſo great an 

exigency of the State, profeſſedly given to reſtore its tranquillity, and 
re-eſtabliſh public order, if it had been freely granted, was well 

enough ſuited to former precedents, and preſerved the analogy of 

Roman forms, inſomuch, that if the People had been leſs corrupted, 

the government of the republie might have boen eaſily reſtored. 

The titles of Senate and People, of Conſul, Prætor, and other 
magiſtrates or officers of State, were ſtill retained, and preſerved 

the appearance of antient formalities, whether in the legiſlature, or 

in the exerciſe of executive power. The ſame members which 
formed the antient Political body were ſuppoſed to exiſt, though 

much debilitated, and ſunk in diſeaſe. The Senate conſiſted of 

perſons willing to ſubmit, or known to favour, the preſent uſurp- 

ation: ſuch perſons only were nom to be found. Thoſe of a 

different deſcription had fallen in the civil wars, or periſhed 

in the late executions and maffacres; and i* they had Mill re- 
mained, would not have been ſuffered to take a part in the go- 
vernment of the State by thoſe who, under the title of Friumvirs, 
had engròſſed all its functions. Even the pretended Comitia were no 
longer thoſe overbearing conventions; in which multitudes affembled - 
ns tumultuary manner, aſſumed the pretogatives of the Roman People, 
 Uiſpoſed of elections, or carried their own mandates'into'execution'with 
irreſl ſtable force. This part of the renublican conſtitution was become 
A mere name, employed to ratify the acts of the Trium virs, and to con- 
"firm their nomination of perſons to office. The forms of their, meeting, 
"however, as well as thoſe of the Senate, were retained tb vive a 


fancon. to deeds - which might not. be ſuppoſed of permanent autho- 
4 | rity, 
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rity, without the well known initials of the Senate and People of © HA r. 


Rome 


— 


As the ſupreme power, and the exerciſe of every public function, 


both at Rome and in the provinces, were now veſted in his pretended 


commiſſion, the ordinary offices of State were filled up merely for 
the ſake of form,- or rather that there might be an opportunity to 
oblige particular perſons in their advancement to public honours. 


The titles of Prætorian and Conſular rank, retained by thoſe who 


had filled thoſe offices in the commonwealth, were come to reſemble 


the titles of honour by which the nobles are diſtinguiſhed in mo- 
narchies ; and men had, for ſome time, begun to covet the office, 
not on account of the power it conferred, but for the ſake of the title 
„ ee eee by whom it had once been 
poſſeſſed. 

For this reaſon the antient ee eee not 
likely to be diſcontinued at Rome, even upon the eſtabliſhment of 
monarchy. The regular term of a year indeed was already no 


longer annexed to the idea of magiſtracy. The honour of having 


been Conſul or Prætor for a few months, for a few days, or even for 
a few hours, gave the precedency that was wiſhed for; and many, 
as ſoon as they had taken poſſeſſion of the office, were removed to 
make way for others to whom the ſame favour was intended. 
In this manner, during the joint-reſidence of Octavius and An- 


| tony at Rome, Aſinius Pollio, and Domitius, holding the Conſulate, 
were made to reſign it, in order that two others might be admitted 


for a few days, of whom one was L. Cornelius Balbus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and the firſt of his family that ever had a place on 
the rolls of the People as a citizen of Rome. But this new citizen 
had followed Julius Cæſar, and amaſſed a conſiderable fortune in his 
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92 — To others, the dignity of Prætor and of Edile, vacated on 
paurpoſe, was transferred for a few hours, Theſe preferments gave 
no claim, as in the former times of the republic, to the government 

of provinces ; they gave no influence, and ſcarcely preſcribed any 
function in the city. 

In this general abuſe of che civil inſtitutions, now 5 to 

mere titles and forms, the Tribunes of the People, by means 

of the ſuperſtitious regard that was paid to their perſons, ſtill 

retained a part of their conſequence ; and OQtayius, inſtead of at- 

tempting to reduce it, affected to revere this ſacred repoſitory of 

che People's rights, in defence of which Julius Czſar made war 

on the Senate; and inſtead of attempting to remove the defences 

with which theſe officers were provided againſt violence, he procured 

his own name to be jnſcribed in their liſt, and took part in a ſacred cha- 

racter which he could not deſtroy ; in this, as in many other particulars, 
diſcovering an admirable diſcernment of the means that were neceſſary 

to palliate a recent uſurpatioh; and ſeeming to profit by the experience 

of his late uncle, who, after he had overcome every ſerious reſiſt- 

ance, fell a ſacrifice to trifles, and to the ſecurity and oſtentation with 

' which he aſſumed the ſtate of a monarch. 

About this time is dated a conſiderable alteration made in the Ro- 

man law, by the addition of a rule reſpecting the effect of laſt wills. 

This rule is aſcribed to Falcidius*, one of the colleagues of Octavius in 

the college of Tribunes. Hitherto Roman citizens were free to be- 

queath their fortunes at pleaſure,” and to divide them in any propor- 

tion. among their friends or acquaintance, whether relations or 

ſtrangers ; and property held a courſe in its paſſage, by ſucceſſion, 

= | from one generation to another, which excluded no perſon whatever 
* from the hopes of inheritance, provided he could obtain the regard of 


— 
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his fellow-citizehs. As it was the practice of every teſtator, even when TYAB 
he had no motive for diſinheriting his neareſt relations, Ws glee Gi <a 
teſtimony in his will to the merit of every friend who ſurvived him, | 
it was reckoned an honour to be mentioned in many wills, and 
perſons who had not the ordinary opportunities to amaſs fortunes, - 
either in the government of provinces, or in the farm of the reve- 
nues, might nevertheleſs become rich by an extenſive and well-ſup- 
ported courſe of good offices in the city. This practice is poſſibly | 
leſs ſuited to monarchy, than it is to republics, and leaſt of all to de- ; 
ſpotical governments, where the maſter withes to leave no will inde- 
pendent of his own. He can awe the living, but the dying eſcape from 
his influence. This feeling perhaps already began to take place in the 
minds of the rulers at Rome, and in the minds of thoſe who courted 
their favour; and it may have ſuggeſted the law of Falcidins, by 
which teſtators were ſuffered to diſpoſe, by will, of no more than 

| „hmmm 
heir at law. . 


While Antony yet reſided at Athens, Odtavius paſſed 1 Got 
on a progreſs to review his armies, and to make the proper diſpoſi- 
tion of his force in the provinces ; and it began to appear, that the late 
treaty, which had been concluded with Sextus Pompeius, was no more 
than a temporary expedient to procure relief to the inhabitants of 
| Taly from the diſtreſſes with which they had been lately affliQod, 
The articles were never fully performed by either party. The family 
alliance, which Octavius had contracted with Sextus Pompeius in 
his marriage with Scribonia, by whom he had ifſue, a daughter af U. C. 21g. 
terwirds/ 15 maus by the name of falls, was Mews, about this 25,0ontn 
time, broke off to make way for his marriage with Livia, 98 
already mentioned, and to be oſten 2 ſubſequent parts 


of this hiſtory. VO ; 
ul 11 2 Marriage 
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BOO x Marriage had hitherto appeared to Octavius merely as the means 
3 of obtaining ſome political end; and he had already, in difficult 
tranſactions, twice availed himſelf of this expedient, although it is 

remarked by hiſtorians, as an evidence of his youth, that, until bis 

marriage with Livia, his beard was not ſufficiently grown to need 

the uſe of the razor. In this alliance, however, he ſeems to have 

had a different object; and was ſo far from being led by utility alone, 

that ER ONO EN AAR KIEy 

other difficulties which ſtood. in his way. 


Livia Druſilla was the daughter of Livius Dis a An who 
had been in open enmity with Octavius and his party; and who, in 
deſpair, after the battle of Philippi, with other adherents of the re- 
public, had fallen by his own hands. The daughter had been mar- 
ried to Tiberius Claudius Nero, who alſo was a declared enemy of 
the Cæſarean faction; and who, in the late conteſt of parties in 
Italy, put himſelf at the head of the ejected land-holders of Campa- 
nia, joined Lucius Antonius, and, as has been mentioned on the 

5 reduction of Peruſia, fled with his family into Sicily, where he took 
refuge with Sextus Pompeius. Being included in the treaty of re- 
conciliation which was framed at Baiæ, he returned to Rome. His 
wife had already born him a. ſon, afterwards well known by the name 
of Tiberius, and was again with child, and fix months gone in her 
pregnancy, when it was propoſed, that ſhe ſhould part from her 
preſent huſband, and bring forth the child, of whom. ſhe was then 
pregnant, in the embraces of Cæſar. The prieſts being . conſulted 
en the legality of this marriage, deſired to know, whether the preg- 
nancy, of Livia was well aſcertained ; and heing informed that it was 
certain, made anſwer, That as there could ariſe nq doubt con- 
cerning the parentage of her offspring, her ſeparation from Tiberius 
Claudius, and her marriage with Octavius, were lawful. 


The 
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en ee Seaidoaia, was confided as the prelude to a war with MAbs bv 


Sextus Pompeius. Many articles of the late treaty had never been 
carried into execution. The Peloponneſus, under pretence of the 
time which was neceſſary to recover ſome arrears that were ſaid to 
be due to Antony in that province, had not, according to agree- 
ment, been delivered to Pompey. In juſtification of other infrac- 
tions of the treaty, it was urged againſt him, that, contrary to the 
faith he had given, he continued to augment his fleet, and ſuffered 
his cruizers to commit depredations on the traders of Italy. Some 
pirates being taken, and threatened with the torture, alleged, in their 
own vindication, that they acted under his orders. The confeſſions 
of theſe men being publiſhed, with complaints and remonſtrances; 
pains 9 4/P RET epbrcte ra Or eur vd 
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Menas, one of Pompey's officers, the fame perſon'who propoſed: to 
carry off Antony and Octavius, by cutting the cable while they were 
at dinner on board his maſter's ſhip. - This officer, being intruſted 
with the command of a fleet in the ports of Sardinia, upon ſome 
diſguſt to his maſter, entered into à correſpondence with Octavius, 
made offer of his ſervice, and propoſed to ſurrender the iſland. This 


of the offer. Octavius obtained the poſſeſſion of Sardinia, and re- 
ceived Menas with ſixty galleys into his ſervice, rewarded hie 
treachery by employing him in the ſame rank which he poſſeſſed: 
under Sextus Pompeius, „t the gad ns. 
the well known badge of nobility at Rome g F502 SIE 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
As this tranſition” took place nile the treaty was yet fup- 


— — poſed to be in force, Pompey demanded that the traitor ſhould be 


| to begin the war, by expelling Pompey from the principal ſeat of 


delivered up to him, and the iſland of Sardinia reſtored; but was 
anſwered, that bis Mater mat weer the Axgrefie, in giving _ 6 
deferters and fugitive flaves. 

\ Pompey, on receiving this anſwer, proceeded to immediate hoſtili. 
ties. He ſent Menecrates, who ſucceeded. Menas in the chief 
command of his fleet, to the coaſt of Campania, with orders to make 
repriſals, and to plunder n and ſome other places of that 
neighbourhood. | 

Ocdavius, Kat ct "at Ea ſupply 
his want of ſhipping, had built ſome veſſels in the parts. of Italy, 
which, with the addition of thoſe he received by the defertion of 
Menas, put him in condition to enter on the war with advantage. 
He had ordered his equipments at two ſeparate ſtations; the one at 
Tarentum, the other on the coaſt of Etruria; and, being now to 
make war on Sicily, he propoſed to bring his- naval forces, together 
at Rhegium, in the ſtraits of Meſſinn. Thither he likewiſe directed 
a powerful land army to march, in order to invade the iſland, and 


his power. He himſelf came round to Rhegium with that diviſion 
of his fleet which had been fitted out at Tarentum. Calviſius com- 
manded the other e cr and eee OR 
to the ſame place. | 

| Sextus Pompeius, having cee of this Appolidon- Wa du ue t6 
attack him, likewife divided his forces. He himſelf took poſt at Meſ- 
fina' to obſerve Octavius, and fent Menecrates to ene pg parry 
and to prevent the junQiont ef their feet. * 


* 


Tonaras, lib. x. e. 23. 
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Megecrates accordingly came in ſight of his enemy in the evening N, T. 
of the ſame day, lay chat night under the iſland Enaria, while Calviſius Uſb 4. 


came to anchor near Cumæ. Next morning, at break of day, both 
flects got under fail ; but Calviſius, having orders to bring his divi- 
fon ſafe to the general rendezvous at Rhegium, was deſirous to 
avoid an engagement, and kept under the land. Menecrates, ſteer- 


ing the ſame courſe, kept abreaſt of the enemy, till perceiving their 


deſign to avoid him, by lying cloſe to the org, he too ſtood in with 
the land to attack them, 

Colin, Sniice ee and thinking himſelf in- 
ferior in the {kill of his mariners, determined to bring his ſhips to 
anchor under the land, where they could not be ſurrounded, and 
where his men, if attacked, having ſmooth water, might uſe their 
ſwords: as on ſolid ground; and he accordingly formed a line cloſe 
to the ſhore, turning the prow and the beak of his ſhips to the ſea. 
la this poſition the ſquadron of Octavius received the ſhock of the 
enemy, and on the right, where Calviſius himſelf commanded, made 
a good defence, but in the centre, many of the ſhips were forced 
from their anchors, and ſtranded, or burnt. Menecrates, in coming 
to engage, diſtinguiſhed the galley of Menas, his antient rival, and 
the traitor to their common maſter z bore down upon him, and, in 

| the ſhock, broke away the beak of his galley ;. but, in paſſing along 
his ſide, as the veſſel bruſhed, loſt all the oars of his own. ſhip, They 
afterwards grappled, and fought till both the commanders were 
wounded ; and Menecrates, finding himſelf diſabled, and in danger 
of being taken, went headlong into the ſea. His galley inſtantly 
ſtruck, and was towed off by the enemy. This event, although the 
advantage was otherwiſe greatly on the ſide of Pompey, diſpirited 
the whole ſquadron ; and Demochares, who ſucceeded Menecrates in 


the command of Pompey's fleet, neglecting the advantage he might 
have reaped from the ſituation and loſs of the enemy, withdrew to 
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B op K the iſland Znaria, and from thence, on the following day, ſet ail 
por Sicily. Calviſius, having endeavoured” to repair his damage, 


from the enemy's fleet, occaſioned a ſudden 7 in the action. 


continued his voyage, under the land, towards Rhegium. 
Octavius, at the ſame time, not knowing of this action, but being 


impatient to effe& the junction of his fleets, made fail from Rhe- 


gium, and ſtood to the northward through the Straits. When the 
greater part of the fleet had paſſed the port of Meſſina, he was ob- 


ſerved by Sextus Pompeius, who put to ſea, and attacked his rear. He 


nevertheleſs continued on his way through the gut, and would have 
declined an action, if it could have been avoided; but finding himſelf 
in danger of ſuffering an abſolute defeat from the- enemy, who, 
taking advantage of his courſe, preſſed on his rear is an actual 
flight, he made a ſignal to halt; and from the ſame motives which 
determined Calviſius to form under the land, making a like diſpoſi- 
tion, he hoped, that, by being at anchor, his men might engage on 
equal terms with an enemy who were greatly ſuperior in the manage- 
ment of their ſhips. - In the event, however, he was much more un- 
fortunate than Calviſius, and had great part of his fleet either ſtranded 
or burnt. He himſelf, while his ſhips were ſtill engaged, left Cor- 
nificius to continue the fight, got on ſhore, and with a number of 


| men, ane egg: Hes cara eee on the neigh- 


bouring hills. 

At the approach of night, the lieutenant of Odtavius, while the 
enemy ſtill preſſed upon him, ſeeing the danger of having all his 
ſhips forced on ſhore before morning, made a ſignal for the remains 
of the ſquadron to cut their cables, and ſtand out to ſea. In making 
this movement, his own galley grappled with that of Demochares, 
and having diſabled her, obliged the commander to move into an- 
other ſhip. At this inſtant the other diviſion of Octavius's fleet, 
commanded by Calviſius, appeared to the northward ; being ſeen firſt 


- Pompey 
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Pompey, believing this to be a freſh enemy, whom, after ſo much © S & P. 


loſs and fatigue, he was not in condition to engage, took his reſolu- . 


tion, to the great ſurpriſe of the ſquadron he had vanquithed, to re- 
linquiſfr his prey, and retire to Meſſina. 


Cornificius again came to anchor in the place of action, and tung 


joined by Calviſius, paſſed the night in taking an account of his da- 
mage, in ſaving ſuch ſhips as could be got off, or in removing the 
baggage and ſtores from ſuch as were aſhore. Octavius, at the ſame 
time, made' fires on the hills to aſſemble the ſtragglers who had eſcaped 
from the wrecks, of whom many were found without arms or ne- 
ceſſaries of any ſort. . 

Towards morning, a gale of wind aroſe from the ſouth, and rolled 
a great ſea through the ſtraits. It continued to blow all day and the 
following night ; during which. time, Menas, being an experienced 
mariner, had not only originally come to an anchor with his di vi- 
ſion, as far as he could from the land, but continued all night to eaſe 
his anchors, by plying againſt the wind with his oars. Of the reſt 
of the fleet, ſuch ſhips as were. near the land having drove in the 
night, many . periſhed on the rocks. At break of day the wind 
abated; but, from the effects of the ſtorm which had blown in the 
night, the ſtrand was covered with dead bodies, and with the frag- 
ments of ſhips. The veſſels that were ſtill afloat, being about one 
half of the fleet, having ſtopped for a little time to fave as many as they 
could from the wrecks, ſet fail. in à very ſhattered condition for 
Vibo. Here they arrived without any moleſtation from the enemy, 
who were contented to have remained in ſafety at Meſſina. . Octavius 
himſelf having beheld the wreck. of ſo many of his ſhips, took the 
route of Campania. by land, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions ta 
fruſtrate any attempts which Pompey might make on the ct.. 

The ſummer having been ſpent in theſe undeciſiye operations, both 


parties prepared for a vigorous renewal of the contelt in the following 
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=_ EL 1% E tpring..” Pompey himſelf continued to alarm the coaſt. of Italy 
Fi during the winter, and ſent-Apollophanes, one of his officers, to make 

| NM. Agrippa, a deſcent upon Africa. | ORtavius gave orders ta repair the loſs of his 
Sehn ſhips, and to recruit his land-forces. / He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
T. Statilius. of Antony, who, had hitherto expreſſed a diſlike to the war, and was 
probably jealous of the acceſſions of power which Ra ö 
to gain by che deſtruction of Sextus Pompeius. e 
Antony however, upon this requiſition from bis Ae ſet fait 
Fon Greece, and appeared at Tarentum with a fleet of three hundred 
ſhips, though ſtill undetermined, it is ſuppoſed, which fide he ſhould 
B take in the preſent conteſt. But Octavia, who had accompanied ber 
| huſband to Tarentum, had the addreſs to turn the ſcale in favour of 
= bv. her brother. She undertook to be the mediator of their differences, 
1 went on ſhore, and procured an amicable interview between them. 
4 | At this meeting they made an exchange of ſea and land forces. An- 
| tony gave to Octavius a hundred and twenty ſhips, and had in return 
ewerity thouſand legionary ſoldiers. To confirm the removal of all 
their ſuſpicions, Juha, the infant daughter of Octavius by Scribonia, 
was, on this occaſion, betrothed to Antyllis, one of the ſons of An- 
4 tony by Fulvia; and a daughter of Antony was betrothed to Domi- 
1 tius. Theſe ſchemes of alliance, projected in the infancy of the 
4 | parties, never took effect, but were among the artifices with which 
4 the parents endeavoured to amuſe each other. 
Octavius and Antony now agreed, with very little heſitation, chat 
Pompey had forfeited the Conſulate, the priefthood, and all the other 
advantages which had been yielded in his favour by the late treaty; and 
they made new arrangements reſpecting the ſucceſſion to office, in 
behalf of themſelves and their friends. The principal object in theſe 
arrangements was the pratifying their adherents with titles of rank. 
In the preceding year, no leſs than fixty-ſeven perſons had paſſed 
through the office of Prætor. This dignity, as well as that of Conſul, 
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the ſame day. The office of Ædile, which uſed to be of ſo much 


conſequence under the republic, as it gave an opportunity to court 
the favour of the People with entertainments and ſhows; being now 
of no value pin this account, and re een 
n was generally decli nd. b 

The period for which the pretended coininiffion bf the Triumvirk 
mad es granted by the Roman Senate and People being now 
about to expire, Octavius and Antony, without having recourſe to 
the ſame form, reſumed the exerciſe of their power for five years 


longer. And having, in appearance, amicably ſettled the ſeveral 


points in diſpute between themſelves, they ſeparated in purſuit of 
their reſpective objects; Octavius being intent on the war with Sex- 


tus Pompeius, and Antony on that with the Parthians. But, to the 


great danger of their future agreement, the laſt was no longer at- 
tended by Octavia, who had hitherto ſerved as a bond of union be- 
tween them, and had checked the jealouſies and extra vagancies of 
her huſband. She had born him a child, was again pregnant, and 
being unable to attend him in the dangers to which he was likely to 
be expoſed in the Parthian war, choſe to remain in Italy, * to fix 
her reſidence at Rome 

In the proſpect of the approaching campaign, Agrippa w. was recalled 
from Gaul, where he had been employed by Octavius in the pre- 
ceding ſummer, and during the miſcarriages on the coaſt of Italy. 
This officer, although of mean extraction, roſe to the higheſt ho- 
nours which could, in this ſtate of his country, be attained by a 
citizen. Az he was not born to the dignity and pretenſions of a 


Roman Senator, he cannot be accuſed, with others, of having be- 


trayed that character; but coming forward amidſt the ruins of the 


C Dia, Caſſ. lib. xlviii. c. 44—33- 
% Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib, v. Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlviii. c. 46, &c, 
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B 9, K republie, and aſter the extinction of thoſe virtues which were ne- 
eeſary to its preſervation, he was the firſt perſon who underſtood 


and poſſeſſed the habits and accompliſhments which are required in 
ſupport of a monarchy; ſubmiſſion without ſervility or baſeneſs, ap- 
plication, fidelity, and courage; eſlimating honours by his nearneſs 
to his prince, and merit by the degree in which he could promote 
his ſervice '', He had in the preceding ſummer obtained ſome 
victories on the Rhine, and was the ſirſt Roman, after Julius Cæſar, 
who had paſſed that barrier of the German nations. Upon his ar- 
rival at Rome he might have had a triumph on account of theſc 
ſervices; but preferring the reſpect that was due to his maſter, to 


the ſenſe of his own perſonal conſequence, he ſaid, that it did not 


become him to triumph while the affairs of Cæſar were not in 
proſperity. | 

Agrippa was by his genius qualified for the execution of magni- 
ficent works, as well as far the ſteady and able conduct of military 


operations. Obſerving, that the diſaſters of the preceding year were 
to be imputed, in ſome meaſure, to the want of harbours and proper 
. retreats for ſhipping on the weſtern coaſt of Italy, he made it his firſt 


object to ſupply this defect, by opening a communication from the 
ſea to the lakes of Cumæ, which were ſpacious baſons, and when 
thus rendered acceflible by navigable entries, might furniſh every 


eonveniency for the reception and conſtruction of fleets. In deſcrib- 
ing the maſonry which was neceſſary in the formation of theſe com- 


munications, mention is made of the peculiar advantage derived from 


the uſe of burnt earth taken from the neighbouring mountains; and 


which being uſed for ſand in the eompoſition of mortar, made an 
excellent cement for buildings that were to remain under water 


Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 79. > Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlviii. c. 48, 49, 5p, 51, 62. 
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While the ſummer paſſed in the execution of theſe works, and in C * P. 
the equipment of a proper fleet to encounter that of Pompey, Menas, Gn 
repenting of his late deſertion, entered into a correſpondence with his 
former maſter; and being aſſured of pardon, withdrew with ſeven 


ſhips from the fleet of Octavius, then under the command of Cal- 


viſius, and returned to his former ſervice. Octavius took this oc- 
caſion to ſuperſede Calviſius, upon an imputation of neglect, and ap- 
pointed Agrippa to ſucceed him in the conduct of the war. | 


About a year was ſpent in the equipment of ſhips and in training LY 8 5 
enlus 


the mariners, which, for the convenience of harbours and docks, was Poplicota, 


executed as before, at two-ſeparate tations; one at Tarentum, under 1 


Statilius Taurus, where the ſhips which had been furniſhed by An- NM. Cocceia, 


Nerva, P. 
tony ſtill remained; the other in amen under erer, 
Agrippa. 


Lepidus, to end they operations- of Oi had aſſembled his 
forces on the coaſt of Africa, and it was concerted that Sicily ſhould 
be invaded in three places at once; at Lillybæum, the neareſt part to 
Africa, by Lepidus; at Mylæ, on the northern fide of the iſland; 
by Agrippa; and at Taurominium, on the eaſtern coaſt, by Statilius 
Taurus. It was projected that the armaments equipped for theſe 
different ſervices, ſhould be at their e of deſtination as _ as 
poſſible about the firſt of July. N 

| While theſe preparations were making, Octavius, refiling chiefly | 


at Tarentum or at Cumz, left the adminiſtration of civil affairs at 


Rome in the hands of Mæcenas, who, though not veſted with any 
office of magiſtracy, or any other public character beſides that of a 
perſon in the confidence of his maſter, poſſeſſed a ſupreme authority. 
Octavius himſelf, when the plan of the war was ripe for execution, 
Joined that diviſion of his forces which was led by Agrippa, and failed 
f:om Puteoli at the appointed time; but after he hadcrofled the bay of 
Baiæ, to the promontory of Minerva, he met with a ſtorm, by which. 
a | . many - 
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paign, or to delay the «invaſion of Sicily for another ſeaſon. But 


the complaints of the people of Italy, ſuffering under the obſtruction 
that was given by Pompey to the importation of corn, required an 
immediate relief. Some of the projected operations of the campaign 
were already begun, and required to be ſupported. Lepidus had 
failed with the firſt diviſion af his army, and had landed in the 
neighbourhood of Lillybaum, and Statilius Taurus had advanced 
from Tarentum to Leucopetræ, oppoſite to Taurominium, the place 
at which he was ordered to make his deſcent. Urged by theſe con- 
ſiderations, ORavius,, with ſuch repairs as he could accompliſh, in 


about thirty days after he had been put back into port, again put to 


ſea. At Strougyle he learnt that Pompey, with the greater part of 
his fleet, lay off Mylæ to guard that acceſs to the iſland. Thinking 
this, therefore, -a' favourable opportunity to puſh his other attack 
from Leucopetrz to Taurominium, he himſelf, returned to the coaſt 
of Italy, landed at Vibo, went from thence by land to Leucopetrz, 
and put the ſquadron - from thas e ern for their intended 
deſcent on Sicily. | n 6 

While Octavius was thus NG wen at the ka extremity of the 
Straits, Agrippa had come to an action with Pompey's fleet off the 
harbour of Mylz, and obliged them to put back into port with the 
loſs of thirty ſhips *. This circumſtance. ſtill farther confirmed Oc- 
tavius in his intention to pals with his army into Sicily; and he 
aceordingly, without meeting with any obſtruction, en Tauro- 
minium, and landed his forces. 

Sextus Pompeius, in the mean time, 8 wy intimation of 
this deſign, ſoon after the action at Mylz, had withdrawn in the 


1 Orofius, lib. vi. p. 266. e 3 
2 night 


OF: THE: ROMAN REPUBLIG G % 
night 06/ Melba) und having put freſh men on board his ps, CHAE 
ſteered for Taurominium, and came in ſight of the harbour ſoon Fils Xe." | | 
a fleet much ſuperior to his own, Octavius was greatly alarmed; and 
leaving the command df the forces he 1:4d juſt landed, to Cornificius; 
he ordered his ſhips to ſlip their cables, and make what fail they could 
to recover the harbour of Lencopetrz. He himſelf went on board a 
ſmall pinnace, in order the better to eſcape the purſuit of the enemy, 
and with a very few attendants landed in a creek on the coaſt of Italy. 
His ſhips were diſperſed, part taken, and many ſtranded on the oppo- 
ſite ſhores; but he himſelf made his way in the night to Leucopetræ, 
where a diviſion of the army, under Meſſala, waited for the return 
of the ſhips in which they were to follow the former embarkation. 

Octavius, without being diſconcerted by this diſaſter, or by a con- 
ſeiouſneſs of the part which he himſelf had ated, and which ſerved 
to confirm all the former imputations of cowardice, without loſs of 
time ſent immediate diſpatches to all the ſtations of his troops, to inti- 
mate his ſafe arrival in the camp of Meſſala. Before he ſhifted his 
wet clothes, or took any food, he made all the neceſſary arrangements; 
ſent a pinnace to Cornificius, whom he had left in the command of 
the army in Sicily, with orders to defend himſelf to the laſt extre-- 
mity ; and another to Agrippa, with inſtructions to move as ſoon as 
he could, by fea or by land, to his relief. And he ordered Carinas, 
who hav roman, aeg far montana! bees, ge- 
time, and fo join Agrippa at Lipare. | 

While Pompey paſſed with his fiver along the coaſt from Meſs: 
to Taurominium, he had ordered a great body of horfe on the ſhore 
to keep pace, as nearly as poſſible, with the motion of his ſhips; and i 
as they approached to Taurominium, white he himſelf ſhould block 
up the harbour, ag N erte . nnn . 
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Cornificius, whom Octavius had left in the command of lils forces 


u dis place, finding himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded, took his 


reſolution to depart from the coaſt, and, if poſſible, to join Agrippa, 


who, he had reaſon to believe, might by this time have effected his 


landing at Mylæ, on the oppoſite ſide of the iſland. He accordingly 


endeavoured to convey intelligence of his deſign, and requeſted 
Agrippa to come forward to meet him with a proper force, and 
with the neceſſary ſupplies, to FRG me to A and mm | 


his junction. 


Ihe route by which Cornificius was moſt likely to aval der 3 


ſtations, led by the ſkirts of Mount Etna, and over barren tracts that 


were ſtill covered, inſtead of ſoil, with pumice and lava, which had 
been diſcharged from the mountain, and which were not any where 
ſupplied with vegetation or water. His way over this ſpecies of ſoil 


lay through difficult paſſes, occupied by the natives, who either ha- 
raſſed his rear, or diſputed his paſſage in front. But after having 


undergone great labour and diſtreſs, and having loſt a conſiderable 
part of his army by fatigue and famine, he was met by Laronius, 


with a reinforcement of troops and ſupply of proviſions from Agrippa; 


and, upon the appearance of this relief, was ſuffered by the ee to 
continue the remainder of his march undiſturbe. 

Thus the two ſeparate diviſions of the army of Octavius, with 
which he intended at once to have attacked the oppoſite ſides of the 
iſland, were aſſembled together on the northern coaſt. Hither he 


himſelf ſoon after repaired, and began his operations by land at the 


head of twenty-one legions, twenty thouſand horſe, _ above mo 
thouſand light or irregular infantry. „ 

Pompey was yet ſtrong in the neighbourhood of Meſſina, © or in 
that angle of the iſland which pointed towards Italy. The ground 
being rugged. and mountainous in the interior parts, forming a ridge 


From Mount Etna to the head of "RO his W eee 
H ,20Vooly, 
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3 by che roads on che coaſt, leading from Myle on CH, 4B 


the one hand, and from Taurominium on the other, to Meſſina. Of — 


theſe. communications; he was ſtill maſter, by means of the for- 
treſſes which he poſſeſſed at Mylæ, and at Taurominium. As he ſup- 


poſed that Lepidus, from the fide of Africa, would attempt to co- 


operate with the forces of Octavius from Italy, he had ſtationed. at 
Lilybæum a part of his fleet, and a conſiderable body of troops, 
commanded by Plennius, to oppaſe the deſcent and advances of the 
enemy on that quarter. The officer who had charge of his fleet on 
this ſtation, had ſuffered the firſt embarkation of Lepidus to eſcape. 
and to effect their landing; but, being ſo fortunate as to intercept the 
3 mne ne 

Lepidus, CC re- 
mained inactive in he neighbourhood of Lilybæum, until having ac- 


counts that Octavius was arrived in the iſland, had united the different 


diviſions of his army at Mylæ, and had obliged Sextus Pompeius to 
collect all his force in the neighbourhood of Meſſina, he ſuppoſed 
that the country from thence might be open to him; and he accord- 


ingly, notwithſtanding that Plennius, with a conſiderable body of 


Pompey's forces, remained behind him at. Lilybæum, marched from 


one end of the iſland to the other ; and having effected his junction 
with Octavius, they determined to preſs upon c at once with 


their united forces both by ſea and by land. | 
In execution. of this plan, Agrippa made a 7 to land at the 


head of Pelorus; and having drawn the attention of the enemy to 


that quarter, favoured the deſign of Octavius, who, in the mean 
time, ſurpriſed and took the fortreſs of Mylæ. The. combined 
army having gained this important advantage, continued to preſs 
upon Pompey, made moyements. which threatened to inveſt Meſ- 
ſina, and to cut off the communes. bus het. nan army with 
Vo, III. LI the 
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FACET the country in the neighbourhood” of that city. In order to avoid 
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—— theſe inconveniences, Pompey found himſelf under a neceſſity to 


hazard a battle either by ſea or by land,” or wherever his antagoniſts 
preſented an opportunity the moſt likely to procure him relief. He 
himſelf relied chiefly on his naval force; and accordingly, without 
ſeeking for any advantage of ſituation or ſurprize, preſented himſelf 
to the enemy near to Naulochus, between the TIE of 140 
and Pelorus, and was there met by Agrippa. i 


The fleets which were now to engage, conſiſted of about three 
hundred ſhips on each ſide. When formed in order of battle, their 
lines were nearly of equal extent. The conſtruction of ſhips was the 
ſame, and they advanced deliberately on ſmooth water, without any 
2 chat appeared to prognoſticate the victory on either 
ſide. The armies, at the ſame time, were drawn upon the ſhore, 
and in fight of the ſcene which was to be ated before them. Aſter 
an obſtinate fight, in which the fleet of Pompey already ſuffered con- 
ſiderably, ſeventeen of his ſhips at once withdrew from the action, and 
ſtood away for the Straits of Meſſina. Thoſe that were neareſt the 
land ran upon the ſhore, and were wrecked or taken; the remainder 
being farther at ſea, and cut off from their own harbours, Wer and 
delivered themſelves up to the enemy. 

The progreſs of the action at ſea was accompanied fot the land 
with ſhouts and acclamations on the one ſide, and with filent affliction, 


or with cries of deſpair, on the other. Twenty-eight ſhips of Pom- 
pey's fleet were ſunk ; above-two hundred and fifty, being the whole 


that remained beſides a8 ſeventeen that fled to Meſſina, were ſtranded, 


taken, or burnt . Octavius loſt only three ſhips. 
Pompey perceiving the extent of his calamity, was s ſeized with de- 
ſpair; and, without having given any orders in camp, made haſte to 


34 Oroſius, lib. vi. e. 18. 
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Meſſina. - The army he had left in the ſield, ſeeing themſelves de- H, 4 F. 
ſerted by their leader, went over to the enemy. He himſelf, at G—_ 


Meſſina, made a feint of muſtering his forces as for an obſtinate de- 
fence. He called in all the ſhips that any where remained on 
the coaſt, and all the forces that could be found on the iſland 
But, in the midſt of theſe pretended arrangements for a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, he had taken a reſolution to depart from Sicily; and having 
a veſſel prepared for his reception, accordingly embarked, with his 
daughter, and a few perſons whom he had choſen to attend him in his 
flight. wt 2 ee * 15 
As ſoon as the veſſel, on board of which it was known Pompey had 
embarked, appeared under fail, all the ſhips which were then in the 
harbour put to ſea, with intention to follow the ſame courſe ; but with- 
out receiving any orders or intimation of a place at which tore- aſſemble, 
in caſe of ſeparation, The unfortunate leader obſerving, among the 
{hips that followed him, ſome that were commanded by officers in whom, 
in the preſent ſtate of his ' fortunes,” he could not confide, wiſhed to 
ſeparate from them, and gave out that he meant to avoid the coaſts; 


and, in order to deceive them in the night, extinguiſhing his lights, 


rowed cloſe to the ſhore of Italy, and turning round the head-lands 
till he was oppoſite to Corcyra, he ſtood over for that iſland, from 
thence to Cephalonia, and laft of all to Leſbos, where he landed at 
Mytilene, a place at which he had reſided with his mother Cornelia, 
during the campaign between his father and the firſt Cæſar in Theſ- 
laly, and from whence he had been carried about twelve years be- 


fore this date, to witneſs the cataſtrophe'of his father's fortunes on the 


coaſt of Egypt. At Mytilené, notwithſtanding the memory of theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances, and the low ſtate of his own affairs, he 


met with a hoſpitable reception, and paſſed the winter in humble 


13 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. 
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| tended to commit himſelf,  - 

| [E Shy, fob ren a RIS here 
taken refuge in ſome part of the provinces which were in the juriſ- 
diction of his colleague, was cautious not to awaken his jealouſy by 
preſuming to violate his ſanctuary, or by pretending to anticipate 
the reſolutions he might be inclined to take on the —_ of this 
fuppliant”. 1 UM 

After the head of the . party had a an 
exit from Sicily, Plennius, who, ſoon after the departure of Lepidus 
from the neighbourhood of Lilybzum, had ſet out with fix legions 
-40 join his commander, and who had come too late to be, compre- 
hended in the ſurrender of the army at Naulochus, threw himſelf 
into Meſſina, more with an intention to obtain favourable terms for 
the troops under his command, than with oy on to retrieve the 
affairs of his maſter. _ 

At this time Lepidus being. near to Meſſina, while ORavius fil 
remained at Naulochus, inveſted. the place, and, without conſulting 
his colleague, granted the terms which: were aſked by Plennius, took 
poſſeſfion of the town, and incorporated the troops that had ſerved 
under that officer with his own army. In concluding this treaty, 
and in taking the advantage of it to ſtrengthen himſelf, without the 
- concurrence or participation of Cæſar, he had earneſt remonſtrances 
made to him by Agrippa, who had come with his victorious fleet to 
Meſſina; but it ſoon after appeared that Lepidus not only thought 
- himſelf intitled to decide in that inſtance, but, upon the acceſſion of 
| ſtrength which he now gained, began to form much higher pre- 
tenſions. He now reckoned under his own ſtandard twenty-two 
: legions, ws a numerous body * horſe, and Fer not only to 


i Dio. Cal. ib/lix/ 6:48," ne tlduque 
18 keep 
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keep pollelſton ef Meſſina, but 10 chin the whole ſand of Sicily © HA r. 
as an appendage of his province in Africa. i funde. 
tachments to ſecure the principal towus. 310 | 
Octavius, already provoked at the precipitation with which Le- 
| pidus had granted a capitulation to the troops at Melina, without 
J his concurrence, loudly complained of the meaſures which he took 
to appropriate the iſland of Sicily to himſelf, without the conſent 
of his aſſociates in the empire; alleged that he had been called 
 thither as a mere auxiliary, and had borne no part of the expcnce 
incurred in the war. Lepidus, on his part, cotnplained of the in- 
Juſtice which had already been done to him in withholding Spain, his 
original lot in the partition of the provinces; and ſaid, if it were 
ſuppoſed that Afriea and Sicily were more than an equivalent for 
Spain, he was willing to ſurrender them both in exchange for that 
p WILT © e eee Hr nee 
This diſpute being likely to end in a ſerious quarrel, the ordinary 
intercourſe between the two camps was diſcontinued, and precautions 
| were taken by their reſpective officers, as in the preſence of an ene- 
my. Both armies ſaw with diſlike the ſymptoms of an open rupture 
and of a freſh, war, in which ſoldiers, without any proſpect of ad- 
vantage, even to the victors, were mutually to imbrue their hands in 
blood, to decide a n of mere jealouſy or r ermblatior between 
their leaders. | 
In comparing the character and proſpects of the chiefs to be. en- 
gaged in this quarrel, the preference, in the eſteem of both armies, 
was certainly due to Octavius. To his poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
two Gauls, he joined that of Italy, with the metropolis, or r ſeat of 
the empire, He bore the name of Czar, and was at the head 
of chat formidable military power, which had broken the force of 1 the 
republic, and extinguiſhed the authority of the Senate. By his 
1 - | 4 means. 
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B 15 O K means the retainers of Cæſar had obtained the preferable lots i in the 


3 late diſtribution of ſettlements and military rewards. en 


Lepidus, on the contrary, without any party attached to his per- 


| ſon and without any high reputation, had been placed in the com- 


mand of armies by the appointment or ſufferance of others. The 
origin of his merit with Julius Cæſar, which conſiſted in proſtituting 
the dignity of Prætor to his firſt uſurpations in the city, was an act 
of baſeneſs. His place from thenceforward, in the military arrange- 
ments which enſued, was matter of courſe, or due merely to his rank, 
without any regard to abilities or merit. His being admitted as a 
third in the preſent diviſion of the ſovereignty, proceeded ſolely from 
the mutual jealouſies of the other two, who wiſhed for a perſon to 


witneſs their tranſactions, and to hold ſome ſpecies of balance between 
them. In the choice which they made of Lepidus, his want of any 


pretenſions, that could interfere with either in the deſign which they 


ſeverally entertained of 019m te the empire, was a N re- 


commendation. Tb 

In this compariſon, Odavius was 3 of a bete in the 
opinion even of the troops who were inliſted to ſerve under the com- 
mand of his rival. He accordingly thought this a favourable oppor- 
tunity, while Antony was at a diſtance, and no enemy exiſting, either 
in Sicily or Italy, to avail himſelf of the weakneſs and incapacity of 
Lepidus, to ſtrip him of his ſhare in the empire, and to ſeize upon the 
provinee of Africa, and the army now in Sicily, as an acceſſion to his 
own ſtrength. For this putpoſe he employed proper agents in the 
camp of Lepidus, gained many of his principal officers by preſents, 
and by the expectation of greater rewards. Having much contempt 
for the character of their leader, and thinking the way ſufficiently 
prepared for an open declaration, he preſented himſelf with a party 


of horſe in the front of their camp, entered with a few attendants, | 
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as into the midſt of his own. army; and mounting an eminence, © * P. 

from which he might be heard by the crowds that aſſembled around 

him, he complained of the ſteps which had been taken by their ge- 

neral toward a rupture between the two armies, and expreſſed his 

ſincere deſire that all differences might be removed, without engaging 

in new ſcenes of blood ſo many valiant men who had deſerved ſa. 

well of their leaders. | 

It appears that numbers of officers and foldiers i in the camp of Le- 

vidus were prepared for the part they were to act on this occaſion ;; 

they applauded the concern which Octavius expreſſed for the armies, 

and declared themſelves willing to obey his commands. Others, 

though not in the concert, fallowed this example, ran to their arms, 

and haſtened to preſent Octavius with their colours, in token >; "vv 

received him as their general. ES 

Lepidus, to whom this viſit and its en were e 

unexpected, being rouſed by ſuch an alarm, ran forth to the ſtreets: 

of the camp, ſounded to arms; and, as many of the troops from 

mere habit obeyed his command, without conſidering who was their 

enemy, attacked Octavius, obliged him to repaſs through the gate 

at which he had entered, and to place himſelf under cover of the: 

cavalry, who were waiting to receive him, and whoſe protection was- 

now neceſſary to conduct him in ſafety to his own camp. a | 

In this manner the deſign of Octavius, on the point of being exe- 

cuted, appeared to be defeated. But his declaration had made too 

deep an impreſſion to be ſo ſlightly removed. The doubts which it | 

raiſed, and the choice: now to be made of a leader, was generally” _ 

decided in favour of Ctzſar. The effect of this decifion accordingly 

appeared in a great deſertion from the camp of Lepidus, either then, 

or during the ſubſequent night. The legions, lately come over. from 

the ſervice of Sextus Pompeius, beginning to leave him in a body, 

be threw himſelf, with the uſual guards of his perſon, in the way to 
FE ſtop 


B 0.0K ſtop them. But finding chat the very body with which he expected 
3 to prevent this deſertion joined thoſe who were going over to the 


bold. The cavalry at the ſame time mounted their horſes, and, 


know, whether he choſe that Lepidus ſhould be ſecured or put to 


of him. 


no longer any friends or retinue to attend his perſon, laid aſide his 
imperial robes, and, in the ordinary dreſs of a citizen, walked to- 
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enemy, he mixed intreaties and threats, laid hold of an enſign-ſtaff, 
and attempted by foree to ſtop the officer that was carrying it to 
his rival. Dead or alive,” ſaid the bearer, * you" ball quit your 


without leaving their ground, ſent a meſſage to Octavius, deſiring to 


death? Having for anſwer, that Octavius had no deſign upon the 
WA eee 8 n wy a wotice 


„Lanta ſeeing the deſertion of his army complete, and 4 having 


wards the camp and the tent of his rival. Multitudes followed him, 
to gratify their curioſity, in ſeeing what was to paſs in fo new a 
ſcene. A perſpa who, the moment before, had been at the head of 
a great army, and reputed a third in the ſovereignty of the empire, 
was now, by the ſudden deſertion of his own troops, reduced to the 
condition of a private man, and was to appear as a ſuppliant before 
an antagoniſt whom he had recently ſet at defiance. To complete 
the ſcene of his humiliation, in entering the preſence of OQavius, 
he would have thrown himſelf on the .ground, but was prevented by 
the courteſy of his rival, who, content to ſtrip him of his command, 
and of his perſonal conſequence, would not accept this mark of abaſe- 
ment, and gave him leave to return into Italy, where he lived after- 
wards equally unobſerved by thoſe againſt whom he had been made 
the iuſtrument of injuſtice, and by thoſe who had made him their tool 
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| „ — A 1 VII. n 
Armies of Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus.—— Mutiny and Separation 
of theſe Forces —— Arrival of Offavins at Rome. Ii Reform 
of the Army. Expedition of Antony againſt the Parthians. Hir 
Retreat. —The Death of Sextus Pompeius. Open Breach be- 
' tween Offtavius and Antony. Progreſs of Antony and Cleopatra 
' towards Greece, ——Operations of Antony and Octaviur on the 
Gulph of Ambracia.——Batile of Attium.——Flight of Antony. 
mediale Arrangements of Odlavius after his Vicky. 
Death of au.. oY Cleopatra. 


TN ee of the events which had taken place i in Kelly, 
Octavius found himſelf at once at the concluſion of a hazardous 
war, and maſter of all the forces which had been employed in it, 
whether as friends or as enemies. His fleet now conſiſted of near 
ſix hundred gallies with ſtore-ſhips and tranſports ; his land army of 
forty-five legions, which, though ſuppoſed to be incomplete, may 
have amounted to above two hundred thouſand: men. To theſe he 
joined above fifteen thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand irregular 
infantry. They had been levied for different maſters and in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, were perſons of different deſcriptions; 
originally ſlaves, as well as freemen ; natives of Spain, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Africa, mixed with Italians and Roman citizens ; ad- 
herents of Cæſar and of Pompey, of Antony, of Octavius or Lepidus. 
It was very difficult to diſpoſe of an aſſemblage confiſting of ſuch 
various and diſcordant parts. The troops that came over from Sextus 
Pompeius or Lepidus were to be retained by — and favours, 
Vok. II. Mm and 


Forces . Acquiſition of Sicily, ee | 


CHAP, 


*. K and thoſe who had been the original ſupport of Czſar's fortunes had 
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ck. A peculiar merits ; all were ſenſible of their own an and even 


of a power to diſpoſe of the empire. b r 

Ocdavius ſaw the neceſſity of 3 ſuch an army into different 
quarters before any cabals ſhould; be formed, and before any mu- 
tinous ſpirits had leiſure to work on their minds, or to fill them with 
dangerous hopes or pretenſions. That they might part in good 
humour, he made a diſtribution of ſome money, in token of his 
gratitude for recent ſervices; and promiſed a great deal more. yo 


what he now gave appeared to be contemptible, when compared wi 


the reward which had been formerly given at Mutina and at wy 
and ſtill more, when compared with the ſettlements lately made for 
the veterans of Cæſar in Italy. Theſe were minutely recorded, as 
the ſtandard by which every legion had formed its expectations; and 


a general diſſatisfaction was apparent in every rank and deſcription 


of men. Octavius for ſome time affected to be ignorant of their diſ- 
content, and would have proceeded to make the arrangements he had 
planned for ſeparating them, and for placing the legions in quarters 
remote from each other; but he had reaſon to doubt that his orders 


would not be obeyed, and ſtill remained in ſuſpence. When his 


knowledge of the mutinous ſpirit that prevailed in the army could no 
longer be diſſembled, he endeavoured to ſoothe the moſt clamorous 


by additional marks of his favour, conſiſting chiefly of public ho- 


nours, badges of military ſervice to the men, and the title of ſenators 
beſtowed on many of the officers. . In diſtributing theſe favours, he 


aſſembled the army, and made a ſpeech, ſetting forth the nature of 
the honours. which he now conferred, and his farther intentions re- 


ſpecting the rewards which he meant to beſtow. © Theſe are 
% Zaubles,” ſaid a Tribune, named Offilius, i interrupting him ; children 
4 only are amuſed in this manner; but men who have expofed themſelves in 


« the ſervice of their general, expect to be rewarded with lands aua . 
> 4 e ment "Taq 
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entre This Tribune was ſeconded by the clamours of the whole 


army. Octavius retired from the audience in ſome diſorder; and, 


ſenſible” of the danger to which he had expoſed himſelf; from this 
time forward never ventured to meet theſe troops in-a body, but 
employed ſecret'arts in removing the heads of the mutiny. . 

The Tribune Offilius, who had dared to interrupt his general in 
ſuch mutinous terms, whether won by favour, or taken off by vio- 
lence,” was ſecretly diſpoſed of: The legions who had ſerved at Mu- 
tina and Philippi, amounting to twenty thouſand men; were ſepa- 
rately appeaſed by donations and promiſes ; were prevailed upon to 
accept of their diſcharge from the —.— _ bau — _ 
diſturbance, to depart from the iſland. © 

When this part of the army was removed, Octavius affected to 
conſider thoſe who were gone as the ſole cauſe of the late — 
and the guilty, he ſaid, being thus ſeparated from the innocent and 
from the deſerving, he made an additional preſent in money to 
thoſe who remained, and held out the hopes bf convenient ſettlements; 


and of plentiful fortunes, at the final expiration of their time in the 


ſervice. | By theſe artifices, and prudent meaſures, he effected the 


propoſed ſeparation, and extricated himſelf from à danger which 
frequently ariſes in the ſequel of civil wars, and threatens the victor 


with an overthrow, from that very engine poor he — employed to 
raiſe his fortunes. = n 
Oddavius, before his departure! from Sicily, ordered acontribution tobe 


levied of ſixteen hundred talents”; and being no way diſpoſed to follow 
out the plan o of Lepidus, i in the annexation of Sicily to the province of | 
Africa, he appointed ſeparate governors to each. ; Having diſmiſſed 
the ſhips which Antony had furniſhed i in the war, with inftruQions 
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h eee orders of eee he himſelf 


— had —— of the vitorie 


by Octavius in Sieily being arrived before him at Rome, 


all ranks af men vied with each other in the applauſe which they 
beſtowed. on his conduct, and in celebrating the occaſion with de- 


| menſtrations of joy. In the name of the Senate and People, who 


bad no longer any real political conceſſions to make, a variety of 
flattering proclamations were iſſued, ordering, in honour of the 
victor, ſtatues, triumphal arches, proceſſions, wreaths of laurel, an- 
njverſary rejoicings, and immediate thankſgivings to be prolonged 
beyond any former time aſſigned to ſuch feſtivals. When he ap- 
proached to the city, multitudes of every rank, adorned with chap- 
lets, went forth to receive him, and conducted him in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to the temple, in which he was to perform the ite of 


thankſgiving for his ſafe return. 


Octavius, on the day aſter his b n the peace which 
was obtained by the reduction of Sicily; and in two ſeparate ha- 
rangues, of which he gave copies in writing, one addreſſed to the 
Senate, the other to the People, he gave an account of his whole 
conduQ,. from the time that he firſt aſſumed the adminiſtration of 
the government, to the preſent time. And, agreeably to the dictates 
of that maſterly judgment with which he now, at leaſt, began to 
conduct the intereſts of his ambition, he choſe this time. of victory 
and proſperity in which to exhibit the effects of his clemency, of his 
moderation, and of his diſpoſition to ſpare thoſe who, being ſuppoſed 
diſaffected to him, were now in his power. He remitted all the ar- 
rears of taxes that were any where due within his juriſdiction, either 
by farmers of the revenue or by private perſons. Of the honours 
that were decreed to himſelf he made choice of a few, and declined 
ſuch as were in any degree invidious and burdenſome to the People. 
i The 
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he inhabitants of Italy, and Roman citizens in general, having, © 
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ve © 


among other evils, ſuffered greatly during the civil wary by the de.. 


ſerrion of their ſlaves, who were readily received, and taken into the 
levies that were continually forming by different parties; Octavius 
took this opportunity, as far as it was in his power, at once to repair 
the loſs which had been ſuſtained by the maſter in the deſertion af 
his ſlave, and to purge the army of a dangerous claſs of men, by 
whom it was overcharged and contaminated. In order to remove 
them in a manner that ſhould prevent any diſturbance on their part, 
he ſent to every legion a ſealed order, to be opened on a certain day, 
bearing, that all who had been in the condition of ſlaves ſhould be 
ſecured; that as many as were claimed ſhould: be reſtored to their 
maſters ; and that the remainder ſhould be put to death. According 
to this order, it was reported that thirty thouſand were ee 
ſervitude, and fix thouſand killed *. 


The author of this ſevere, has Leek now in the 


twenty=eighth year of his age, had, by accommodating himſelf, or 
every - occaſion, to his circumſtances, and by ſueceſſively availing 
himſelf of the ſupport of different parties, more eſpecially by court- 
ing the military retainers of his late uncle, ſet himſelf above the civil 


conſtitution of his country ; and now, by affecting a regard to pro- 


perty; to civil rank, and to the peace of his fellow-citizens, he was 
about to make the army itſelf dependent on his will. From the real 
impreſſion which he made by this policy, as well as from adulation 
and fear, the people were ſtill farther incited to load him with pablic 
honours, and had his effigy carried at Rome, wee bt ns 
town of Italy, among the idols of the tutelar god -- 
The advantage now gained by Octavius, in the” mee uf 
ne Wann were fütkent te 
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have-alarmed: the jealouſy of - his remaining ' colleague and rival 


in the empire, if he had not been engaged, at this time; in a 


very c eee ve eee * — e —— 
VINCE. | þ SEAM! h er 
Antony ann his ſtay in Italy or Grade while he was chiefly at- 
tentive to the event of affairs in the weſtern provinces, had entruſted 
the Parthian war to his Lieutenant Ventidius. This officer acquitted 
himſelf with great honour in the diſcharge of his traſt, recovered 
the province of Syria, which had been over-run by the Parthians, 
and drove them back beyond the Euphrates. Upon this account, he 
was judged worthy of a ra ty aa came FRO” ww 0 receive 
this honour. 
In the mean time, eee wr Une ws 
eee eee field, or was ſuppoſed to be jealous of the vic- 
tories gained by his lieutenant over an enemy, who, till then, 
ſcarcely had yielded any advantage to the Roman arms. After his 
Jaſt viſit to Italy, he had in the winter paſſed to Corcyra, and fo far 
was attended by Octavia, but parted with her there, in the proſpect 
of this arduous ſervice; early in the ſpring he continued his voyage. 
Upon his arrival in Aſia, notwithſtanding the reſpect that was due 
to his alliance with Octavia and her brother, it ſoon appeared that 
he was ſtill under the dominion of former paſſions. He already had 
two children by the Queen of Egypt, who were named Alexander 
and Cleopatra, but whom the mother likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, by the 
pompous appellations of the Sun and the Moon. Being prevented 
by the urgency of the ſervice, at this ſeaſon, from making a viſit at 


Alexandria, he ſent an officer of rank, Fonteius Capito, thither,” to 


conduct Cleopatra from her own kingdom into Syria; and having 


received her in that province, in his way to the Euphrates, among 


other marks of his liberality, and of his paſſion, inſtead of trinkets 
IE ION he made her a preſent of Phcenicia, Ccleſyria, 


Cyprus, 


S. 
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Cyprus, and ſome part of Cilicia to be annexed to her kingdom. It © f Po 
was concerted between them, that at the end of the campaign he 


Hould paſs the winter in Eyptz and they parted with una expe 
ſions of impatience for the return of this happy ſeaſon. . * 
The army, now-muſtered by Antony, ceonfiled af ſixty thouſand 


Roman infantry, ten thouſand Spaniſh. and Gauliſh cavalry, thirty, 


thouſand irregulars, being an aſſemblage of horſe and foot, and of 
different nations. While he advanced with this foree towards the 
Euphrates, he made his demand, that the Parthians ſhould reſtore the- 
captives. and military enſigus taken with Craſſus. This was be 
come a point of national honour among the Romans, and, joined to- 


the late provocation, was made the ground of the preſent quarrel. © 
The Roman general had undertaken. this invaſion of the Par- 


thians, in concert with the king of Armenia; and finding; at his ar- 
rival on the Euphrates, all the paſſages of the river, contrary to his 
expectation, ſtrongly guarded, he continued his march, having the 


Euphrates: on his right. When he arrived in the Leſſer Armenia, 


the ſeaſon was too far advanced to effect the ſervice he had planned 
againſt the Parthians; but having intelligence that the Medes, or 
people of the Greater Armenia, had joined the enemy againſt him in 
the preceding part of the war, he formed a deſign on Praaſpa or: 
Phraata , the capital of their country; in expectation of taking this: 
place by ſurpriſe, he paſſed the Euphrates, leaving his heavy baggage 
and engines, with a guard of two legions, under the command of 
Statianus. With the remainder of the army he penetrated into the 


kingdom of the Greater en nee at the gates 


of the capital. y N 6 „i ee 
This was a place of * 1 9 — eee eee 
bad been taken for its 1041p nnn *. it could! na he 
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pared for a ſiege, ſuffered them at firſt to remain before it undiſ- 


turbed. They directed their whole force againſt Statianus, whom, 
with the two legions he commanded, they ſurpriſed and cut-off, and 


by this means made themſelves maſters af all the LARA we 


gage of the Roman army. N 1 

Antony, upon the firſt alarm Acts - no eee 
Statianus, having left the greater part of his forces before Praaſpa, 
marched with a ſtrong detachment to ſupport him; but coming too 
late, found the field covered with the flain of the Roman legions, 
without either friend or enemy in ſight. He underſtood that Artavaſdes, 
the King of Armenia, to whoſe alliance he truſted in the preſent war, 
had remained an unconcerned ſpectator of this diſaſter, and he. made 


no doubt that he was betrayed by this prince; but tliought proper 


for the preſent to diſguiſe his reſentment. The loſs he had ſuſtained, 
made it neceſſary for him to think of extricating his army from its 
preſent ſituation. Being alarmed for the ſafety of that part of it 
which he had left before Praaſpa, he, with haſty marches, returned 
to its relief; but, at his arrival; finding no enemy near, and till 


_ flattering himſelf that the town might be obliged to ſurrender, and 


that it might, by its ſpoils, make up for the loſs of his baggage, he lay 
before it, until he had exhauſted all the proviſions and forage that 


was to be found in the neighbouring country; and, in proportion as 
the other difficulties of his ſituation encreaſed, began to feel himſelf 


| haraſſed with the ſallies of a powerful garriſon, and the frequent at- 


tacks of numerous parties of Parthians in the field, who began to act 
againſt him from every quarter, and made it equally difficule for bim 


to decamp, or to ſubliſt on his preſent ground. 


| Under theſe difficulties, the Roman general was frequently o obliged 
to divide his forces; and leaving part to awe the town, with 
; 2 the 
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che remainder to cover his foragers, and the providers of his camp. CHAP: 


aaa han in order to diminiſh the range from 


battle; and for this purpoſe, marched from his camp with ten legions, 


three Prætoriĩan cohorts, and all his cavalry. The Parthians affected 


to abide” his attack, but gave way at the firſt onſet, and fled with 
every appearance of rout and confuhon : they were purſued by the 


Roman infantry for fifty ſtadia, ar about fix miles, and by the ca- 


valry over a hundred and fifty ſtadia, or about eighteen miles. 
In this action, Antony flattered himſelf that he had put an end to 


his troubles from the Parthians; but, on numbering the priſoners and 


dhe ſlain, he found that only eighty of the enemy were killed, and 
thirty taken; and, on returning to his camp before the town of 
Praaſpa, he found, that without being at all diſconcerted by what 
had happened to them, they were returned to their former ations 
and took meaſures, as before, to haraſs his camp, and to circumſcribe 
his foragipg parties. From this ſpecimen of a victory over the Par- 
thians, he learned to deſpair of being able to gain any advantage 
over an enemy, whoſe defeats were more pernicious to their anta- 
goniſts than they were to themſelves ', To complete his mortifica- 


whith he received his proviſions, he ſaw the neceſſity of hazarding a 


Among the Romans who were ſeized 
with the paſſion of making offenſive war on 
the Parthians, Julius Cæſar is mentioned. 
And it is a problem, which never can be ſolved, 
in what manner this able ſtateſman and warrior 
would have acquitted "himſelf in ſo arduous a 
taſk, The Parthians had their haunts beyond 
the Tigris; and befides leaving no means on 
the frontier, by which an enemy could ſub- 
fiſt in approaching them,” probably preſented 
no hold by which they could be ſeized, even 
in their own country. As they had no ground 
which it was abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
defend, fo there was nd ground on which an 
invader could be ſecure from their attacks, 

Vor. III. 


They x gave way while . an enemy CIOS 
and reckoned it an advantage to draw him 
far from his reſources and ſupports. © They 
waited with patience, till time, hardſhips, 
difeaſe, or want of proviſions had rendered 
eaſy prey, or ripe for deſtruction; and 

9 then preſſed upon him with a ferocity 
and ardour, which abundantly corrected any 
belief of their cowardice that might axe 


been taken from their manner of —_— 


-bis firſt attacks; 


If Cafar had not + Fob" een ſome 
new or uncommon means of reducing them, 
AE that-his Gr abſervations.wauld 

have ſatizfied him, Wat he could not cag- 
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BOOK tions, he found that the garriſon of Praaſpa had made a potrerful 
ann. abſence, driven his guards from their approaches, and 


deſtroyed all the works he had conſtructed againſt the towinꝰ. Judg- 


ing it vain to renew his attack, or to remain any longer in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, he ſent a deputation to Phraates, probably rather to 
conceal his intended purpoſe of flight, ene 


reaſonable terms of peace. 
The King of Parthia received the n Antony theta: on 
a golden throne, and holding in his hand a bended bow, the emblem 


of war. In order to ſound the intentions of the Roman general, 


he propoſed, as a preliminary to peace, that he ſhould raiſe the ſiege 


of Praaſpa. Antony was prepared to decamp, as ſoon as his meſ- 
ſengers ſhould be out of the hands of the enemy, but affected reluct- 


ance in agreeing to this condition, hoping that by theſe means he 
might conceal his intention, gain a few marches a-head, and reach 
the frontier of the Lefſer Armenia, before the Parthians could take 
any advantage of his flight; but the king being equally refined in 


his artifices, perceived, in the affected reluctance of Antony to agree 


to what he knew to be neceſſary, an intention to fly, without wait- 


ing the reſult of a treaty, and, in this apprehenſion, he had his ca- 


valry already prepared to purſue him, diſputed every ' paſs, hung 


upon his rear and upon his flanks, occupied EET e 
and laid waſte the country before him. 


Many of the Roman army, overcome by famine aa fatigue, ex- 
pired on the march; others had laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 
to the enemy. But thoſe who had furrendered themſelves, being 
cruelly treated, ſerved, by their example, to check the inclination of 
others to ſue for quarter, and taught the ſoldier to look for ſafety 


quer ſuch a people, although he might, in vittory, and "tt with more ability than 


time, have ſettled a new nation on the Ti- others of his countrymen, finiſh the war with 


gris to ſupplant” them; and it is probable a triumph at Rome, 


he would have availed himſelf of ſome - * Plut. in Antonio. 
of their ordinary flights, to lay claim 10 a - 
| | 55 only 
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enly in perſeverance; and in the uſe of his armas; Antony himſelf, © 1 fl r. 
in every encounter, was prepared for the laſt extremity, and had a 
perſan tetained, with orders, in caſe of his being likely, to fall into 
the enemy's hands, to end his life; or, in caſe he were killed in 
battle, to dishgure his body, that it might not be known. But he 
paſſed through all theſe difficulties, as uſual, with uncommon con- 
ſtancy and valour, making, in twenty-one days, a march of three 
hundred miles, under a continual attack of the eng, in which, 
it is reckoned chat his army was eighteen times engaged in battle 
At the end of this march, in reviewing the legions, with which he 
began the retreat, it was found, he had loſt about a fourth of their 
number ; or, as Plutarch ſtates his Ne, wer thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe. 5 

1 appears that Antony, 3 his arrival in the Letter Armenia 
W body behind him in that country, to check the 
farther purſuit of the enemy, and with the remainder of the army, 
proceeding from thenee with great precipitation, and. under great 
hardſhips from the ſeaſon, by which he added eight thouſand men 
more to his former loſſes, he arrived at Comi, a ſmall ſea- port, he- 
tween Berytus and Sidon, on the coaſt, of Syria. At this place, he P. S. 7:8. 
was received by Cleopatra on board her fleet, and with her effected d. „ 
his paſſage by ſea to Alexandria, where he endeavoured to conceal peius. 
his loſſes, and to e the momary. of, his fillings jn the mith of 
diſſipation and pleaſure. tl 

"During the, dependange of theſe events, the. tate of the war in 
Ada had been varioully, reported in the weſteru parts of the empire. 
It was believed for ſome time, that the Roman army in Armenia, 
with its leader, had periſhed. On this ſuppoſition, Sextus, Pom- 


® Liv. Epitome, lib. et. ke. Phet. in Antonia, 
bs Val Pater. lib. © MH. Dio. Call. Ib. Aix, ©,.30, 
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0% K pejus, who Rill remained in the iſland of Leſbos, began to reſume | 

» - his pretenſions. He was not without hopes, that on the demiſe of 

Antony, the armies of Aſia might declare for himſelf, and, during 

ſome time, affected to receive every perſon who repaired to him, as 

the head of a party that was ftill of fome conſideration in the em- 

pire. He even proceeded to ſolicit the alliance of all the princes of the 

Eaſt, from Thrace to Pontus, and the banks of the Euphrates **, But 

upon the report of Antony's return into Syria, he laid aſide his ambi- 

tious thoughts, and ſent a meſſage to ſue for protection. Among other 

particulars, he ſet forth, that he had committed himſelf to the juſtice 

and clemeney of Antony, not from deſpair, or from any ſudden im- 

pulſe whatever, but from previous thought and mature deliberation. 

He might have had a ſafe retreat, and a powerful ſupport, he ſaid, 

in Spain, where 'the friends of his father were yet numerous, and 

full of zeal; but from a thorough conviction, that the intereſts of 

Antony were the fame with his own, he had preferred his alliance 

to any other. Octavius,“ he continued, will ſoon have the 

«* ſame quarrel with you, that he has lately had with me, and after- 

% wards with Lepidus. He conſiders the empire as his property, and 
4 cannot endure a partner. His open force is not fo dangerous, 
cc 
( 


as the inſidious profeſſions, and the artful diſguiſes with which he 

hides his deſigns. I make you an offer of a friendſhip that is ſin- 
4 cere, and of a faith that is yet unbroken. I made you the fame 
offer, while I was maſter of Sicily and Sardinia, and in the height of 
« my fortune. By accepting of it, you will ſave the remains of a 
« family, yet reſpected by the Roman People; and, by joining 
« with me, you will gain the acceſſion of a party, whom even Lad 
« verſity has not made to abandon their leader.” a 
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While Sextus Pompeius addreſſed himſelf to Antony in theſe terms, en 
he endeavoured to preſerve the appearance of an armed force, and 


hovered about with ſome ſhips on the coaſt of Ionia: Being 
purſued by Titins, who had orders from Antony to obſerve his 
motions, he failed up the Propontis, and put into the harbour 


of Nicomedia. Here he again offered to negotiate **; but being 


told that he muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, he ſet fire to his ſhips, 


and attempted to eſcape by land. Having got into Phrygia, he 


was taken in his flight, and n after, e nun was put 
to death. 

This event being known at Rome, Octavius ordered public rejoic- 
ings. Among theſe was a ſolemn proceſſion, led by two carriages 
or chariots of ſtate: in one of them, Octavius himſelf appeared; 
by the other, he marked the place that was due to Antony. Still 
farther, to ſoothe the jealouſy of his colleague in-the empire, he gave 
orders that a ſtatue ſhould be erected to him in the Temple of Con- 
cord, and that he ſhould have a ſhare in the honours which had been 
recently decteed to himſelf. This indecent triumph over the laſt of a 
family, which had been ſo long in high eſtimation at Rome, was far 
from being acceptable to the People. The misfortunes of the young 
man himſelf, who from his earlieſt years had been an exile, and 
ſtript of his inheritance, the memory of his father and of the re- 
public, filled the minds of men with ſecret indignation, and with a 
tender melancholy which they could-not diſguiſe ; and though Oc- 


tavius himſelf eſcaped on this occaſion without any public inſult, yet 


Titius ſome time afterwards exhibiting public ſhews in the theatre 

of the great Pompey, was, on account of the part which he had 
taken in the murder of the ſon, driven from thence by the execra- 
tions of the People 


1 Dio. Caff. lib. xlvili, c. 3. 2 Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 79. 
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#0, Ox. — empire were-now: parcelled: in-twra-fepanye lots, 
— bus the direction of maſters, who were ſoon to entertain the views 
and the jealouſies of ſeparate monarchs. Octavius was become the 
ſovereign” of Rome, and occupied chiefly in removing obſtructions 

to his government, and in conſolidating the arrangements he had 
made in the ſtate. He had taken meaſures to repreſs many diſorders, 

the dregs of the civil wars, which ſtill afflicted the city and the con- 
tiguous provinces. He had brought his armies under tolerable diſ- 

cipline, and even in a great-meaſure, reconciled the People to the loſs. 

of their political conſequence, and of their liberties, He took care 

to deſtroy, with much oſtentation, all papers and records from which 

thoſe, ho had acted againſt himſelf, miglit fear being drawn into 

trouble. He retained the uſual names, and the forms of oſſice; and 

4 wherever he himſelf was to exerciſe any uncommon power, he 
| | tt.alked of it as a mere temporary expedient to obviate the diſorders 
| of the times, and ſpoke of his intention, in concert with Antony, to 
diſcontinue every irregular mode of adminiſtration, as ſoon as the 
f war with the Pärthians ſhould be brought to a period. He even ſent 
Bibulus into the Eaſt, with open and publick inſtructions to concert 
| ] with his colleague, the manner and time of their reſignation ®. . - 
4 But Antony, acting as ſovereign of the eaſtern empire; appeared on 

'4 ais part to be altogether intent on the entertainments of the court at 

4 Alexandria, on the renewal of the war which he affected to medi- 

| | tate againſt the Parthians, or on his project againſt Artayaſdes, the 

| king of the Leſſer Armenia, who he thought had-bet:ayed' him in 

his late expedition. He was. encouraged in his'deſigns on that quar- 

ter, by the offers of a league, which were made to him from the 
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eee chiefly intent on his deſign to get the per- 
verted from the execution of his purpoſe, by an incident, which 
brought into the ſcale of public councils the weight of paſſions and 
of motives at all times powerful; and at a time when the world was. 
a to be governed by the humours of a few perſons, W be ba» 
e . deny conſideration whatever. 
S A abt her ms 


* 


reeated by her huſband, and jealous of the preference which he gave 


to Cleopatra, Hearing that he was to leave Alexandria on a new 
Parthian expedition, ſhe determined to place herſelf in his way as he 
paſſed through Syria. To enhance the pleaſure of their meeting, 
ſhe was furniſhed with a variety of nts, and, among the reſt, 
attended by a body of two thouſand fhoſen men, cloathed and ac- 
coutred in the manner of the Prætdrian bands, which had been 
formed by her brother for the guard of his own perſon, and which: 
he now ſent as a token of friendſhip to Antony. She was arrived 
in Greeqe: ich chis attendance, when.. her: intention. became. known. 
in Egypt 

On hearing of this aac Ge, Cleopatra being, greatly 
alarmed, had the addreſs to appear ſunk under a weight of affliction, , - 
which the affected to bear with. fortitude ; but was ſometimes ſur-- 
priſed in tears, which ſhe endeavoured to dry up, and either en- 
creaſed the anguiſh of real paſſion, or gave more appearance of ſin- 
cerity to her diſſimulation, by her affectation of a deſire to conceal' 
what ſhe felt. Her health, in appearance, declined, and it was 
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"BOOK whiſpered, that her life was in danger. She herſelf continued obſtinate 
N 3 in her ſilence; but her confidents inſinuated that the fear of loſing 


Antony was the cauſe of her diſtreſs, and that the day he left Alex- 


nandria, would probably be the laſt of her life. Thus, with a mixture 


probably of artifice and real paſſion, not uncommon in caſes of this 
fort, the Queen of Egypt had the addreſs to retain Antony at Alex- 
andria, and prevailed on him to ſend a peremptory order to Octavia, 


not to advance in her intended progreſs to the Eaſt. He excuſed 
R he hide; bis coor Weeping rhe wh 


_ brought from her brother. 

- Upon the return of Octavia to Rome, under all the der 
of this affront, her brother propoſed that ſhe ſhould renounce. her 
connection with Antony, and remove from his houſe ; but if in this 
he wiſhed her to act from reſentment, her own conduct, though 
proceeding from a different motive, was better calculated to unite 
the people in avenging her quarrel. Being willing to await the re- 
turn of her huſband's inclinations, ſhe remained at the head of his 
family, continued to manage his affairs, and acted in every particular 
as the mother of his children, even of thoſe by a former marriage, 
and undertook the protection of ſuch adherents and * as came 
to ſolicit their affairs in the Capitol. 

The unworthy treatment which Octavia received i in return for ſo 
much duty, as it intereſted the public in her favour, ſo it gave an 
immediate proſpect ofa breach between the leaders, who now divided 


the empire. Antony and OQtavius had been rivals for the ſucceſſion 


of Czſar's power, had frequent quarrels, which were ſuſpended from 
time to time by apparent and ambiguous reconciliations, Even the 
marriage of Octavia, was no more than a mere expedient to put off 
to a more convenient time u final breach, which, between n of 
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fuch oppolite pretenſions, muſt in the end eee g 
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tion with Antony, or with any other party, had never loſt fight of 

the expectations he had formed from his earlieſt youth, not onlyas the 

heir of Julius Cæſar, but as the ſucceſſor likewiſe to his power in the 
commonwealth. He united or broke with different parties, according 

to the ſtate of his-affairs, and procured theſe breaches. or coalitions in 

the preciſe eonjunctures that were moſt favourable to himſelf. He 

at one time joined with the Senate, and the aſſaſſins of his uncle, to 

pull down the power of Antony he afterwards joined with. Antony 

to reduce the Senate, and to deſtroy the republic. He courted An- 

tony occaſionally, to prevent his forming any dangerous combina- 

tion with Sextus Pompeius or with Lepidus, and, in general, kept 

terms with him, while either of theſe leaders continued to be formi- 
dable, or could caſt the balance by uniting againſt him. | 

This refined politician, upon becoming ſole maſter of Italy, and 

of the weſtern provinces, was now better enabled, than formerly, to 

brave the power of his remaining competitor in the empire; and he 
prepared for a conteſt, which could not be long avoided. © He had " 
greatly reduced his military eſtabliſhment, by purging his armies.of = 
improper ſubjects, not only the armies which had come over to him 

from his antagoniſts, Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus, but thoſe like- 

wiſe which had been levied in common between Antony and himſelf. 

But even, after he had thus diſmiſſed ſuch as were of doubtful 

faith, and reduced his eſtabliſhment to that meaſure which he wiſhed 

to maintain, he had ſtill remaining a greater number than his preſent 
occaſions ſeemed to require, and he fought for pretences, under 
which, in the preſent tate of tranquillity to which his diviſion of the 
empire was reduced, he might avoid giving any alarm to his rival, 

and juſtify his maintaining ſo great a military force. For this pur- 
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poſe probably it was, that he formed the project of a war firſt in 


Africa, in the execution of which, he actually paſſed into Sicily; 
and being there ſome time detained by contrary winds, he changed 


his object, and ſent the army deſtined for Africa to the oppoſite fide 


of Italy, beyond the Hadriatic, to make war on the Japydes, Savi, 


Pannonii, and other nations on the ſide of Illyricum, who were more 


likely than the Africans to furniſh his troops with the experience of 
real ſervice, as well as himſelf with a plauſible pretence for keeping 
them on foot. They accordingly penetrated, - by his orders, beyond 
the frontier of the empire on that ſide, and were employed to ga- 


ther laurels at the expence of the barbarians, ne he alleged, 
that his provinces had been often. infeſted. 


In the mean while, according to the arrangements that were made 
relating to the ſucceſſion of Conſuls, Antony was elected into this 
office; and though not preſent in perſon on the firſt of January, had 
his name entered on the record. In accepting of this nomination, 
he meant no more than to aſcertain his right to diſpoſe of the Con- 
ſulate, arid had given a commiſſion, by which, on the very day of 
his admiſſion, he vacated the office in favour of another, and brought 
forward a number of his friends in the courſe of the year. He 
wiſhed by theſe means to make known, that although Octavius 
was pleaſed to occupy the feals of government; yet he was not to 


engroſs for his IT I e e OP mann work 


enjoyed in the ſtate. wy 


Ocdavius, probably, treading as nearly as he could in the ſteps of 
his late uncle, ftill ſought for occaſions to keep his armies in ſervice; 
and although he was not inclined to make war abroad; of make new 
acquiſitions of territory to the empire, yet he affected to have many 
deſigns which required the poſſeſſion of a military force. Among 
theſe, he projected an enterpriſe for the reduction of Britain, made 
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the ricceſſity preparations, and proceeded himſelf to che northern o 1 fl. 


parts of Gaul. Here, however, his attention was again diverted to — 


x different quarter. Having an army employed on the ſide of Illy- 
ricum, in ſeparate diviſions, under Agrippa and other officers, Meſ- 
ſala and Geminus, whoſe names only are known; it was reported, 
that the diviſion, under Geminus, acting in Panonia, had received a 
check, and been obliged to retire from ſome parts of the country they 
had formerly occupied; © Upon this alarm, Octavius himſelf thought 
proper to lay aſide his defign upon Britain; but finding, upon his 
arrival in Ilyricum, that the ſuppoſed loſs was already repaired, the 
enemy in different 'encounters defeated, and the former ground of 
his army recovered, he himſelf joined Agrippa, who was employed 
againſt the Dalmatians, and continued for ſome n epd a 
part in the campaign with this favourite officer ; 
Antony, at the ſame time, as if equally Aiſpoſedts to have an army 
inured to ſervice, ſought likewiſe for occaſions of war; and having 
quieted the jealotiſtes of Cleopatra, by a ſeemingly irreconcilable 
breach with her rival, was permitted to form projects of enterpriſe 
deyond the limits of Egypt. He renewed his deſigns! againſt the 
Kings of Armenia and Parthia. In the ſpring, he advanced to Ni- 
copolis, a place ſo named, from the victory of Pompey over Mithri- 
dates; and ſuppoſing that the treachery of Arta vaſdes, in betraying 
Statianus; would juſtify any meaſures he could take againſt him, he 
ſent repeated meſſages, under pretence of friendſhip; deſiring a con- 
ference; but with a real intention of ſeizing his perſon. The more 
effectually to remove all ſuſpicions of any ſueh deſign, he propoſed. a 
marriage between Alexander, one of his own ſons by Clegpatra, and 


the daughter of that prince ; but not ſucceeding in this artifiee, he 


advanced into the . of Re and threatened to lay che king - 
2 P | 
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B b dom waſte with fire and ſword, The king being * 


wm fence, took his reſolution at laſt to try the e of nen- 


leſſñions, and was actually taken., - 6 ren, 


Ihe firſt advantage which che Roman ne ale of 
* capture, was exacting a ranſom; and for this; purpoſe, the 


king, being carried round the ſortreſſos of his kingdom in which 


the royal treaſure had been depoſited, was made to demand great 
ſums of money under this pretence; but the officers, to whom this de- 
mand was addreſſed, knowing that their ſovereign was a priſoner, ſhut 


their gates againſt him, and refuſed. to comply. The army of Ar- 


menia at the ſame time aſſembled, and conſidering, the throne as va- 
cant, placed upon it Artaxes, the eldeſt ſon of their captive king. 
Being led by this young prince into immediate action with the Ro- 


mans, op were erage eee being: a 


r be e 0 
the country, put his army into winter quarters in the Leſſer Armenia, 
and entered into a defenſive treaty with the King of Media, whoſe 
daughter, upon that orccaſion, was betrothed to the ſame ſon of Cleo 
patra, whoſe propoſed nene mee 
been employed as a ſnare to betray that prince. 

At the concluſion of theſe tranſactions, — . 
turn to Egypt, and meditating a triumphal proceſſion. into the city of 
Alexandria, deſtined his captive for: a part in the ſcene, gave orders 


chat he' ſhould be conducted thither: in chains; and accordingly, 


upon che arrival of the troops and the equipage which were to form 
his: retinue, he made hie entry with all the parade of a Roman 


triumph, repeated all the forn which were uſual on ſuch- occaſions 


at Rome, made a ſpeech to the People, and ordered a public feaſt] 
In theſe ſeveral particulars, ſeeming to place the inhabitants of Alex- 


andria upon a foot of * with the Roman People, and pröſti- 


tuting 
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ting a ſolemn inſtitution of the Romans 0 che vanity of a barba- CHA F. 
rous court, he gave much ſcandal and offence at Rome. Every cir- 3 
cumſtance being exaggerated by his enemies, his own extravagance - 
e e belief un; n nn. nen 
him. * 

1 eee eee thit Antony, ab 
he ſtemmed the current of adverſity with vigour and ability, was ge- 
nerally carried by proſperity into every exceſs of ſenſuality, extra- 
vagance; and diſſipation. In this time of feſtivity, he aſſumed, in- 
the midſt: of his debauch, not only the eaſtern dreſs, and all the- 
badges of royalty, but likewiſe * the attire and deſignation of a God. 
wore: the buſkins, the golden crown, and the chaplet of ivy belor ging 
to Bacchus, held the Thyrſus in his hand, and was drawn through the 
ſtreets of Alexandria on a car like thoſe which were employed in the- 
proceſſions of the Gods. It was ſaid, that Cleopatra at the ſame time 
aſſumed; the dreſs-of: Iſis; that being ſeated: together on thrones of 
gold, elevated on a lofty platform, Antony proſented Cleopatra to the 
Africa and Cæleſyria, and that he aſſociated with her in theſe titles- 
Cæſarion, her ſuppoſed ſon by Julius. Czfar. To his own ſon- Alex 
ander, in theſe drunken aſſignations of empire, it was reported that 
he allotted Armenia, Media, and Parthia, which, thaugh not in his 
poſſeſſion, he. conſidered as a certain conqueſt: toPtolomy; another of. 
his ſons, Phoenicia,. Syria, and Cilicia , and preſented each of them to- 
to the ſeverat- deſtinations; Alexander, with" the Perſian tiara;; 
and Ptolomy, with the dreis „ 
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BOOK This mock diſtribution of the eaſtern kingdoms was executed in 
=== "formal deeds or writings, of which copies were ordered to Rome to 
be depoſited in the records of the Temple of Veſta, and in the keep- 
ing of the Virgins, And as Octavius looked forward to an imme- 
diate quarrel with Antony, the whole circumſtances with which theſe 
acts had been ſolemnized at Alexandria, were induſtriouſſy publiſhed 
at Rome to his prejudice. The writings, however, not being actually 
brought to the city before the ſubſequent year, in which: Domitius 
and Soſius were Conſuls, part of the ſcandal was for ſome time ſe- 
creted by the influence of theſe magiſtrates, who were inelined to 
favour Antony nd * in the reep . for em- 

: Pure: (4: 46653 i! + TGdu9+ 2x3: 51: 
While Antony 0 himſelf: in theſe enen at Alex- 
23 ack, Octavius, with'L. Volcatius Tullus, aſſumed the title of Con- 


Imper. Cæſar | 
iterum. ſuls at Rome; but the firſt, at his admiſſion, thought proper to fol- 


L. Volcatius 


Tullus. lo the example that was lately ſet to him by Antony; on the firſt 
P. Autronius of January vacated the office, and ſubſtituted another in his place. 


Pætus. 
= 1 By like ſucceſſive ſubſtitutions, he communicated this dignity in the 
Ex Kat. Jul. Courſe of the year to fix different perſons. 


O. Fontews. * The office of Edile, which had been generally declined on account 
. the expence which attended the diſcharge of it, and which had 


Aviola. 


N N been for ſome time diſcontinued, was now revived in the perſon of 

Ex Kal. Oct. Agrippa, who, though he had been already of a higher rank, and in 

L. Lavonius. the ſtation of Conſul, voluntarily undertook the duties of Zdile ; 
and, at his own expence, applied himſelf to the more ſerious objects 
of the truſt, by conſtructing highways, erecting public works, and 
cleanſing the common ſewers, works of great antiquity, that ſeemed 
to exceed the force of the times to which they were referred. He 
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at the ſame time repaired” the Circus, made new regulations for con- CHAP. 
dy eee of, Gag: goes, Wa (arr * 


Undex this magiſtracy of Aba the People were rien 
preſents, as well as with paſtimes. Articles of finery, trinkets, and 
even ſums of money were diſtributed by a ſpecies of lottery. + Count- 
ers or billets, entitling the bearer to certain prizes, which were 
marked upon each, were thrown. out by handfuls to be ſcrambled for 
in the crowd. Public baths, furniſhed with all the uſual apparatus, 
e and attended with keepers and dreſſers at the public 
expence ; acts of munificence and popularity, en en 
thought proper to cultivate the public favour. | 

Octavius at the ſame time, on ſo near a proſpect wy a wat 
with Antony, who was to employ half the forces of the empire 
againſt him, had the good fortune to diſengage himſelf from foreign 
wars. Thoſe which he carried on in Dalmatia, terminated in the 
ſubmiſſion. of that people, in their giving hoſtages for their good be- 
haviour, and in their reſtoring the colours which had been taken 
from a Roman army they had defeated under the conduct of Vati- 
nius. Theſe he hung up in a portico, which bore his own name; 
but a triumph being decreed to him, he declined: or deferred accept- 
ing of it; on this, as on many other occaſions, diſcovering a mind, 
though fond of dominion, indifterent to pomp, and the exterior ap- 
pearances of power. 

Antony paſſed the ſummer atthe head of his. army in Syria, with- 
out having made any attempt againſt the Parthians, He renewed 
his defenfive alliance with the King of Media; and the parties in 
this treaty, being to name the powers againſt whom they reſpectively 
withed, in the event of a war, to ſecure an alliance, the King of 
Media made particular mention of the Parthians, and Antony named 
* Dio, Caſſ. lib. xlix. c. 43+ ge 29 | 

| Octavius. 
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BOOK Octavius. Ar the end of this. negociation, they mutually made an 
— e of ſame troops 
Thus Antony made no ſecret of the diſtruſt which he ved 
of his colleague in the empire, or of a breach, which, from their 
mutual jealouſies and provocations, was gradually widening. He 
affected to treat Cæſarion, the reputed ſon of Julius Cæſar by Cleo- 
patra, as the legitimate heir of the Julian family. He likewiſe re- 
| #orted on Octavius, the artifice which had been practiſed againſt 
himſelf, by profeſſing an intention to reſign the power of Triumvir. 
He complained of the violenoe which had been done to Lepidus; but 
.aſked, if Lepidus were juſtly depoſed, why he himſelf was not ad- 
mitted to his ſhare in the provinces ? He complained of his being ex- 
cluded from a ſhare in the ſpoils of Sextus Pompeius, as well as of 
Lepidus; and of his being excluded from Italy, which was the com- 
mon ſeat of government to the whole empire, and which ** 
had not any right to appropriate to himſelf. | 
To theſe complaints Octavius replied, That Antony, without 
making any compenſation to his colleagues in the weſtern provinces, 
had ſeized on the kingdom of Egypt ; that he had unwarrantably put 
'Sextus Pompeius to death; that he had diſhonoured the Roman 
name by his breach of faith with the King of Armenia, and had 
given no account at Rome of the ſpoils of that kingdom; that he 
had preſumed to diſmember the Roman empire in behalf of Cleo- 
patra, and of her children; and that he ſupported her in an attempt 
o intrude into the family of Cæſar one of her ſpurious progeny *. 


"Theſe mutual complaints were publicly made, and lupported at 
Ree. Neither of the parties profeſſed any intention of going to 
war; but, under vaarious pretences, collected money, and aug- 
mented their forces. They held a contional correſpondence by agents 


Dio. Cad lib. xlix. c. 44. bid. 1e 
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and meſſengers, merely to have an opportunity of obſerving. each © HA F. 
others motions; and ſoon involved in their diſputes and jealouſies,. 
not only their own, immediate retainers and friends, but ſuch as now 
compoſed the Senate and aſſemblies of the People, who could not re- 
main unconcerned ſpectators in a difference between perſons who 
were likely again to involve the empire itſelf in a civil war. 

Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Caius Soſius, having in — 1 


conſequence of preceding engagements ſucceeded to the Conſulate, * 4 1 


and being attached to Antony, openly eſpouſed his cauſe. Soſius, Sofas. 

on the firſt of January, in entering upon his office, ventured to ar- e 

raign the conduct of Octavius, enumerated the injuries Which he yoo — 

had offered to Antony, and moved the Senate for redreſs. | | 
Octavius, having previous intimation of what #6626 bh waned by Fe 4 
the Conſul, and wiſhing to know the full extent of the charge be- | 
fore he ſhould be obliged to reply, on that day abſented himſelf 

from the Senate ;- but took care to have Nonius, -one of the Tribunes 

of the People, prepared to watch over his intereſt, and to put a ne- 

gative 'on any proceeding that might be attempted to his prejudice. 

At the next afſembly of the Senate, he appeared with a numerous 

body of armed men, ſeated himſelf between the Conſuls, and from 

that place made his anſwer to the accuſations, which in the former 

meeting had been ſtated againſt him, and retorted much blame on. 

his enemies. He called upon Antony, in particular, to return into 

ltaly, and to reſign the Triumvirate, the period for which that tem- 

rary power was created being now expired. 

To this defiance, on the part of Octavius, no reply being 580 

by the friends of Antony, the aſſembly was adjourned for ſome days, 


during which time both the Conſuls thought proper to withdraw 


£3 
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B 0/O K from the city ; and not ſuppoſing themſelves ſafe within. the juriſ. 
do diction of a perſon againſt whom they had taken fo hoſtile a. part, 


continued their retreat into Aſia, where Antony, whoſe cauſe. they 


eſpouſed, had the means to protect them. | 
| Octarins, pleaſatito. find Mimi, by the -Gight of the ordinary 
a. left maſter of the city, and freed from the neceſſity 


of employing immediate force againſt the forms of commonwealth, 


gave them no interruption, nor attempted to prevent their eſcape. 
He even gave out, that theſe officers had withdrawn by his per- 
miſſion, and that every one elſe who was * eng _—_ 


tagoniſt, might follow their example 


Antony, when, he received an account of what was thus paſſing 
at Rome, being arrived in the Leſſer Armenia, on his laſt expedition 


into that country, aſſembled all the Senators of his party who were 


then with his army, laid before them his grounds of complaint 
againſt Octavius, renounced in form his marriage with Octavia, and 
declared war on her brother. At the ſame time, he took a ſolemn 
oath, in which he bound himſelf, at the end of ſix months, after he 
ſhould have relieved Italy from the tyranny of OQavius, to reſtore 
the government entire to the Senate and People, agreeably to the 
ancient conſtitution. Having taken this method to gain all thoſe who 
wiſhed for the reſtoration of the commonwealth, and having re- 
mitted great ſums of money into Italy, to be dealt out in preſents 
and gratuities to the army of his rival **, inſtead of purſuing the 
pretended object of the war in Armenia, he put his army in motion 
weſtward, Having Canidius advanced with fixteen legions, he 
himſelf conducting the Queen of Egypt, who was to have her ſhare 
in the enterpriſe, took the route of Epheſus, where all his ſhips were 


3 Dio. Cafl. lib. I. e. ii. 33 Ibid. lib, I. c. 3. 34 Ibid, lib; I. c. 7. 
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ordered to aſſemble. Of theſe he had eight hundred fail, of which * 
Cleopatra furniſhed two hundred dcr W _—_— 2 — 
twenty thouſand talents in monerx 

The Conſuls Domitius and Soſius e, a Epheſus, 
and finding all his councils governed by the caprice of Cleopatra, and 
all his meaſures made ſubſervient to her vanity or intereſt, warmly 
recommended that the Queen of Egypt ſhould return into her own 
kingdom, and there remain until the war ſhould be at an end; but 
ſhe, dreading; the loſs of her influence, the reſtoration of Octavia, 
and a reconciliation of parties, to which her pretenſions, intereſts, and 
paſſions muſt be the firlt ſacriſice, employed all her artiſice to defeat 
their counſel, and to maintain her aſcendant over Antony. For this 
purpoſe, with more care and aſſiduity than ſhe muſtered the forces 
of her allies, or collected the reſources of her kingdom for the ſup- 
port of the war, ſhe aſſembled from every quaxter the means of d:l- 
ſipation, aud the inſtruments of pleaſure. 

Many Roman officers, who. had hitherto embarked. their 2 
with Antony, diſguſted by the appearances of levity and diſſipation 
which attended him on this occaſion, withdrew from his cauſe, and 
threw themſclves into the arms of his enemy. Plancus, in particular, 
with Titius, long diſſatisfied with the influence and conduct of Cleo- 
patra, deſerted him, They brought with them into Italy particular 
accounts of Antony's levity, and of Cleopatra's. infalent ſpeeches, in- 
ſinuating that ſhe flattered herſelf with the hopes of becoming miſtreſs 
of the Roman empire. They produced copies of Antony's will, already 
mentioned as having been ſent io the records. of the Veſtals, and 
which, by its extravagance, procured credit to every other report 
which was raiſed to his prejudice, ſo much as to make it believed, 
that if he ſhould prevail in the conteſt with Octavius, he meant to 


0 Plut. in Antonio, near three millions ſterling. 
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BOOK 33 and to tranafer the ſeat of 
. the empire to Alexandria. 


Wee eee ridicule, or of 
ſcorn, were propagated with great effect among the People. They 


were even introduced in the Senate, and employed as the pretence 


for a motion that was made to diveſt him of his preſent command in 


the Eaſt, and of that ſhare of the ſovereignty which he held in the 
capacity of Friumvir, and to declare him incapable of holding the 


office of Conſul, to which he was deſtined for the enſuing year. 


Plancus, in ſupport of the motion that was made to this purpoſe, 
urging, together with the reports now mentioned, the manifold diſ- 


orders which were imputed to Antony, and the many offences he had 


committed againſt the commonwealth, was anſwered with great cou- 
rage and aſperity, by perſons who till ventured to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the abſent Triumvir. While you were of his councils,” ſaid 
Coponius to Plancus on this occaſion, © I doubt not _ the con- 
« duct of Antony was ſufficiently blameable *,”? 

 Oftavius, however, being maſter at Rome, the motion was carried, 
and a decree was obtained, in conſequence of it, to ſuſpend Mark 
Antony in the exerciſe of all his powers. War at the ſame time was 
formally declared againſt the Queen of Egypt, while Octavius, with 


his uſual diſcretion, to avoid making enemies unneceffarily of thoſe 


who muſt have been involved with Antony in any perſonal at- 


tainder, did not include him in this declaration. A proclamation 
however was publiſhed, requiring all citizens to withdraw them- 


& ſelves from Antony, as being abandoned to the caprices of a 
« ſtranger, and a woman, who, by a kind of faſcination, led him 
in her train, and prevailed upon him to countenance, againſt his 


36 Vell. Pater. lib. ü. c. 83. » | 
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f « own country, a war which was to be conducted by the eunuchs © H A T. 
« Mardio and Pothinus, keepers of the palace of Alexandria; andi 
of « by Ira and Charmion, the waiting women of Cleopatra, who 
y « hoped ſoon to'reign in the capital of the Roman empire; as abſo- 
e « ltely as they had for fore time governed in the provinces of the 
n « _— * , 1 
e e e eee As e eee 
e = were laid on the inhabitants of Italy; an uncommon firetch 
of power, which, on the approach of an enemy who was likely to 
A divide the People, appeared to be impolitic and dangerous. All freed 
2 ſlaves, having two hundred ſeſtertia or upwards, were required to 
1 pay an eighth of their effects, free citizens were required to 
4 pay a fourth of their yearly revenue; and theſe exactions being vio- 
A lently enforced, gave riſe in many places to inſurrection and blood- 
1 ſhed *-; and the minds of men being greatly agitated, reports of 
: POO CO AO ene 
alarm, and on the eve of important events. att 
. Ads eee eee ee e e e eee 
8 from Epheſus to Samos, and from thence to Athens, where, together 
5 with the Queen of Egypt, he was received with a flattering pa- 
geantry, and with many. complimentary addreſſes, in compoſing 
5 which, this people now exerciſed that ingenuity for which they were 


formerly celebrated in conducting matters of ſtate and of war. 
Cleopatra was admitted to the freedom of the city of Athens. An- 
tony, being already a citizen, led the proceſſion, in which the repub- 
lie came to confer this honour on the Queen; and made her * 
in name of his fellow citizens, the Athenian people. 

From thence Antony proceeded to the iſland eee 
his forces aſſembled, and ſeemed to threaten Italy with an immediate 
invaſion. He had W got the ſtart of his antagoniſt, might 


put. in Antonio. „ Dio. Cal, lib. L c. 36 © 
4.504; 35 have 
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have ſurpriſed him, and divided the inhabitants of Italy, and 
other parts of the weſtern empire. Of theſe, numbers were diſ- 
contented on account of recent exactions, many were diſpoſed 
to favour the abſent party, or from animoſity to a government, 
under which en experienced oppreſſion, ann of wy 
change. 

With all- theſe ina in un Een eee never had 
ene to invade Italy in the preſent ſeaſon, or laid it aſide, 
and determined to paſs the winter in Greece. He ſent his fleet into 
the gulph of Ambracia, and quartered his army in the Pelopbnneſus, 
or round the gulph of Corinth, where, beſides the ordinary reſources 
of the country, they had continual ſupplies of every aner ſea, 
from Aſia and Egypt. 

By che laſt arrangement, which had been eee Oc- 
tavius and Antony, for the ſucceſſion of Conſuls during eight years, 
of which this was the laſt; they themſelves were now to have en- 
tered on the office ; but Antony being ſet aſide by a public act of the 
Senate and People, Octavius aſſumed for his colleague Meſſala, al- 
ready mentioned as the particular friend of Marcus Brutus. This 


almoſt only remaining partizan of the republic had been among 


the proſcribed, eee ur SH tr; reconciled 


to the ſucceſſor of Cæſar | 

Ocdavius now holding the office of Roman Conſul, a 
to o fink, under this deſignation of a legal magiſtrate, his pretenſions as 
a military adventurer, and qualified the troops, which he employed 
againſt Antony, as the forces of the commonwealth, aſſembled to 
repel the attack of a foreign enemy. He drew them together on the 
coaſt of Apulia, and while he' ſtationed the greater part of his ſleet 
in two diviſions at Brundiſium and Tarentum, ſent Agrippa with a 


* Dio, Caſf. ut ſupra, 
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iquadron to ply off the pits ans to au: the 
naval communications of the enemy. 

By the vigilance and activity of Agrippa, cnamy' eaphnens. wore 
made in the winter, and the conveyance of corn, arms, and military 


fn intended for the uſe of An- 


tony's fleet and army, was rendered difficult and extremely pre- 
carious. To ſupply their neceſſities, both his ſea and land forces 
were obliged to plunder the country around them; and, in the want of 
horſes and carriages, drove the inhabitants like beaſts of burden, 
laden with corn and other proviſions, to the ſea coaſt. Antony, 


when he joined his fleet at Actium, being told that half his rowers 


had periſhed from ſcarcity and diſeaſe : The bart, he ſaid, I bope 
66 are ſafe *. ”. 

In the mean time, Octavius brought his land forces to Brindifum 

and Tarentum; and either to ſhew. the ſtrength of his party, or to 
ſecure the perſons of thoſe of whoſe fidelity he: entertained any 
doubt, ſummoned all the Roman citizens of note to attend him on 
the coaſt. From thence, in order to proſit by Antony's delay, aud to 
fix the theatre of the war in Greece; he embarked: with his army, and 
+ flood for the oppoſite coaſt af Epirus. He landed under the pro- 
montory of Acroceraunus, the ſame-place at which Julius debarked 
in purſuit of the war with Pompey ; and from this place, ordering 
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the fleet to coaſt round the head lands, and the, iſand of Coreyra, 


he marched Ne, arge towards nne Ae 
bracia. 


e eee eee e ee 


Corcyra, Leucada, and Cephalonia. It is narrow at its entrance“; 


but is wider within *', ee eee, e 


® Oroſ. lib. i. n 4- One bundred tadia, | 
© Ibid, ++ Stretches in land three hundred ſtadia. 


9 About half a mile, nn Polyb. lib. iv. c. 63, Wy” 
4136 1 miles. 
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BOOK miles, At its opening, on the ſouthern ſhore, ſtood Actium, and 
— oppolite to this place ſtood Toryne, afterwards called Nicapolis. 
Antony had taken poſſeſſion of Actium, and having a proper har- 
bour in the gut, commanded the whole navigation of the gulph. 
Octavius advancing with his fleet and army from the northward, 
and having no oppoſition made to him by, the enemy, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of 'Toryne, entrenched himſelf in a ſtrong poſt on ſhore, and 
ſtationed his fleet behind him in a — which tenen a harbour 
ſufficiently ſafe * Sail emsig 2T7Þ 2010 

Antony already poſted on the e ade of wk — aber 
did not think himſelf in condition to prevent the enemy from inaking 
this lodgment in his preſence, or determined by ſome other motive, 
choſe to act on the defenſive; and thus the armies were ſtationed, 
Octavius in Epirus, and Antony in Acarnania, on the __— ſides 
of the entrance to the gulph of Ambracia. 

The ſtate of the forces on each ſide is ee eee Plu- 
tarch ſays, that in entering on the war, Antony had five hundred 
galleys, of which there were many mounting eight and ten tire of 
oars; that the land army, which had been tranſported by his fleet, 
conſiſted 'of a hundred thouſand infantry, and twelve thouſand 
Horſe ; that Octavius had two hundred and fifty galleys, eighty thou- 
ſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. Others place the ſuperiority 
as numbers on the ide of meer but ſtate chem as more nearly 

As hs Egyptian fleet ſtill eee the paſſage =e the gulph, 
Antony, after it was too late to diſturb the enemy /in making their 
lodgment, ſeized a poſt, with a conſiderable part of his army, on the 
ſide of Toryne, to reſtrain their excurſions, and to cut off their fo- 
rage. Octavius, on his part, detached Agrippa, with a powerful 


+7 Plut, in Antonio, 5-1 : ,.u44 Ibid. 
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cquadron, 10 make deſcents on the coaſts"to-ravage the towns that C H A r. 


\ 
were brought him by ſea. n E «t2) 44+ $5.05 4 NaN W493i 


According to theſe inſtruQions; Agrippa took poſſeſſion of Methoud, 
on the coaſt of Meſſenia and of Patræ, near the mouth of the gulph of 


Corinth. entered that gulph, and made a deſcent near the city of Corinth, 


afterwards took poſſeſſion of the promontory of Leucada, which lay 


in the courſe of Antony's convoys , and obliged him, after a check 
he had received in the neighbourhood of Toryne by the defeat of 
the cavalry he employed on that ſide, engere ur wanna 


Epirus, and to repaſs the ſtraits to Actium. e 
. UP Mint? Ede king 


was decided, Domitius, Wann. 


he was Conſul, had left his ſtation in the city to Join Antony, now 

diſguſted with his conduct, went over to Octavius. A general di. 
truſt enſued in the party ©, and Antony, being diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions, ſaw the neceſſity of making his retreat, or of riſking a 
general action. His fleet having ſuffered greatly in winter from 
ſcarcity and from diſeaſe, he deliberated whether he ſhould not 
abandon his ſhips;"and reſt" his cauſe on the event of à battle on 


ſhore ©; but Cleoapatra, who governed all his councils, and eh 


dreaded being deprived of a retreat by ſea, urged him without delay 
to ſet fail for Alexandria. She propoſed, that, to check the progreſs 
of the enemy, proper detachments ſhould be leſt to keep poſſeſſion 


ef all the ſtrong-holds in Aſia and Greece; that theſe detachments 
ſhould be ſupported from Egypt; and that Antony, in the mean 


time, . yas vio rh. 
a 9 0. #00 e loo ohatt 


„ vel. Pater, lb, u. e . · m Ce 
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were in the poſſeſſion of Antony, and to cut off the ſupplies that — 
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W 1 The pertizans of Cleopatraj. in the council of Antony, ,contending 
om for this plan of retreat which ſhe propoſed, among other arguments 


againſt riſking a battle, urged many fatal preſages and ſigns of im- 


_ pending;oalamity,. ſufficient to ſtrike a panic in the troops, and to 


renden the, flight they. adviſed, in ſome, meaſure neceſſary. It was 
determined, however, as: a kind of middle conrſe,. that the fleet 
ſhould. put to ſea g if permitted, withdraw from the enemy; but if 
attacked, give battle. As it was obſerved, that many of the ſhips 
were. ill, manned, and in diſrepair, and ſome ahogether unſervice- 
able: cheſe eee ee eee for 


the ſea. : «fi 5 Oh Tit: E 


When this. reſolution Was eee „ 
gether, put them in mind: of the diligence with which he had made 
his preparations. for the preſent War, and referred for proof to the 
armament itſelf, which was then in their view. In a war; which 


Vas to turn on: che event. a naval operations, they had an vndoubeed 
ſuperiority, be. ſaid, either in the number; or loſtineſs and ſtrength 


of their ſhips —He, contraſted; his. own, reputation, the maturity of 
his age, bis experience, and his ſueceſs; with the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances in the deſcription of his enemy. He gut his. officers in mind, 
and wiſhed them ta remind the army, that they were about to con- 
tend for the empire of the world; that great as this object was, the loſs 
of it, if they failed, was to he the leaſt of their ſuſſerings 3 that every 
indignity and . inſult was to be expected from anenemyꝰ, hq on former 
gecahons had ſhewn himſelf ſufficiently averſe to merey. Having ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in this manner to the officers ho were to be left on 


ſnoxe, he ordered on board all thoſe who attended him in the cha- 


racter of Roman citizens, or of whoſe! inclinations ta the enemy: 
| die. Cal, nb- l. e. 123. . CREST 
2 ze 
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he had any ſuſpicion, . _—_y 
with as mauy archers and ſlingers as could ply in the ſnips. 

Octavius, in the mean time, having intelligence of theſe delibera- 
tions and counſels, and feeing the buftle which the embarkation cf 
ſo many men from the land, and the movements of ſhips to get 
into their ſtations, occaſioned, he likewiſe prepared for ackion. In 
his addreſs to the officers of his fleet, he ftill affected to conſidet 
Cleopatra as the principal party in the war. Antony had conde- 
« ſcended,” he faid, * to become her dependant and follower, and 
« was now preparing, not to fight, but to accompany the queen of 
« Egypt in her flight.” In reſpect to the conduct of the action, 
he was inclined to let the enemy get under ſail, and even to wait 
until they thould have turned the promontory of Actum, thinking 
this would be the proper time for him to attack their rear, to purſue 
them in their retreat, and by theſe means to gain the advantage and 
reputation of a victory, without the hazard of à battle; but being 
difſuaded from this defign by Agrippa, he took his reſolution to meet 


them at the mouth of the Straits, and if he prevailed, was in hopes he 


might put them out of condition to renew the war. For this pur- 
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pole he reinforced his 8 dan gy WR Jun | 


conveniently act on board ©. 


After both fleets were in readineſs, they were detained in their 
harbours four days by a ſtorm, and a high ſea which ſet into the 


gulph. But on the fifth day the wind having abated, and the ſea 


becoming ſmooth, Antony's fleet began to form in the Straits. He 


himſelf, with Poplicola, embarked with the firſt diviſion on the right, 


Cælius on the left, and an officer, whom Plutarch names Marcus 


Octavius, with M. Juſteius in the centre. His ſhips being heavier ; 


and loftier, but leſs active than thoſe errant doo r 


Dio. Cu. lib. I. c. 2330. o Plytarch, in Antonio. 
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* Ol o K fome time whether he ſhould not remain in cloſe order, and endea- 
A TP vour to bring on the action in the narrow entrance of the gulph, 
| where his antagoniſts, for want of room, could not derive any great 
advantage from the ſuperior Wiler of * e or nn of 
their motions. 
While Antony 3 a Odavius * 1 5 fail 
turned the - headland of  Toryne, and formed in a line before the 
entry of the Straits, about a mile from the enemy. The right divi- 
ſion was commanded by M. Larius, the left by Aruntius, the whole 
by Agrippa. Both armies, at the {ame time, were drawn out on 
the ſhore to behold: the event; but the fleets,” for ſome time, did not 
make any movement, and it continued uncertain- whether Antony, 
being ſtill in the road, might not return to his anchors; but about 
noon his ſhips began to clear the Straits, and came forward where the 
ſea-room was ſufficient for their line. As in this movement the fleets 
came cloſer together, Agrippa began to extend his front, in order to 
turn the enemy's flank; but Poplicola, on the other fide, to keep pace 
with him, ſtretching to the ſame ſide, the centre of both fleets was 
equally opened, and they engaged ſoon: aſter.» without " een 
advantage on either ſide. 
The conteſt, for ſome time, e e In the begin- 
ning of the action, the queen of Egypt's yacht had been near to 
the line, and ſhe herſelf continued to look on the battle, till, over- 
come with anxiety, affright, and horror, ſhe. gave order to remove 
her galley to a greater diſtance, and being once, in motion fled witli 
all the. ſail ſne could make; her veſſel being diſtinguiſhed. by a 
5 gilded poop and. purple fails, made her flight be conſpicuous to the 
whole fleet, and drew away, from the line about ſixty ſhips of the 
Egyptian ee who, under pretence of n their miſtreſs, 
withdrew from the action. 


3* Vell. Pater, Ih 16; e % „ Florus tib. in, & lt. 
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Antony, apprehending the conſequence of this defection, whether 
in deſpair of his fortunes, or in ſome hopes to rally thoſe who fled, Ls 


put on board of a quick failing veſſel, and endeavoured to overtake 
them. Being obſerved from Cleopatra's galley, he was taken on board ; 
but no longer capable of any vigorous or rational purpoſe, he became 
the companion of her flight, without any attempt to rally her fleet. 
Although he quitted the chance of a victory to follow the object of 
his paſſions, he could riot endure to behold her, turned his eyes aſide; 
_ threw himſelf upon the deck, and continued in the doepeTt anguiſls 
of ſhame and deſpair. 

The flight of Antony, joined to that Cleopatra, an event 10 little 
expected, was not for ſome time obſerved, and the fleet, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſertion of their leader, continued the action till four 
in the afternoon, when they were overpowered ; and many of them 
being greatly damaged in their oars and rigging, were not in con- 
dition either to reſiſt or to eſcape, and fell an eaſy prey to the 
enemy. Three hundred ſhips were taken or ſunk, and about five 
thouſand men were killed. The ſtrand was. covered with wrecks 
and dead bodies. Octavius detached a fquadron in purſuit of ſuch 


of the enemy's ſhips as had got to ſea from the engagement, and 


himſelf continued in the channel during the remainder of the day, _ 
the following night, to gather the fruits of his victory *. | 
The land army of Antony having, from the heights on ſhore, be- 
held the ruin of their fleet, retired to their camp as with an inten-- 
tion to maintain it to the laſt extremity; They flattered themſelves; 
that their general; though forced' to yield to his enemy at ſea, would 
make for the neareſt port, and again ſhew himſelf at the head of his 
. legions. "Theſe, they ſaid, he never ſhould” have left to commit his 


fortunes to an uncertain element; and a: treacherous ally. In theſe: 


* Plut. in 18 Qroſius ſays, 12,000 were killed in battle, bo00 were wounded, of 
xhom 1000 died under cure, lib. vi. 59 Sueton, in Octavio. 
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BOOK hopes they. remained: for ſeven Heya ntbaken io ahtiedutyiiand ice- 
— jected all the offers which Octavius made to induce them to change 


their party. Being ſatisfied, however, at laſt, that their hopes were 
vain, they conſulted their ſafety in different ways. Some laid down 
their arms; Canidius himſelf, who commanded them, withdrew in 
the night ** ; others, remaining together in ſmall parties, took the 


route to eee but, being purſued by the enemy, were ſepa- 


rately overtaken, and forced or perſwaded to ſurrender. All che Ro- 
man citizens, who had taken refuge in the eaſtern provinces, all the 
foreign allies and princes, who made a part of the vanquiſhed 
army, ſucceſſively made their peace; and the IE now 
ſeemed to be reduced under a 1 n 
Antony having continued his fliglit by the coaſts af the Pelopon- 

neſus to the head of Tenarus, without appearing. to recover his 
courage, made a halt at this place, rather from indeciſion and irre- 
ſolution, than from any ſettled: purpoſe reſpecting the conduct of his 


affairs. Here he was joined by ſome ſhips that remained in the 


action to the end of it; and being informed by them, that the fleet 
was entirely demoliſhed, but that the army continued firm in their 

camp; he ſeemed to be revived by this laſt part of the account, and 
diſpatched an order to Canidius to make the beſt of his way into Ma- 
cedonia, and from thence to continue his march into Aſia, Such of 
his friends as came up with him at Tenarus, he treated with his uſual 
liberality, divided his plate and jewels among them, and gave them 
orders, for the ſupplies they might want, on the keeper of his trea- 
ſure at Corinth. In performing theſe acts of munificence, he ſeemed 
to recover his mind, and reſumed ſome part of his uſual manner, but 
returning at the ſame time to his former habits with Cleopatra ” he 
ſuffered himſelf again to be governed by her councils ; and, in com- 


5 Plut, in Antonio. = ® Dio. Cad, lib, Ii. c. 1, 3% Plut. in Antonio. . 
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pliance-with her deſire, ſteered directly for Egypt, without making CHAP 
any attempt to rally his forces in Greece, or to join his army, which, Oh 
ivrealityy- by this time, pre- ee er ee 


4 
A; 


* having entirely diſperſed, or gained to — 
a} the forces of his rival i Europe; ſent ſuch a part of his army into» - 
Afia as was: thought neceſſary to finiſh the remaitis of the war, and 
permitted the veterans; whoſe tix it was to be diſbanded, to return 
into Italy. He himſelf, in order that he might be at hand to obſerve 
emotions of Antony; and te renew his operations in the fpring,, 
propoſec to paſſ the Winter at Samos From thence, being maſter 
of a country in whieh le rival had once been favourably received, 
he exeeiſed his · power in puniſting thoſe who had taken part againſt 
im. Many towns, by his order, were laid under heavy contribu- 
dons, atid<dprived* of their” municipal privileges. All the petty 
prinees who *het& theit- territories” by grant from Antony, except 
Archetiis© and Amynmas**, were diſpoffeſſed· Alexander the ſon 
of Jamblichus, was not omly ſtript of his terrĩtorĩes, but reſerved in 
chains to make a part in the proeeſſion of the victor's triumph; 
and her that ceremony: ſhould- be over; was doomed to die. The 
prigeipality of Lycomedes was given to x certain Mede, who had: 
deferted from Antony, and who had brought with him a conſiderable- 
body of the allies: The Cydonii** and Lampæi, on aceount of chen 
ſarticular ſervioesʒ were reſtored ite their liberties.- | | 

Of the Roman citizens of rank; who had: eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Antony, ſome” were” pardoned, ſome laid under heavy fines, and 
Among thoſe who here IA". was Sofiug: 
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2 * OK the late Conſul, who had abſconded for ſome time after the battle of 
3 Actium, and remained in concealment, until, by the interceſſion of 


his friends, he made his peace. With him likewiſe is mentioned 
M. Scaurus, the uterine brother of Sextus Pompeius, who had been 
condemned to die, but ſpared at the interceſſion of his mother. 
Among thoſe who were put to death is mentioned Curio, the ſon of 
that Curio, who, in the ſteps which led to the civil-war, ated for 
ſome time in ſupport. of the F ly 
ſerved the ambition of Julius Czſar *. - 

While Antony, ſtill poſſeſſed etna han ee 
means of renewing the war, it was thought expedient that Octavius 
in perſon ſhould reſide in Aſia. The adminiſtration / in Italy was 


committed to Mæcenas and Agrippa; the. firſt intruſted with the 


civil, the other with the military department; but acting under 
orders and inſtructions from Cæſar, which, though in form addreſſed 
to the Senate, were previouſly ſubmitted to theſe miniſters z and, after 
having reorined fachaloratjons and corrptings 864207 FARENEDIOPE, 
were likewiſe intruſted to their execution. 
P A Anna Sicies larake 
victory at Actium, returned into Italy with a particular charge of 
the veterans who were now intitled to their diſmiſſion, and to the 
reward of their ſervices. He was choſen for this truſt, as having 
ſufficient authority to repreſs. the mutinous fpirit which this order 
of men had ever diſcovered as often as they were. encouraged by 
victory to ſtate their pretenſions and to over- rate their merits, » The 
taſk, however, was too arduous even for the daring courage and un- 
blemiſhed reputation of this officer. The troops had been told, after 
the late action, that, on account of the ſtate of Caeſar's finances, the 
reward of their ſervices muſt be deferred to the end of the war; 


©4 Dio. Caſl. lib. li, c. 2. 
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ſuch of them as were deſtined to act in Aſia and Egypt acquieſced in CHAP. 
this delay, expecting to enrich themſelves in the mean time with the 2 


ſpoils of thoſe opulent countries. But thoſe who were ſent back 
into Italy, expecting ſuch ſettlements in that country as the veterans 
had formerly received, upon their arrival laid claim to immediate 
ſatisfaction, and complained that Czfar, in employing his lieute- 
nants to treat with them, meant to evade their juſt demands. 
In conſequence of earneſt repreſentations from Mæcenas and 
Agrippa, ſtating theſe diſcontents of the veterans as of the moſt dan- 
gerous tendency, Octavius, after he had determined to fix his reſi- 
dence at Samos for the winter, ſet ſail for Italy in the moſt tem- 
peſtuous ſeaſon, and in his paſſage was twice expoſed to great dan- 
ger; once in doubling the headlands of the Peloponneſus, and again 
near to the rocks of Acroceraunus. Being arrived at Brundiſium, he 
was met by many. of the principal citizenz of Rome, with the Senate 
and magiſtrates, who, having committed the government of the city 
to the Tribunes, were come forward to receive him, and to pay their 
court, He likewiſe found the diſcontented veterans ſtill at the ſame 
place, and obſtinate in their purpoſe of not ſuffering themſelves to 


be diſbanded, until they ſhould have obtained their juſt gratification 


in money and allotments of land. 
Octavius, having occaſion for all the arts in which he was already 


ſo well verſed, now affecting to haſten what he alleged had been only 


delayed to a more convenient time, proceeded to make way for theſe 


mutinous-troops, by diſlodging many poſſeſſors of land, on pretence 
that they had favoured the queen of Egypt in the late war; and, in 


order to provide the intended gratuities in money, he pretended to 
offer his own eſtate to ſale, or propoſed to pledge it as ſecurity for 
a loan. But no man eee, to become either his creditor 


65 Dio. Caſſ. lib. Ii. c. 3, 4 | 
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B 0.0 K or the purchaſer of his eſtate, he repreſented his having made the offer 
sa ſufficient excuſe to the army for the delay which he was ſtill 
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obliged to make in gratifying their juſt requeſts. But the riches of 
Egypt, he faid, now forfeited by Cleopatra, would be an ample 
fund for the gratification of thoſe who forbore their demands for the 
preſent, to have them more fully complied with hereafter *, Having, 
by theſe means, pacified the clamours of thoſe who were moſt ur- 
gent; and having been, during his ſtay at Brundiſium, veſted a 
fourth time with the titles and enſigus of Conſul, he ſet ſail again for 
the coaſt of Aſia, with intention to give Antony and Cleopatra as 
little time as MY to n mas themſelves, « or to ine their 
. 


Theſe unfortunate adventurers, whoſe arrival at putty of Tenarus 
has been mentioned, ſteered from thence for the coaſt of Africa, and 
parted from each other near to Paretonium, a ſea-port of Lybia, which 
had been held by the kings of Egypt, as a barrier at ſome diſtance 
beyond the weſtern frontier of their kingdom. In the neighbour- 
hood of this place, Antony expected to be received by Pinarius 
ie ne whom he had placed at the bead of his forces in that 
quarter“. But this officer, from whatever perſon he may have re- 
ceived his appointment, or however he may have been' inclined, 
while the Triumvirs divided the empire, was now, by the event of 
the battle of Actium, ſufficiently determined in the choice of his 
party. He had declared for Octavius, and now ordered the meſſer- 
gers of Antony, and all the officers. under his own command, who 
were diſpoſed to enter into any ame args bag yo the II 
party, to be qo to corey | 


© Pio. Caff. lib, li. e. 4. ſand that Pinarius Scarpus had belonged to 
s Ibid. lib. li. c. 5. Plut. in Antonio, Antony, and Ceſerted from him on this 
p. 135. Both theſe writers ſeem to under - occaſion, 
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pos this diſappointment, Antony relapſed into his former me- c 
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lancholy, propoſed to kill himſelf, and was prevented only by the w——— 


perſuaſion of a few friends, who- earneſtly entreated him to try his 
fortunes once more, at the head of the forces of Egypt”, | 

Cleopatra, in order to outrun the news of her diſaſter, and to 
prevent the diſorders that might attend the fall of her authority, 
made all poſſible haſte into her own, dominions. When her ſhips 
came in ſight, ſhe hoiſted the enſigus of victory, and entered the 
harbour of Alexandria with ſhouts of joy and triumph. Upon her 
landing, ſhe gave an order to cut off, or to ſecure, ſome perſons of 
whoſe aſſections ſhe was doubtful, and then acknowledging the 
event of her late unfortunate expedition, took meaſures for the de- 
fence of her kingdom. Under. pretence of collecting money for this 
purpoſe, ſhe ſeized the effects of corporations and of private perſons, 
and ſtript the temples of their ornaments and of their treaſures. But, 
having ſtill upon her mind all the impreſſions of her late defeat, ſhe 
rather looked for a retreat, to which ſhe might fly with the money 
ſhe amaſſed, than for a ſtation at which to withſtand her enemy. 
Under theſe impreſſions, ſhe formed a project to have her fleet dragged 
over land, from the Nile to the gulf of Arabia, and ordered ſhips to 
be built in the ports of that ſea, truſting that her enemy could not, 
for ſome time, be in condition to moleſt her with 8. naval arma- 
ment in that quarter. | 

After this project began, in part, to be e eee 


prehending ſome danger to themſelves, from the preparations which 


appeared to be making on their coaſts, demoliſhed the docks which the 


queen of Egypt had ordered to be fitted up, plundered her ſtores, 


and deſtroyed the ſhips which ſhe had already built; ſo that ſhe 
was reduced to the neceſſity of making her defence on the Nile, 


een 136. 4to. edit, Lond, ann. 1724. Dio. Calf, lib, Bi: e. th Tak) 
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#002 and of abiding the fate which threatened her country ben Gis 
— fide”. * 
- She had eee arcs bach thro dude; we — 
this circumſtance, as well as from the difficulties of a winter naviga- 
tion round the coaſts of Greece, both ſhe and Antony thought them- 
ſelves ſecure for that ſeaſon. In this, however, they were diſap- 
pointed by the activity and reſolution of their enemy, who, having 
loft no time unneceſſarihy at Brundiſium, had, in order to avoid the 
difficulties of the winter-navigation, ordered ſome gallies to be 
dragged over land at the Iſthmus of Corinth; and by this means, 
while he was yet believed to be beyond the ſea of Ionia, was actu- 
ally well advanced in his voyage to the Nile. His plan was to in- 
vade the kingdom of Egypt on two ſides at once; at Paretonium, 
on the fide of Africa, by an army under the command of Cornelius 
Gallus; and at Peluſium, on the fide of Syria, ors + ln 
he himſelf was to command 
Antony, upon his return to Alexandria, with the 3 
of having been rejected by the Roman legions that were ſtationed on 
the frontier of the province of Africa, thinking it might ſtrengthen 
his own party againſt that of Octavius, to point out an immediate 
offspring of the Julian family, and a ſucceſſion of leaders to the party 
of Cæſar, declared Cæſarion, the reputed ſon of Julius Cæſar by 
Cleopatra, to be now of age, and qualified to enter upon the inhe- 
ritance of his father. But while he exaſperated OQavius by this 
ſpecies of perſonal inſult, he appeared incapable of any rational plan 
of defence for himſelf or the kingdom he occupied. He even ab- 
ſented himſelf from the councils that were held on this ſubject, de- 
clined any ſhare in the Ma EIA: ee and withdrew from 


the palace. 


7* Dio. Caſſ. lib. Ii. c. 7, nnn * Dio, Caf. lib, li. c. 5 
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officer he had the melancholy account, that all his armies in Greece 
Aſia: had either followed this example, or been diſplaced ;- that he 
had not any poſſeſſion, nor any certain friend beyond the limits 
of Egypt. Upon receiving this account, he feemed to recover from 
his melancholy, and acquired that ſpecies of eaſe which reſults from 
deſpair. He leſt his retreat, returned to the palace, and, with Cleo : 
patra, gave himſelf up to diſſipation, profuſion, and continual riot. 
They formed parties of pleaſure, conſiſting of fuch perſons. as pro- 
felled their reſolution to die rather than to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Antony had an officer retained to pur's period to his life 
in the ſuppoſed extremity in which this choice was to be 
nnn . r 524 
la the midſt of this ſeeming indifference to life, both the queen 
and her lover, however, ſubmitted at times to make advances to 
Cæſar, and to fue for merey. They diſpatched their meſſengers to- 
gether; but as Cleopatra ſent, on her own account, pteſents of a 
crown, a ſceptre, and a throne of gold, and privately in{tructed her 
agent to ſound the diſpoſitiom of Cæſar with reſpect to herſelf, this 
crafty politician perceived that the withedito be conſidered apart from 
Antony, and encouraged her to hope for a ſeparate treaty; While 
he made no reply to Amony, and it public inſiſled that Cleopatra 
herſelf ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion, he, in private;-encouraget the 
queen to hope for better terms, and even to imagine what he ſup- 
poſed her willing to believe, that ſho might ſtill make ſbme impreſſion 
on his mind by the charms of her perſon - balCirob gringiad; 
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While Antony continued in this humour, he was joined by Cani- ae 
dius, the late commander of his land-forces at Actium. From this . 
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2% K Ad Ocavius had au agent a ſhe wurtſof Egypt to-inſkudte theſe 


hopes, and to cultivate the diſpoſition which the queen had ſhown 


to a ſeparate treaty, Antony became jealous of the frequent con- 
ferences to which this agent as admitted, and ordered him to be 


whipped; and expelled from the court. Senſible, however, of the 


enormity; of this outrage, he wrote to Octavius ſoon after to make 
an apology: 1: My misfortunes,” he ſaid, have made me peeviſh, 
4 and this fellow had provoked me; but you may take your revenge 
part of this letter, he put Oclavius in mind of their former: intimacy, 
of their near relation, of their parties of pleaſure, or rather de- 
baucheries; and obſerved, that his frolics with Cleopatra did not de- 
ſerve to be more ſeriouſly treated; than affairs of the ſame kind in which 
they had ꝑaſſed ſome idle hours together. He, at the ſame time, de- 
livered up P. Turvilius, a Roman Senator, who had been ſuppoſed 
acceſſary to the death of Julius Cæſar, and Who had, for ſome time, 
been attached to himſelf; and he concluded his letter with ſome ex- 
preſſions of magnanimity, ſaying, That he was willing to die, pro- 
vided he could obtain any favburable terms for the queen of Egypt“. 
Ocdavius however continued inexorable; and urging his military 
operations on both frontiers of the kingdom of Egypt, got paſſeſſion 
of Peluſium and of Paretonium ; of the ſirſt, it was ſaid, in conſe- 
quence of his intrigues with Cleopatra, and by her conniyance ; of 
the ſecond, by the intire defection of the troops Which Antony had 
ſtationed for the defence of the place, and who now became. an ac- 
ceſſion to the army of his rival. 

. Cleopatra, as if ſenſible of the ſuſpicions he ee on the 
ſurrender of Peluſium, and deſirous: to recover the ' confidence of 
Antony, doubled her attention to his perſon, kept the aniverſary of 
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his birth · day with unuſual ſplendor; and, to remove any ſuſpicion of C HA P. 
her having connived at the loſs of Peluſium, delivered up the officer Cu 


of the name of Seleucus, who had ſurrendered tene 2 he 
emen for his treachery by a ſuitable puniſhment. RE 


Antony, obſerving the progreſs which his enemy made ag 


frontiers of the kingdom, and being weary of the project of ending 
his life in a riot, took à better reſolution, and muſtering what forces 
he could, both - by ſea and by land, was determined to try the 
fortune of a war, or to die, at leaſt, ſword in hand. When the 
enemy advanced to Alexandria, he attacked their cavalry, and put 


them to flight. Encouraged by his fucceſs in this encounter, he or- 


dered all his forces to aſſemble on the firſt of Auguſt . On this day 
he propoſed to bring the conteſt to a deciſion, at once, both by ſea 
and by land: but the Egyptian fleet being ordered to begin the 
action, ſtruek their colours, and ſurrendered themſelves without a 


blow. The cavalry, at the ſame time, deſerted to the enemy; and 


the infantry being routed; fled into the cit. 

Upon this diſperſion of all his forces, Antony complained, that he 
was betrayed, and was heard to accuſe the queen. This unhappy 
author of his misfortunes had taken refuge, during the action, with 
a few attendants, in the monument which, upon a plan of great mag - 
nificence, was then recently built for a royal fepulchre. Thither the 
had alrealy tranſported all her jewels, money, and moſt valuable 
effects. The acceſs of the place was contrived to be ſhut from 


within, in ſuch a manner as not to be opened without great labour 
It was given out, that the queen had retired in order to Kill herſelf at 


the tomb, in which ſhe was to be burt ed; and Voce after, 'the report | 


was ſpread. that ſhe was aqually dead. 


Oroſius, lib. vi. p. 268. - Dio. Cad. li, li. c. 10. TY 
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BOOK Antony, — the and)if el bin thapoy ina didh ie 
9 efforts, made haſte to follow the ſuppoſed example of the queen, and 
gave his ſword, for this purpoſe, to Eros, a freed. ſlave, who had 
promiſed to uſe it hen required in the laſt action of friendſhip to 
his maſter; but Eros, unable to fulſil his promiſe, inſtead af killing 
his. maſter, plunged the {word into his own. boſom. Antony then 

| ſnatching the weapon; wounded himſelf; but not expiring imme- 
diately, he was told, as he lay bleeding, that Cleopatra was yet 
alive, and ſafe in the monument. Seeming to revive at theſe tidings, 
he gave directions that he ſhould be carried to her preſence. - Upon 
his coming, the appeared on the battlements ; but under pretence that 
ſhe/ feared a ſurpriſe, refuſed to have the gates unbarred, and made it 
neceſſary to have him towed over the walls. Although ſhe had 
wiſhed to diſengage herſelf from this unfortunate man, and had even 
ſubmitted to betray him, now when ſhe ſaw him laid at her feet ex- 
piring **, and covered with his blood, ſhe beat her breaſt, and tore 
her hair in the agonies of real Mg mixed with the affectation 
of pretended paſſion. - 
Antony, having ſomewhat in his mind which Fik wiſhed to co 
called for wine, recovered ſtrength enough to utter a few words, and 
expired; thus ending his life in the fifty-third, or, according to 
others, in — fifty- ſixth year of his age ; diſpoſed, even in the 
laſt ſcenes of it, to occupy the intervals of relaxation in riot and de- 
bauchery; and verifying, in all the ſteps of his manhood! and age, 
the charge of extravagance and profligacy, which marked his youth, 
and his firſt appearances in public affairs. He was poſſeſſed of talents 
for the council and the field, .which he never exerted for any valuable 
purpoſe, or rather never exerted at all, except when he was preſſed by 
the moſt urgent neceſlity of his ſituation. Under this preſſure, indeed, 
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he ſometimes repaired by his induſtry and vigour the breaches which C H AP. 
were made hy his diſſipation or neglect. In conſequence of his con- — 


nection with Julius Cæſar, and of the place he gained among the mili- 
tary faQions, which endeavoured to engroſs or to divide his power, 
he was tempted to. conſider the Roman empire itſelf as the ſcene of 
his pleaſures ; and, 1 in aiming at the ſovereignty of the world, expe- 
rienced doſe reverſes which fully diſplayed the verſatility and inſta- 
bility of his own' character. But he fell, at laſt, deſerted by every 
Roman citizen who had ever been attached to his intereſt ; betrayed 
by that perſon to, whoſe caprices chiefly he ſacrificed his fortunes, and 
under the. fatal experience, that the utmoſt efforts of reſolution, in- 
cited by the ſenſe of extreme neceſſity, will not always retrieve the 
errors of paſt diſſipation and folly. a: 
| When Antony gave himſelf the wound of which he died, one of 
his attendants, extracting the dagger from his body, ran with it to 
Ottavins, ho, ſeeing the weapon ſtained with blood, and being told 
what had paſſed; perhaps in imitation of Julius Cæſar, who is ſaid to 
have wept for the death of Pompey, was obſerved to ſhed tears. 
Suetonius reports that he aſtewards deſired to ſee the body. 
Cleopatra, as ſoon as the ſcene in the monument was over, and 
ſhe- had recollected herſelf, ſent an intimation of Antony's death to 
Cæſar, and then probably indulged her hopes, that the great obſtacle 
to her peace being removed, ſhe might obtain that conſideration for 
her ſeparate intereſts, which Octavius, hy inſinuations, or en 
aui had given her cauſe to expect. 
Aſter the late conteſt was, in a great meaſure, eee 

victor continued to encourage the queen of Egypt to hope for 
a ſeparate treaty; and amuſed her with civilities, while he endea- 
voured to inform himſelf of her treaſure, and to make ſure of her 
as a captive to adorn his a a circumſtance eſteemed of 


0 Plut. in Antonio. "as Sueton. in Oda. c. 17. 
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BOOK the higheſt importance at Rome ; but he had avolded coming Under 


V. 


ay engagements that ſhould preclude him from the full uſe of his 


victory. Upon receiving tier meſſage, he ſent” Caitis Proculeius, a 
Roman Knight, and Epaphrofitus, an emancipated flave, to foothe 
her fears, to adminiſter comfort, and, * 3 "—_— og 
any conditions, to ſeture her perſon. 

What Octavius chiefly Nee from the ee queen, 
was ſome violent attempt on her own life. His emiſſaries, therefore, 
having ſuffered her, at her own earneſt requeſt, to remain where ſhe 
was until the funeral of Antony ſhould be over; they made a ſtric 
ſearch, in order to remove from her hands e every weapon, or ſuppoſed 
inſtrument of death; and, under pretence of doing her honour, placed 
a guard on the monument. They prevailed upon' her afterwards to 


remove to the palace, where ſhe was attended with the uſual Rate and 


dignity of a ſovereign . But being ſtill xept ut a diſtanet fromm Cxſar, 
and in ſuſpence with reſpect to his intentions, ſhe enpreſſed great 
anxiety, and ſeemed to meditate ſome deſperate purpoſe. In order 
to divert her from any fatal reſolution, which miglit deprive Cæſar s 
triumph of a principal ofnament, ſhe was told, that he confented to ſee 
her, and was to make her a viſit in her ou apartments. Upon this 
intimation, ſhe ordered the chambers to be ſitted up in the moſt ele- 
gant manner, and decorated, in particular, with the picture and buſt 


of julius Cæſar. When the expected viſit of Octawius was to be 


paid, the took care to have bundles of the late Cæfars letters and me- 
morials before her. She herſelf was dteſſed in twourning, Which ſhe 
knew was ſuppoſed, at all times, to become her, aud which, on this 
occafion, might give an expreſſion of tender melancholy that ren- 
dered her perſon and her ſtate more affecting. When Octavius pre- 
ſeuted hitnfelf the roſe from her eouch'; _ yen if 2 by bis 
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preſence, with, ag air of modeſty and. dejeRion, fixed. her eyes on © FA K. 
the ground. In accoſting him, ſhe called him Maſter. © To his fa- — 


6 ther,” ſhe laid, © ſae owed all her fortunes, and now ' willingly 
« reſigned; them to the ſon, The memory of the great Julius ſhould 
be a ſuſſicient comfort in all her afflitions; ſhe would even 
« conſider him as revived in the perſon of his ſon. But would to 
„God,“ ſhe ſaid, burſting into tears, © that I had died before him, 
% fa ſhould I have eſcaped the evils which his death, and the conſe- 
« quences of it have brought upon me! Octavius bid her be of 
good courage; and aſſured her, that no hurt was intended her. But 
ſue obſervjng, that he ſpgke theſe words with coldneſs, and turned 
his eyes away, threw. herſelf upon the ground in agonies of deſpair. 
« I neither iſh, ſhe, fajd,. nor can I continue to live. I ſhould 
« haye, died when, Carfax fell; and there is another now. who calls 

„upon me to follow him; mn reſh with him on whoſe ac. 

% count I die kr 215-1 

This interview concluded with l on eee 
that ſhe might be allowed to perform the obſequies of Antony, to 
which ſhe proceeded with all the appearances of an affectionate wi- 


dow in the deepeſt-affliftion ; but as there is no doubt, that ſhe had 


betrayed the perſon whom the now appeared fo much to lament, it is 
probable that her tears, though pretended to be ſhed on account of 
the dead, were, in reality, directed to move and to win his ſurviving 
rival. She ſtill truſted to the eſſects of her beauty, and was, in her 
preſent ſituation, what ſhe had been in the moſt ſerious councils of State, 
a mere coquette, who, being naturally difpoſed to violent paſſions, 
could perſonate aty character, or turn her real paſſions to em, 
1 ed nenn e 
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- The, ſcene which Cleopatra ated on the preſent | oocaſion, 


in whatever degree ſhe was poſſeſſed by real or affected deſpair, 


had no other effect on Octavius, than to make him redouble his at- 
tention to prevent any attempt which ſhe might intend to make 
againſt her own life. Epaphroditus had orders to watch her with great 
diligence; a eircumſlance from Which ſhe had the fagatity to infer a 
fixed determination to carry her as à captive to Rome. She was 
ſoon confirmed in her ſuſpicions; having intelligence, that Octavius 
himſelf, being to march by land, had given orders that ſhe, with 
her children, ſhould be ſent into Italy by ſea. Equally” anxious to 
avoid being led in triumph, as the victor was deſirous to preſerve 
her for this purpoſe, ſhe inſtantly took meaſures to end her life. 
But in order to elude the vigilance of her keeper, ſhe affected to be 
reſigned to her fate, gave an inventary, and delivered up all her 
effects, reſerving only a few jewels, which ſhe profeſſed an intention 
to deliver with her own hands, in preſents, to Livia and Octavia. 
She even affected to dreſs in her uſual gay and ſumptuous manner; 
and pretending to have ſome buſineſs of conſequence to communicate 
to Czſar, ſhe gave Epaphroditus a letter, and charged him to deliver 
it with his own hands. It contained expreſſions of exultation at 
having obtained her end, and having eſcaped-from her enemies. 
Octavius, on ſeeing this letter, inſtantly gave orders to prevent 
what he apprehended was her purpoſe ; but the queen, at the arrival 
of the meſſenger, was already dead, and laid upon a couch of ſtate. 


. One of the women, who uſually attended her, was likewiſe dead ; 


the other was expiring ; but while the meſſenger of Octavius Was 
entering the chamber, obſerving that the crown. had fallen from her 
miſtreſs's head, ſhe made an effort, with what ſtrength ſhe had left, 


to replace it. No mark of violence appeared on the body of the 


queen, except a ſmall puncture in her arm; and ſhe was therefore 
ſuppoſed to have died of a venomous bite, or of a ſcratch with 
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a poiſoned inſtrument. To render the laſt of theſe'conjeftures the CHAP. 
more probable, it was ſaid, that ſhe always carried'a pin in her hair, 
the point of which was tainted with poiſon. She was now at the 
age COON Fu, and of ee had Ned fourteen 1 
with Antony. 

Octavius, being Md; of lis Aiken to lead the queen of 
Egypt as a captive in his triumph, had her effigy, with an aſpick 
fixed upon the arm, fabricated to ſupply her place in the proceſſion. 
He no longer kept any meaſures with her family or kingdom. Cæ- 
ſarion her ſon, ſuppoſed by Julius Cæſar, and of courſe a pretended 
heir to Cæſar's fortunes, had too high pretenſions to be ſpared ; en- 
deavouring to make his eſcape into Ethiopia, he was taken in his 
flight, and killed. Antyllas, the ſon of Antony by Fulvia, being of 
an age to receive impreſſions which might render him dangerous, 
was likewiſe ſacrificed to the ſafety of the conqueror. He had taken 
refuge at the ſhrine of Julius Cæſar, but was forced from thence, 
and ſlain. The other children, whether of Cleopatra, or of Antony, 

were ſpared, and honourably treated. Thoſe of the latter, by Octavia, 
being near relations of Cæſar, and afterwards intermarried e the | 
reigning family, left a poſterity who ſucceeded to the empire ©. 

Among the partizans of the vanquiſhed party who were or- 
dered for execution, only two or three Romans of note are men- 
tioned : Canidius, who had commanded the land-forces of Antony 
at Actium, and who ſtill adhered to him in the wreck of his fortunes;. 
Caſſius Parmenſis, a man of letters and a poet, who had been attached 
to Brutus and Caſſius, but, having employed his wit againſt Oftavius, / 
was received by Antony, and lived with him in great intimacy; and ' 
Ovinius, who, having been a Roman Senator, is ſaid to have de- 
graded himſelf by taking charge of the manufactures which were _ 
i INTE e eee | 
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In limiting the ſeverity of his executions to theſe examples, Octa- 
vius appeared greatly to reſtrain the cruelty which he had formerly 
exerciſed againſt his enemies; he, at the ſame time, gave proofs of his 
munificence, by releaſing all thoſe who were in cuſtody at Alexandria 
whether as priſoners of ſtate, as captives, or hoſtages from foreign 
nations 2 | | | 


= Oroſius, p. 269. Vell. Pater, lib. ii. c. 87. 
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Book vr. 
CHAP. I. 


The Merit or Demerit of Parties in the later Periad of” the Romans 
Republic. Return of Oftavins to Rome—— His triumphs and 
public Entertainments.+— Reform of the Army.———Propofution 10 
ren bit Power. Conſultation of Agrippa and Macengs.——— 
Preludes to the pretended Ręſgnation of Ofavins,—— His Speech in 
the Senate. His conſent to retain: a Part in the Government of the 
Empire. Diſtribuliom of the Provinces. — ile of Anger. * 
ie Eflabliſbment of ek | 


LTHOUGH, in cn this Hiſtory, it has bees intended © H * P, 
to avoid expreſſions of mere praiſe and blame, other than are , 
contained in the detail of facts and ſpecification of characters; and 
to ſtate, in every inſtance, the tranſaction itſelf, rather than the - 


Judgment 
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2295 judgment of the writer; yet it is hoped that where queſtions of merit 
3 or demerit are in any conſiderable degree problematical, and where 


U. C. 620. 
U. C. 723. 


readers are likely to take oppoſite ſides, he too wh be e in 
ſome general diſcuſſion. 


We may ſuppoſe the Roman republic to have been haſtening to its 


ruin from the ſedition of Tiberius Gracchus, to the times on which 


we are now entered. A great revolution has been ſo long in de- 


pendance, and more blood has been ſhed in an age of boaſted 


learning and politeneſs, than perhaps has been'known to Yow | in any 
equal period of the moſt barbarous times. 

In judging of thoſe who were concerned in this tranſaction, we 
may form our opinions now upon ſpeculative conſiderations, as they 


themſelves joined their party from motives of intereſt, ambition, or 


public virtue. Although it be allowed that, in point of juſtice, we 
muſt give a preference to thoſe who endeavoured to preſerve the 


_ conſtitution of their country, and who N merely in defence of 
themſelves and their fellow- citizens; yet in this inſtance it will be 


alleged, that the event has had the effect of an experiment, to ſhow 
that what they ſtrove to perform was impracticable, and that not- 
withſtanding the juſtice of their cauſe, the circumſtances of the times 
were ſuch as to have rendered their ſucceſs\not only deſperate,” but in 
a great meaſure inexpedient. They were born to a republic, it is 
true; but the people who were deſtined to govern in that republic 
could no longer be ſafely intruſted with government; and to contend 
for ſuch a truſt in behalf of men who were unworthy of it, was a 
dangerous error, for vhich the beſt intentions could not atone. Even 
the Roman Senate itſelf could not ſupply, all the exigencies of go- 
vernment over a dominion of ſuch extent, and containing ſo many 
ſources of corruption. | Its own members | were degenerated, and 


— fallen from the virtue of their anceſtors, . They were trained up in a 


luxury at home, which. was to be ſupplied by. the molt 1 rapacity 


abroad, 
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abroad in the provinces. | Such an empire could be preſerved only CHAP. 
by the force and prompt executions of deſpotiſm. The change there- — 


fore from republic to monarchy, it may be alleged, was ſeaſon- 
able; and Cato, with Cicero, Brutus, and all the other partizans of 
the common wealth, actuated by a miſtaken, though commendable 


zeal. for liberty, would have ſupported their fellow citizens in their 


pretenſions to government after they were unworthy of it; in 
this attempt fell a neceſſary ſacrifice to their own error; and in their 


ruin made way for an eſtabliſhment better fitted for the condition of 


the age, and to the character of the people, than that for which my 
contended and bled. 

ln this manner of ſtating the ſubject, we lay lie taſk of vindicating 
their own conduct on thoſe who endeavoured to preſerve, not upon 
thoſe who deſtroyed, the republic. But in judging of the merits of 
men in ſo diſtant a ſcene, we muſt not proceed on conceptions drawn 
from the experience of ſubſequent ages, on our own predilection for 


monarchy in general, or even on our judgment of its expedienee in 


that particular caſe ; we muſt ſuppoſe ourſelves in the ſituation of 
thoſe who acted, and who, in the reſult of this conteſt, from the 
condition. of equals, were to become maſter and ſervant, or lord 
and vaſſal. One party ſtrove that they ſhould be maſters, the other 
that they themſelves ſhould not be flaves. The latter contended for 
the rights, which, together with their fellow-cirizens, they had in- 
herited, as Romans; they endeavoured to preſerve the manners, as 


well as the inſtitutions, of their country, againſt the deftroyers of 


both. The other party, at firſt, under pretence of zeal for higher 


meaſures'of popular government than thoſe they enjoyed, endea- | 


voured to corrupt the people whom they meant to enſlave; and 


having, upon plauſible pretences, got poſſeſſion of the ſword, they 


turned it againſt the eſtabliſhed government of their country. Nei- 
ther of thoſe parties, Probably, ſtated the ſpeculative queſtion which 
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K we may now be inclined to diſcuſs, whether republic or monarchy 
as beſt accommodated to the Roman State in-the poght of do- 


minion, andi in the full tide of luxury? | 

The wile, the courageous, and the juſt alone are intitled per 
the innocent alone are intitled to freedom. But they who are not 
conſcious of having forfeited their right to either, are undoubtedly 
juſtifiable in perſiſting to maintain it, The virtuous who reſign their 
freedom, at the ſame time reſign their virtue, or at leaſt yield up 


' that condition which is required, to preſerve it. Citizens who were 
born to inherit this condition, and who had the courage to harbour 
and to cheriſh that elevation of mind which belongs to it, were in- 


titled to maintain for themſelves the poſt of honour to the laſt, and 
muſt for ever receive from thoſe who reſpeQ integrity and magna- 
nimity the tribute of eſteem, even of tenderneſs, which is due to 


| their memory. 


of; eyer there was a body of men Gi. to govern the world, it was the 
iro Senate, compoſed of citizens who had. paſſed through the 
higher offices of State, who had ſtudied the affairs of their country 
in the execution of its councils, and in the command of its armies ; 
and, it will for ever be remembered, in behalf of thoſe who: wiſhed-to 
preſerve its authority, that if their removal from the ſcene on which 
they acted was expedient or ſeaſonable, it was ſo becauſe. that ſcene 
was become unworthy of their preſence. | 

Some of the characters, indeed, that appeared in this WON may 
require a ſeparate treatment. In that of Cato, virtue was the reſult 
of a deciſive and comprehenſive reflection. To him rectitude of 
conduct was in itſelf, without regard to conſequences, · the ſupreme 
object of deſire and purſuit. His penetration, as well as courage, 


in the early endeavours he made, and in the manly ſteadineſs with 


which he perſiſted to oppoſe the deſigns of Cæſar and Pompey, while 


ern wavered, and either did not perceive their intention, or tamely 
E | -Jubailtted 
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labmitred to them, gave him a ſtriking ſuperiority over his contempo- C H A F. 
raties*, Tie is repreſented by Cicero, in ſoine iniſtanèes, as retaining 3 


kis inflexibility, when ſome degree of compliance was more likely to 
preſerve the republic. The ſame ceriſure has been repeated by others; 
but Cato was preſent to the ſcene, had no by-views to miſlead him, 
and there is not any reaſon to prefer the judgment of thoſe who cenſure 
him to his own.” Cicero temporiſed, made the experiment of what 
compliance on ſome occaſions could effect, and even flattered himſelf 
that he had gained the affeQions of Cæſar and Pompey to the republic; 
by giving way to the arts which they employed to deſtroy it. 

The fellow-ſufferers' of Cato, in the ſame cauſe of the republic; 
were | perſons of a different character from + himſelf. To him 
virtue was the end, to them it was the means which they employed 
for the attainment of their end, and they meaſured advantages by 
the ſucceſs of their purſuits. Cato poſſeſſed independence in the 
courage and reſolution of his own mind; they ſought for it in the 


inſtitutions of their country ; they wiſhed to preſerve their 'own 
rights,” and would yield them to no individual or ſet of men what- 


ever. This character is indeed in a high degree meritorioug; nd 


more is required to form an excellent citizen, and no more was re- 
quired but the prevalence or frequency of ſuch a character at Rome 
to have preſerved, and even to have reformed, that ſickly and eme 
ing conſtitution of government. 

The natural antidote of vice is reſtraint 10d correction; but in 
great diforders, and where the ſyſtem itſelf is corrupted, what is 


v The impreſſion of Cato? s charater re- Virgil and Horace, though courtiers, 2 
maine! fo drep with poſterity, as well as not be reſtrained on this ſubject. Vid. 
with the immediate wit eſſes of his conduct, Eneid. lib, iii. ver. 670. Hor, lib. i. od. 12, 
that ro authority on the part of thoſe who He was re ered, it has been ſaid, rather as a 
wied to träduce him had any effect. It good than as a great man but mankind do 
is remarkable, that even the authority of the qotrevere without an opinion, of great ability, 
Czſars did not filence thoſe who in other as well as benevolent intention. Vid. Lord 
inſtances ſubmitted to flatter them, nor pre- Bolingbroke's Patriot King. 4 
vent their joining in the praiſes of Cato. 8 
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BOOK applied. for a remedy is ſometimes an. evil, as well as the diſeaſe. 


of nun dar Tad which is now accompliſhed or faſt app hi om - 


peruſe the hiſtory of Rome, under the continued effects 


find no cauſe to congratulate the world; on its having eſcaped from the 


ee eee 


Caius and Nero. 

The impoſſibility of croferving the republic, or its. ae to re- 
main at the head of ſo great an empire, is no doubt the moſt plauſible 
excuſe which is made for its ſubverſion ; but this apology neither 
Cæſar nor Pompey was intitled to make for himſelf. Cæſar affected 
a zeal for popular government, and Pompey ſtrove to inflame all its 
evils, in order to render himſelf neceſſary to the ariſtocracy, Cæſar 
fomented political troubles, in order to weaken the hands of the 
Senate, or in order to find a pretence to make war upon them; and 
at laſt, under the ſhew of - releaſing the people from the tyranny of 
that body, drew that ſword with which he a e enn the ruin of 
of bot. 


The Senate indeed had many difficulties to encounter; that of 


protecting the provinces from oppreſſion, in which many of their 


own members were concerned; that of reſtraining the tumults and 
diſorders of a licentious people, led by different factions, deſirous of 


change, or impatient of government; and that of conducting a pre- 


tended popular aſſembly, in whom the legiſlation and ſovereignty of 


the empire was nominally veſted, It is, however, difficult to judge 


how far ſo able a council, while they themſelves. remained in any 
degree uncorrupted, might not have found antidotes, or at leaſt tem- 
porary expedients, to reſiſt every other evil, if they had not been ſo 
ably attacked as they were by the firſt Cæſar and Pompey, who 


Joined intereſts together, to break down the defences of a fortreſs, 


which they afterwards ſeverally intended to occupy. 
| The 
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The ordinary train of affairs at Rome; the ibRitution of ume CHAR 


for regular aſſemblies of the People; the practice of committing — 


the provinces, with ſo many reſources, and the command of fach 


armies; with ſo little controul, to the diſcretion of ambitious citi» 


zens; the dangerous powers which accompanied the higher offices 
of State, without any check upon thoſe who were inclined to abuſe 


thoſe powers, the eaſy recourſe which perſons of dangerous pre- 


deſtruction of the commonwealth in ſome meaſure neceſſary. 


With ſuch citizens as the Graechi, as Apuleius, as Marius and 
Cinna, Cledius and Milo, it was difficult to preſerve” a republic; 
but with ſuch citizens as Cæſar and Pompey, it was altogether 
impoſſible z or rather the republic may be conſidered as at an end 


from the time it was in their power to diſpoſe of it. 


The firſt claſs of theſe adventurers were miſled by their paſſions, 
or fell. into the vices of their ſituation. They endeavoured to rule 
by popular tumults or military force, and when they could not per- 
vert the ordinary forms of the. State to their purpoſe, employed vio- 
| lence to ſet them aſide; but even in this, by their mutual oppoſition, , 
they preſerved a kind of balance, in which the freedom of the com-- 


monwealth ſeemed to remain. 


Pompey and Cæſar promoted ſyſtematically all the. mk to which 
their country was expoſed. They had recourſe to the populace for 
grants which the Senate refuſed ; they prolonged the term of pro- 
vincial appointments, which were ſufficiently dangerous, however. 


ſhort ; they united together powers that were ſufficiently dangerous 
when ſeparate; united the command of armies in the provinces with 


the authority of office at Rome; and, inſtead. of ſuſpending the fate - 
of the commonwealth by their mutual obſtructions to each other, 


laſtened its ruin yy concerting together their meaſures againſt it; 
leaving 


tenſions, when rejected by the Senate, had to popular riots, under the 
denomination of Comitia, or Aſſemblies of the People, made the 
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BOOK leaving the deciſion of their retpollise chi, in after Hoy nad ren- 
VI. | 
A dered the republic x neceſſary prey to the one or the other. 


Pompey for ſome time thought himſelf in actual poſſeſerr of the 


monarchy ; Cæſar, in the mean time, provided the moſt effectual 


means to ravifi it from him. To ſtate the difficulty of preſerving 
the republic in ſuch hands, as an excuſe fer their having deſtroyed it, 
were to offer the character of criminals' as an excuſe for their 
crimes. When the highwaymen are abroad, the traveller muſt be 
robbed'; but this is not an excuſe for the crime. Czfar and Pompey 
are blamed, not becauſe the republic had an end, but becauſe they 
themſelves were the evils by which it periſhed. 

The neceſſity of ſubmitting, at leaſt for a time, to the govern- 


ment of ſingle men, had been repeatedly experienced' by the Ro- 


mans, and was ſo in the higheſt degree at the times to which theſe 
obſervations refer; bur this will not juſtify the pretenſions of every 
profligate perſon who' may affect to place Himſelf in the ſtation of 
ſovereign. If upon this ground Cato and Brutus were to be blamed 
for reſiſting the power of Cæſar; the laſt, in his turn, muſt be blamed 
for reſiſting the power of Pompey and other' citizens, in their re- 
ſpective ages, for rejecting the advances which were made by Marius, 
Cinna, Cataline, and other profligate adventurers, who attempted to 
place themſelves at the head of the empire. | 

Of the two Cæſars, the firſt poſſeſſed the talent of itifluencing, of 
gaining, and employing men to his purpoſe, beyond any other per- 
ſon that is known in the hiſtory of the world; but it is ſurely 
not for the good of mankind that he ſhould be added in other 
reſpects. Tov admire even his clemency, is to miſtake policy and 


cunning for humanity, The ſecond Cæſar, in the part which he 


aQted 1 the republic, is in many e more e n 


r 


advanced, 
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rn ee under . 
the title of a perpetual DiQatorſhip,. and when he himſelf was con- 


ſidered as the heir of a perſon who had poſſeſſed this pre-emipence. 


He was therefore at leaſt nearer to the condition of a- hereditary 


prince, who may be allowed to conſider ſovereignty as his birth- 
night, and who, however he may be diſpoſed to promote the good 

of mankind, has a right to maintain his own ftation, and may be 
ſuppoſed to: acquit himſelf ſufficiently of his duty, by making 4 
proper uſe of his power, without being under any obligation to ro- 
ſign it, or eee eee ma upon the * to 
which he is born. | 

The firſt Cæſar ſtrove agaiierſ thoſe who Gato to- preſerve 
their own rights and thoſe of their country; the ſecond, although 
he ſucceeded to the ſame quarrel, and actually paid no reſpect to the 
republic, more than was neceſſary to cover his deſign againſt it, yet 
appears, - more than the firſt, in the light of a perſon who ſtrove 
only with the rivals of his own ambition, and with his competitors 
for the ſucceſſion of his uncle and adoptive father, who, having 
declared him the heir of his fortune, gave him a pretenee to * 
port the pre- eminence he himſelf had gained. n 

This apology, nevertheleſs, though more powerful in its appli- 
cation to the caſe of the ſecond Cæſar than to that of the firſt; is very 
imperfect in its application to either. If Octavius had been edueated 
under any impreſſions of hereditary right to the ſovereignty of the: 
Roman republic, the fate of the: perſon from whom he derived his. 
ſuppoſed right, and the ſubſequent; though temporary, re-eſtabliſh). 


ment of the commonwealth, which he: witneſſed, and which he pre- 


tended; to approve, were ſufficient; to have undeceived him, and 10 
have taught him the part which he. had to act as a Roman citizen, 
and the modeſty with which he ought to have waited for the legal 


age and the conſtitutional election, in order to obtain thoſe offices of 
| State 
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50 K State to which, in common with aetteeabeun 0 mau h ebe 
bay * dition no doubt highly intitled him. ee e. K eee 


Ocdavius, however, is not perhaps to be tried ſo much im the ca- 


| en a Roman citizen born to the republic, as in that of leader 


of a party, born at a time hen the competition for ſuperiority was 
general, and when ſovereignty or death were the alternatives to be 
choſen by perſons of ſuch rank and pretenſions as his o-] n. In this 


capacity he effected what his grand- uncle and adoptive father had 


taught him to aim at; the — . APIS 41 
removal of all his on competitors for power. Der 
As Pompey, eee eee 


had ſunk under the firſt Cæſar; ſo Brutus, Caſſius, and the other 


reſtorers of the common wealth, with the laſt of the family of Pom- 


pey, ſunk under Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus; and the two laſt, 


in their turn, having ſunk under Octavius, this ſucceſsful ad ven- 
turer now remains ſole commander of all the armies of the republic, 
and ſole maſter of all its provinces, from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the ſea of Britain. And the conteſt for this mighty ſovereignty 
being now at leaſt decided, it remains that we obſerve what new 
form the world is to receive under the dominion of its maſter, or 
what mighty harveſt is to be reaped by him who is in poſſeſſion 
of the field, and who is now enabled to gather what ſo many heroes 
had ſown or planted, and what ſo many pretenders to the ſame ob- 
ject would have raviſhed or torn from each other. ry ira n +; 
This able . adventurer. having, in other ſituations; conducted his 
affairs with ſo much diſcretion, as well as enterpriſe, continued in 
his preſent elevation to exerciſe the ſame-profitable virtues. In the 
ſeverities which he had formerly practiſed againſt thoſe who oppoſed 


him, een lee acrpalidnd, ſanguinary nature, 
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and it were monſtrous. 40 ſuppoſe that che murders which were CHAP, 


perpetrated by his order, or with his conſent, could be juſtified by 3 


the neceſſity of affairs ia which his engaging at all was criminal. 
But as the horror of Sylla's cruelties, ſtill remaining in the minds of 
the people, was a great bar to the ſucceſs of any ſimilar ufurp- 
ation, and ſuggeſted to Julius Ceſar, in the beginning of his career, 
an oppoſite courſe of clemency and mercy ; fo the fate of this laſt 
adventurer, who, after having ſhown mercy to many of kis'oppo- 


nents, fell at laſt bythe hands of thoſe he had ſpared, probably ſnggeſted 


to the Triumvirate the neceſfity of ſecuring themſelves before they 


affected the reputation of mercy, and, as we ſhall ſee, ſuggeſted to 


this heir of Cæſar the caution not to affront, ſo directly as the other 
I m 
dre. 

Octavius, Ani ltnis u bis unnd bo un Gps) u u bs 
being equally maſter of every neceſſary artifice, had recourſe to the 
uſe of clemency when it ſuited the ſtate of his affairs. His ſteps 
became gradually leſs bloody, from the firſt fatal proſcription to the 
laſt victory which he obtained over Antony; and in this he reverſed 
the order that was obſerved by the firſt Cæſar, beginning to affect 
moderation in a period of the war, correſponding to that in which the 
mmm 
deciſive and bloody. | | 


In the whole management of the conteſt with Antony, Octavius 
had conducted himſelf with a ſingular addreſs. Stating himſelf as 


a Roman Conſul merely, he diſcontinued the power of Triumvir in 


his own perſon, in order to ſtrip his antagoniſt likewiſe of that cha- 


racter. To avoid appearances which might divide any part of the 


Roman People againſt him, he overlooked Antony entirely in the 
pretenuled quarrel with the queen of Egypt, or he aſſected to conſider 
him as a perſon under ſome fatal deluſton, and in hazard of becoming 
Vor. III. f Uu | a traitor 
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2 traitor to his on country, from his attachment to a ſtranger and 
an artful woman. The war was declared againſt the queert of Egypt 
alone, and, like any other foreign way, was undertaken by Oftavius 
in the capacity of Roman Conſul, eee eee eee ha 
the uſual forms of the commonwealth. | 

Octavius was remarkable for employing dicgulles, Aich bak 
too thin to conceal the truth, furniſhed his own party, at teaft, with 
a pretence for ſupporting him, and eonſiderably helped him forwards 
in the execution of all his deſigns. Affecting to be no more than 
Conſul, or ordinary magiſtrate, he exerciſed the power of à maſter, 


or military uſurper, in the weſtern provinces ; and haſtened, by the 


reduction of Egypt, and the ſuppreſſion of his rivals who had taken 
refuge in that kingdom, to make himſelf equally ſovercign in the 


Eaſt. In the abſence of this Conſul the affairs of State in the capital 


were not permitted, as uſual, to devolve on his nominal colleague, 
nor, in the abſence of both Conſuls, to devolve on the officer that was 
next in rank; but were in the hands of Mæcenas, a perſon known 
for the miniſter or confident of Octavius, without any other rank or 
title of office in the commonwealth. Theſe circumſtances were ſuf- 
ficient td diſcredit the profeſſions which he continued to make of his 
zeal for the conſtitution of the republic; but When it is convenient 
for parties to be deceived, they ſhut their nne 
ſtance which tends to expoſe the deception. 
It was not indeed neceſſary at preſent that the People ould be 
impoſed upon, in order to enable the head of the army to reign with 


an abſolute ſway in Italy and over all the weſtern, provinces. As the 
troops who were actually under arms: looked forward to their general 
for future proviſions and ſettlements, ſo the veterags, then eſtabliſhed 
in the country, looked up to him as the guardian of their property,. 
and conſidered his power as the principal ſecurity of what they poſ- 
ſeſſed. If it were necellary, in this caſe, to preſerve the e 
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of. ciyil government, in order to conciliate the minds of the citizens, CHA r. 
it was equally, neceſſary to preſerve the reality of abſolute power, i 


order to gratify the army, and in order to continue to the veterans 
the principal ſecurity by Which they held their lands. And this wary 
politician accommodated himſelf, with uncommon diſcernment, to 
the feelings or prejudices of bot. 

The ſuperior addreſs of Octavius, in the eee. 
gave continual preſages of victory on his ſide; and from the begin- 
ning of the war to its final deciſion at Actium, and to the laſt eloſe 
of the ſcene in Egypt, partizans were continually paſſing from 
the loſing to the winning ſide. Upon the reduction of Egypt, 
the victor, though pretending to act in the capacity of Roman Con- 
ſul, did not, as in former times, refer to the Senate the arrangements 
to be made in his conqueſt; nor did he wait the formality of a com- 
miſſion from Rome to authoriſing him to ſettle the province. Hi 
named a governor, and gave orders for the repair of all the public 
of the Nile, made, in that kingdom, a great and important object of 
State, and by their being enen bad oeea- 
ſioned much diſtreſe. fs un 

The kingdom of Egypt was a prineipal granary for the t of 
Italy, and it is probable that its confequence had been feverely felt 
in the late interruption of its exports. Octavius therefore took 
meaſures to ſecure his poſſeſſion of a country, by which he ob- 
ſerved that the ſtate of Italy and the capital of the empire might be 
greatly affected. He deprived the Egyptians of all the forms of 
their monarchy ; and, in order to eſſace the memory of their national 
independence, and to diſcontinue pretenſions which the inhabitants of 
Alexandria uſed to ſupport by tumults and revolts, he aboliſhed all 
their public aſſemblies and national councils. He forbade the reſort” 
W . 
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As there was reaſon to apprehend that there might ſtill exiſt; unde? 
the ruins of this late opulent monarchy, or under the remains of An- 


of any conſiderable partizan might kindle into a flame, he choſe for 


governor Cornelius Gallus, a perſon of equeſtrian rank and moderate 
pretenſions, not likely to harbour ambitious deſigus; and made it a 
rule to have ſimilar qualifications in future governors, and to per- 
petuate the other parts of an eſtabliſhment which he no made, for 
the preſervation of ſo, nemme 
ſo factious a people. 

| While Octavius Pe ws Fl ont be fecured a 
great treaſure, of which a conſiderable; part was found in the coffers 
of the late queen, and part aroſe from the contributions which he 
himſelf impoſed on the city of Alexandria and other parts of the 


of the pecuniary - engagements he had come under to the army, 


favour was neceſſary for him in the further proſecution ef his de- 
ſigus, he ſet out on bis return to Italy; but having: Ropt in 
the iſland of Samos, while the army in ſeparate diviſions was 
moving to the weſtward, he paſſed the winter at this place, deſer- 
ring his arrival at Rome until the troops ſhould be afſembled,' and 
eee ee e 
to make into the capital. n oh. 


ate bis e n dene hrs Sed neee 


Vvied with each other in demonſtrations of ſubmiſſion to his perſon, 


and of zeal for his cauſe. The inhabitants of Pergamus and Nico- 
media made offer of divine honours to himſelf, and petitioned for 


Thoſe of Epheſus and Nicæa, as being more modeſt or more delieate 


II. 
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in their Battery, directed this compliment to his adoptive father, the 
2951. | 7 > late 
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late Cxfar;-to'whom, together with Roma, conſidered” as Joint deities, © A AP 
they propoſed to erecł a ſhrine and a tempte ce. — 
In Italy, at the ſame time, ſimilar or more important kulbutes of 
adulitivh and” ſervility were paid to the victor. At Rome, all the 
Honours with which the republic had been accuſtomed to reward the 
eminent ſervice of her citizens, had been for ſome time laviſhed on 
thoſe who' were moſt ſucceſsful in ſubverting her government; and 
theſe honours were now heaped on Octavius with a profuſion pro- 
portioned to the aſcendant he had gained by the ſuppreſſion of all 
his competitors. The ſtatues which had been erected to his rival 
Mark Antony were broken down, and the name of Marcus for ever 
forbid in that family: as if the extinction of this rival were an 
end of every war, notwithſtanding that many hoſtile nations were 
yet in arms on the frontiers of the empire, the gates of Janus were 
oſtentatiouſſy ſhut, and Octavius declared to be the reſtorer of peace 
to the world. A triumphal arch was erected at Brundiſtum, on the 
ſpot where it was ſuppoſed he was to ſet his foot on {hore: © The: 
auniverſaries of his birth and of his victories were to be celebrated 
for ever as days of thankſgiving, and his name was to be inſerted in 
the hymns or public prayers which were a ſung, or app 
for the ſafety of the commonwealth. Dre 
„On che gut of Janvary,/while Odawius * n e Gees b u. C. 726: 
being admitted a fifth time into the office of Conſul, the Senate and zie de 
People took an oath of allegiance, or, in words more nearly corre- Kal Juli 
ſponding to the terms of their language, took an oath to obſerve: his 18 a 
as, and decrees. 1: They: declared: him Tribune of the People for an 
unlimited time, and extended the powers of this office beyond the 
uſual bounds of the city. They ordained, that from thenee forward the 
appeals uſually made to the People ſhould be made to Cæſar alone, 
and that in criminal judgmenta, what was called the vote of Minerva, 
J * demned 
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demned only by a a ſingle vote of majority, ſhould from thenceſor- 


8 ward be aſcribed to him, and conſequently be termed, ths W 


the Vote of Czſar *. 


Ine precipitancy with, which the . now 
' ruibed ina fervitudes had probably no mixture of that ſullen deſign 
with which the partizans of the republic bad prepared the farſt Cæſar 
for his fate. The retainers of the victorious party. raiſed the. cry of 
adulation, and they were followed, in expreſſions of ſervility, by per- 
ſons who wiſhed to recommend themſelves in the moſt; early ad- 
| vances, or who dreaded being marked out for reſentment in caſe they 

appeared to be tardy in expreſſing their zeal. But what, under eſta- 
bliſhed monarchy, may be conſidered as the duty and the loyalty of 
ſubjects to their ſovereign, and like filial affection, though ſometimes 
partial and miſplaced, is always a virtue, and ſalutary to mankind, in 
ſuch rapid tranſitions, from the pretenſions of citizens to the ſub- 
miſſion of ſlaves, is a mortifying example of the n and de- 
pravity to which human nature is expoſed. 

The apparent ſervility of all orders of men under een 
of Julius Cæſar, probably inſpired that ſecurity which gave the con- 
ſpirators ſuch an advantage againſt him. The example, however, 
put Octavius, though leſs expoſed, much more on his guard; and 
may ſerve to account for many of the precautions he took, and for 
many of the forms he obſerved, in the ſequel of his government. He 
had occaſion, indeed, to experience, in- his own perſon, that bis 
precautions were not altogether unneceſſary. In the midſt of the late 
demonſtrations of joy for his victory, there were ſill a few, who- 
whetted their ſwords in ſecret againſt him, as the cauſe of their public 
degradation, and the author of their private wrongs. Lepidus, the 
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by is fl er Junia, incited probably by this dbömeſtte example, and — K* A, P. 
by ſo many motives of a private and public nature, had procured ene 


ſome accomplices, and was preparing to cut ſhort the uſurpation of 


Octavius on his return to Rome. But this deſign, no way jultified 
by any conſiderations of prudence or public utility, was defeated by 
the vigilatice of Mzcenas, and ended in the execution of the young: 
Lepidus, and in the imprifonment of his mother Junia, who re- 
maitied in corffinement until ſhe was admitted to bail, at the humble 
requeſt of her huſband, the late Triumvir and affoctate in the em- 


pire with Octavius and Antony, and who, to the other marks of 


the humiliation which he now endured, joined that of being over-- 
looked even by thoſe who were — to n ſuffered by his: 
tyranny'% 

Octavius having, by his 19 1 in the iſland of Samos, diſconcerted 
the effect of this conſpiracy, and given ſufficient time for the tranſ- 
portation of his army, and. the other apparatus of his triumph into 
Italy, ſet out for that country, and in his way vilited-the ſcene of 
his late victory at Actium. At this place, Apollo being the principal. 
object of worſhip, he had immediately, after the action, ſelected from 
the captures a galley of each rate to be placed as an offering to the- 
god; and at Toryne, on the oppoſite fide of the Straits, where his: 
own army had: mmm he ere a: 
city to be raiſed under the name of Nicopolis*.. N 


The conqueror, upon his arrival at Rome, was recceived'By Po- 


litus, who Had ſucceeded. to the office of Conſul at the reſignation of 


Apuleius, and who, though now his colleague, dropped the pretepſion: 


to equality, and performed the ſacrifices of thankſgiving which had 
dan W for bis ſafe return. — Oftavius * either by the- 
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0.0K nature of the wars in which he had been engaged, or by. the event 
—— of them, had not been intitled to a triumph or being, by his temper 
.and great caution, averſe to oſtentation, he had neglected to avail 
himſelf of this honour. But though he himſelf, in appearance, was 
no way governed by vanity, ſomething was due to the public opinion, 
to the wiſhes of thoſe who had ſhared in the glories of his victories, 
and to the impreſſions which even pageantry makes on the minds of 
| ', thoſe who are to be governed. He therefore determined to exhibit 
= .. three ſeparate triumphal proceſſions. The firſt for his victory over 
= the Panonians, the Japydes, and the Dalmktians ; the ſecond for his 
1 | victory at Actium; and the third for the conqueſt of Egypt. In the 
firſt of theſe triumphs Carinus, by whom the war of Illyricum had 
| | been chiefly conducted, was admitted to partake with the commander 
= under whoſe auſpices the ſubje& of triumph had been gained, In 
| the third was exhibited a ſcene, which, for riches and ſplendour, 
greatly ſurpaſſed any of the former, being enriched with the treaſure 
he had amaſſed in Egypt, and with various trophies conſtructed from 
i the ſpoils of that country. Among theſe were carried the effigy of 
| the late queen, having, in alluſion to the ſuppoſed manner of her 
death, the aſpick repreſented on her arm. This pageant was fol- 
lowed by her ſurviving children, who were led as captives. | 
In theſe proceſſions a circumſtance was remarked, which indicated 
conſiderable innovation in the pretenſions of the perſon by whom 
they were to be led. It had been uſual for the officers of State to 
Meet the triumphal march at the-gates of Rome, and afterwards to 
advance before it into the city. In conformity with the firſt part of 
= this cuſtom, the Conſul and other magiſtrates met the proceſſion at the 
f | gates; but ſuffering the conqueror to paſs before them, fell behind, and 
followed in his train to the Capitol. Here he depoſited, in the Temple 
of Jupiter, ſixteen thouſand pondo, or a hundred and fixty thouſand 
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onde Ur lde with fifty millions in Roman money, or above four AP. 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ©; and at the cloſe of the cere- — 
mony diſtributed" a thouſand ſeſtertii, or above eight pounds of our 

money a man to the troops; and this, to an army conſiſting of one 

hundred and twenty thouſand men, amounted to a ſum of near a 

million ſterling. To the officers, beſides his pecuniary bounty, he 

gave honorary rewards. To Agrippa, in particular, he gave a blue 

enſign in token of his naval victortes; to the People he made a 
donation of four hundred ſeſtertii; or about three pounds five ſhil- 
lings a man, and doubled the uſual allowance of corn from the public 
granaries ʒ diſcharged all that he owed, remitted all the debts that were 

due to himſelf, and refuſed all the preſents which were offered to him 

from the different towns and diſtricts of Ttaly, oo 

Theſe” accumulations and diſtributions of foreign ſpoils at Rome, 

or the general expectations of proſperous times, produced great or 

very ſenſible effects in tailing che price of houſes, lands, and other 

articles of ſale, whether in Italy or in the contiguous provinces ; 3; 

a circumſtance” which, joined to the new and ſtrange appearance 

of the gates of the temple of Janus being ſhut, as a ſignal of uni- 

verſal peace, made theſe triumphs of OQarius i appear a an æra a of fe- 

licity and hope to the empire. 

They were followed by other magnificent ceremonies ; the dedi- 

cating of a temple which had been erected to Minerva, and the open- 

ing of a great hall which had been inſcribed with the name of Jus, 

lius Cæſar. In that hall was placed a noted ſtatue of victory which | 

had been brought from Tarentum; and there too were hung up the 

trophies which had been collected in Egypt. The ſtatue of Cleopatra, 

in gold, was placed in the temple of Venus, and at the amet time W. 
ſtrine of Julius Cæſir, as well as thoſe of Jupiter, Ie and . 


. hc! 


— were decorated with "Way enſigns or badges 0 MER 
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On occaſion of theſe ſolemnities, a variety of games were exhi- 


gs obs bited : that of Troy, i in particular, was now inſtituted, being a pro- 
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ceſſion formed by youth of high rank, mounted on horſeback, and 

led by Marcellus and Tiberius, the nephew and the ſtepſon of Oc- 
tavius, Races were run i in chariots and on Horſeback, by perſons of 
high rank ; and fights of gladiatoxs were exhihited, in which, to the 
ſuppoſed diſgrace of the times, it is remarked, that a Roman Senator, 
of the name of Quintus Ventelius, was one of the combatants. Nu- 
merous parties of captives from the Daci and Suevi, in a form that 
night paſs. for real battles, were made te fight for their liberty, that 

was propoſed as the prize of the victors. Many exhibitions were 
made of hunting and baiting of wild beaſts, in which were preſented 
a Rhinoceros and Hippopotamos or Sea, Horſe, animals, till then, 
unknown at Rome, In the time of theſe entertainments, which 
continued many days, Octavius either really was, or pretended to be 
taken ill, and left the honour of preſiding at the ſhows to ſome 
private Senators, who, together with many other members of 
their body, to encreaſe the ſolemnity, feaſted the People in their 
turns . 

Such had been the arts by which candidates for Wie favour, 
in the latter times of the republic, maintained in the capital the 
conſideration they had gained by their ſervices on the frontiers 
of the empire; and the continuance of theſe arts had now the more 
effect, that the people, who {till had a claim to this ſpecies of court- 
ſhip, were become inſenſible to any other privilege of Roman ci- 
tizens, and were ready to barter a political conſequence, which they 
were no longer fit to enjoy, for a ſucceſſion of ſports and entertain- 
ments that amuſed their leiſure, or for a diſtribution of bread, 
which, without the uſual and hard conditions of induſtry or labour, 


helped to give them ſubſiſtence. 
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It 16 obſerved, that in tlie pröckälng year, "while the Erd war 0 H — r. 
was yet in deperidance, a concourſe of Roman citizens, aſſuming the a tern 


powers of the People in public aſſembly, beſtowed « on a Statilius Tau- 
rus by a formal decree, in return for his munificence, i in exbiditing 
matches of gladiators and the baiting of wild beaſts, the privilege 
of naming annually one of the Prætors. So irregular, and abſurd 
wete become the proceedings of what were called the Aſſemblies of 
the People; and the wary Octavius could not overlook the effect of 
theſe arts, in gaining their conſent to the dominion he meant to 
etabliſh.” But while he indulged the People in their diſpoſition 1 to 
amuſement and diſſipation, he gave the neceſſary attention to his n mi- 
litary arrangements, and took meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
that principal ſupport, on which ſovereignty, in ſuch an empire, muſt 


be founded. He had experienced the danger which may ariſe from | 


armies ill governed, and knew that a power may become inſecure, 
by an abuſe of the means by which it is galtied. When to the 
troops, which he himſelf commanded in Sicily, were joined thoſe 
of Lepidus and Sextus Pompeius, the engine became too unweitdy 
for his management, and without any other principle of gayern- 
ment, hut fear, might baffle his ſkilt to conduct it. He learned, upon 
chat occafion, that the conſiderations of civil juſtice, and the reſpect 
which is paid to ſome form of political ſubordination, are . 
even to the diſcipline and order of a military eſtabliſhment, 


191 6 


Upon this account, Octavius, immediately after his prend in 


Sicily, had proceeded with great addreſs, to reduce and to purge the 
legions, by diſmiſſing ſtrangers and fugitive ſlaves, and: by ordering 
the levies from thenceforward to be confined to citizens of Rome. 
The denomination of Roman citizen, indeed, was no longer appro- 
priated to the deſcendants of the Alban or Sabin colony, nor every to 


the inhabitants of the- municipal towns ef Italy. It had been com- 


municated to many cities and provinces beyond theſe limits, and it 
XR 2 was 
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was likely now, with much greater propriety than ever, to be ex- 


in all parts of the empire. By limiting, however, the levies of the 


MW; army to this name of reſpect and of real privilege, Octavius reſtored, 


in ſome degree, the connection between the civil and military ho- 
nours, taught the ſoldier to value himſelf on his condition as a ei- 


__ . tizen, and the citizen to conſider as n e the name of a ſol- 


dier. 

Upon this arrangement, che commander in chief af te wy, = 
firſt magiſtrate of the commonwealth, had a double claim to obe- 
dience, and, joined to his military power, had an authority,. derived 


from a principle of juſtice and of civil right, without which armies 


are no more than companies of banditti, whoſe force may be occa- 


ſionally turned againſt the perſon who leads them, mana agua 


his enemies. 


The legions aſſembled at Rome, on occaſion of the late triumphal 
proceſſions, were now to be diſtributed to what were intended as 
their ordinary ſtations in time of peace. Of theſe ſtations, the prin- 


cipal were on the Euphrates, on the Rhine, and on the Danube; 


but, before this diſtribution could be finally made, ſome troubles, 


which, notwithſtanding the late ſignal of general peace, ſtill ſubſiſted 


in ſome parts of the empire, particularly on the Moſelle and the 
Rhine, in the interior parts of Spain, and on the confines of Mace- 
donia, required attention. To the firſt of theſe quarters, Nonius 
Gallus was ſent to reduce the Treviri *, who, in concert with ſome 
German nations, made incurſions into Gaul. Statilius Taurus was 
ſent into Spain, againſt the Aftures and Cantabri *, and Marcus Craſ- 
* mn ende had orders to, repreſs the incurſions of the 
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Pati uni Baſtarni, Scythian nations, who had paſſed the Danube © x AP. 
and the mountains of Hzmus, and who had taken poſſeſſion of ſome CIS 


diſtricts in Thrace ; but, upon the approach of Craſſus, they re- 


paſſed thoſe mountains, and left the Romans again in poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which they had formerly occupied i in that quarter N 


The officers employed on theſe different ſervices, were no longer, 


as formerly, ſupreme in their reſpective ſtations, and accountable 


only to the Senate and People; they were underſtood to be licu- 


tenants of a ſuperior officer acting as general governor over all the pro- 
vinces, and commander in chief of all the armies in the empire. 
This ſupreme command, Octavius held under the well known name 
of Imperator, was uſually given in the field to victorious generals, 
and which he, contrary to former practice, now retained even 
in the city; and, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, e ap- 
propriated to himſelf and his ſucceffors. 

In the character which Octavius now aſſumed, he united, in ſup- 
port of his authority, the prerogatives of Conſul, Cenſor, and Tri- 
bune of the People; and thus, in diveſting himſelf of the name of 
Triumvir, he affected to re-eſtabliſh the conſtitution of the repub- 
lie, and to reſtore the ordinary magiſtrates and officers of ſtate; but 
to a perſon, who valued ſafety no leſs than power, ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment was far from being ſufficiently ſecure. The dignities of Conſul, 


Cenſor, and Tribune, being by the conſtitution of the republic ſe- 


parate and temporary, the unprecedented conjunction, and conti- 
nuance of them in the ſame perſon, was a palpable impoſition, which. 
could be no longer ſafe than it was ſupported by force; and de- 
pending on the army merely, without any plea of right, preſented an 
obje& of ambition to every adventurer, who- could bring an army 
in e of his claim. r doing r 
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Theſe conſiderations, probably, ſuggeſted to Octavius the neceſſity 
of endeavouring to ſtrengthen his title. He had hitherto kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the government under various pretences; but never declared 
any intention to realize, or to perpetuate the ſovereignty in;his/own 
perſon. . For ſome time, he had profeſſed no more than à defire to 
avenge the death of his relation Julius Cæſar. Next, he pretended 
to remove ſome diſorders which had crept into the commonwealth ; 
and, laſt of all, to oppoſe the deſigns of Antony, who, at the break- 
ing out of the quarrel between them, he ſuggeſted, was likely to ſa- 


crifice the rights of the Roman People to the caprices of a ſtranger | 


and a woman. | 
| Theſe rivals, in their appeals to the judgment of the public, vi 
in their profeſſions of zeal for the commonwealth, mutually — 


lenged edch other to reſign their unconſtitutional powers; and each 
retained his own power, under the ſingle pretence that he was 


abliged to continue in arms, until he ſhould have ſecured the 3 | 


againſt the deſigns of his antagoniſt, 


This pretence being now removed, it was become neceſſary that | 


Octavius ſhould more fully explain himſelf, and declare upon what 
footing he was to hold the government. The chief partizans of the 
republic had fallen by their own hands, or by the ſwords of their 
enemies. All his rivals were cut off, and the whole military force 


of the empire centred in himſelf ; but he had experienced, in the 


repeated mutinies of the army, the precarious ſtate of his authority 
over men, who were directed by mere caprice or perſonal attach- 


ment, without any acknowledged title on the part of their leader. 


An open uſurpation of kingly power was ſtill odious at Rome: it 
appeared as a direct attack, not only upon the forms of the Roman 


republic, hut likewiſe as an attack upon the private right of every 
citizen who pretended to conſi deration and power proportioned to 
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few, who might be willing to expoſe themſelves as the champions of 
the commonwealth, was ftill to be dreaded. In this capacity, not 
only citizens having high Pretenſions i in the civil line, but military 
officers likewiſe, might be dangerous to their leader; and chuſing ra- 
ther to claim preferments and honours as their right, than as the gift 
of a maſter, might publicly ſpurn his authority, or employ againſt 
kim the hands of ſome fecret aſſaſſin, whom in any ſucceſsful at- 
tempt the law would protect, and the public voice would applaud. 

Julius Czfar, whoſe perſonal qualities were ſufficient to have ſup— 
ported him in any pretenſions, ſtill found himſelf miſtaken in rely- 
ing on the attachment of his own. officers, as much as on the ſub- 
miſſion of his fellow citizens. He found perſons of every condition, 
{till animated with the fpirit of republican government, combined 
for his deſtruction, and he fell a ſacrifice to his exceſſive ſecurity, or 
rather to the vanity and oftentation with which he affected to hold 
his power.» His ſucceſſor on the preſent occaſion, as he was by na- 
ture more cautious and had leſs oſtentation, ſo he was taught, by 
this alarming example to diſguiſe his OY or to proceed leſs 
directly to his: object. 

Octavius, therefore, having taken the moſt effectual meaſures to ſe- 
cure his power, ſtill thought it neceſſary to affect a purpoſe of reſign- 
ing it, and of reſtoring the republican government. It is reported, 


that he even held. a ſerious conſultation on this ſubject with his prin- 
cipal adviſers and confidents, Agrippa and Mæcenas. This fact maß 


be queſtioned ; but in a character ſo entirely made up of artifice and 
deſign, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that he wiſhed to diſguiſe 
his thoughts even to his moſt intimate counſellors, or to ſecure their 


pprobation before he diſcloſed his real intentions. 


3⁴³ 
che rank of his family or his perſonal qualities; and though the CHAS. 
people in general were diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion, yet the violence of a 


reſign his power, 
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Agrippa and Mæcenas are ſaid 10 haue been af Aenne 
1 Propriety of their maſter's reſignation z and che queſ- 
tion accordingly, as it was ſuppoſed to be debated in this/ famous 
council, has furniſhed a curious theme to hiſtorians and rhetoricians, 
Agrippa eee Octavius to perſiſt in his ſuppoſed intention to 
and ſupported this opinion, by ating: the advan- 
tages of republican government. © It is the tendency of the repub- 
© lic,” he ſaid, © to multiply examples of great men; it is the ten- 
&« dency of monarchy to diminiſh their numbers, and to ſacriſice to 
one perſon, the pretenſions and the elevation of many. Under 


the firſt ſpecies of government, the Roman ſtate has attained to 


its preſent greatneſs; under the ſecond, it may languiſh, and fink 


to the level of other nations.” He put Octavius in mind of his 


duty to the Senate, and to the Roman Feople, for whoſe rights, 


- while he took arms againſt the murderers of his father, he had al- 


ways profeſſed the greateſt reſpect: bid him beware of the reproaches 
he muſt incur, if it ſhould now appear, either that he had formerly em- 
ployed the pretence of filial duty as a cloak to his ambition; or that, 
now finding the People at his mercy, he neglected their rights the 
moment it was in his power to violate them with impunity.— He 
mentioned the danger of attempting to reduce into ſervitude a Peo- 
ple, who had been accuſtomed not only to freedom, but to dominion 
over other nations the difficulties that muſt ariſe in the govern- 
ment of ſo great an empire ;—the thorns that are for ever faſtened in 
the pillows of kings ;—the dangers to which he muſt be expoſed, 
from' perſons who ſhould feel themſelves injured by his ſeizing the 
government, or who ſhould think themſelves entitled to ſupplant 
him, and whoſe courage, in every attempt againſt his perſon, would 
be extolled as a noble effort of patriotiſm to reſtore the bel of 


their country. 
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— oppoſite fide; tit contended for the axkeflity of CHAT. 
a new ſpecies of government, in circumſtances ſo different from thoſe — 


in which the republze had been formed. 80 great an empire,” 
he ſauid . ſurrounded by ſo many enemies, required the authority 
and the ſecret counſels of a' prince, aided, but not controuled, 
by the opinions of thoſe who were qualified to ſerve him. 
« The time, when the republic might rely on the virtue and 
moderation of the greater part of her citizens is now no more; 
men are governed by ambition or- intereſt, and if one perſon de- 
« cline the ſovereignty; many pretenders will ariſe, who will again 


tear the republic afſunder by their wars and contentions.“ He 


+ obſerved, that the fortune or deſtiny of Octavius had placed him 
at the hend of the common wealth; that he ought not to deſpiſe its 
gifts, or to throw the Roman Pxople again into a ſtate of confuſion 
and anarchy, out of which he had been deſtined to ſave them. 
From theſe topics, he proceeded to conſider the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the adminiſtration of ſuch à government, delivered 
maxims that contain the wiſdom of monarchy, pointed at regu- 
lations calculated to preſerve ſome ſpecies of civil conſtitution, 
yet depending on the will of the prince, and, according to the ac- 
count which is given of his ſpeech, ſuggeſted at this conference moſt 
parts of the plan which Octavius actually carried into execution 
In the reſult of this conſultation, it is ſaid, that not only Octa- 
vius, but Agtippa likewiſe, embraced the opinion. of Mæcenas; 
and that they, from thenceforward, conſidered the ſecure eſtabliſh» 
ment of the monarchy as the common object of all their councils. 
They appear to have agreed, that Octavius ſhould treat the Senate 
as he had in this conference treated his friends; that he ſhould 
propa uwe fun lerer, ee mee 
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the reſult of their own deliberations, and, by theſe ravana, obtain the 


n nen n eee e Mommy mühe in; 


Jo ſmooth the way to chis end, ſome previous Heps were yet to 
be taken. Much had already been done by Odavius to Aecure his 
to reconcile his new. ſubjects, and, in caſe of any competi- 


bener, 
tion, to regommend himſelf ta the public choĩce ; but ſome; caution 


was ſtill to be employed in bringing forward a queſtion, relating to 
the continuance of the preſent: goyernment,. or the reſtoration of tbe 
ſerutinized and purged of all members,. who were, by their love of 
republican government, or by any other circumſtances, likely to mar 
demiſſion, which Octavius was about to offer, might have greatly 
diſconcerted his praject, obliged him to throw aide his diſguiſe, and 
might have made it neceſſary for him to continue holding hy force 
what he wiſhed to receive by conſent, or even to have prefled upon 
him by the intreaties of all orders of men. la erder to aultivate the 
and the People, he himſelf, in conjunction with Agrippa, entered on 
the office of Conful for the ſixth time, divided the Faſces with 
him, as uſual. in the puzeſt times of the republic, and in all the 
exertions of their authority, or in the diſcharge af their common 
dutics, knowing how little he had to apprehend, from the pretenſions 
of his colleague, ede * W on the moſt, erfect foo 


of equality. aul - und msd! % flot 
The new. Conſula, 1 3 50 to . 


was to reform the Senate, and to fill it with ſuch members as were 


Octavius the — 9 by a formal conſent, made a review or 
Cenſus, as Ufnal, of all te different en, 
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— the late: troubles, much property as Sn 
vell as public honours in their power, they had an; opportunity to — 


„ eee 1 ra 
ſhewed, that- oblequiouinels to the will of Cxſar was the rd 10 
diſtinction and fortune. ae Nin bie em 0 in 
At this Cetifus or review of the ene eee. 
poumd do umbumt to four million'vad hundred and fixty four thouſand 
men fit to carry arms. 80 much had their number, without any 
increaſe of population, augmented by the continual admiffion of the 
hm Btrgh _ AIAN the 
People 4 (nth ee eee er ant 19114 Nabel ad: 1% 
e event of the ci- 
vil wars, not only loſt thoſewho made ita principal ornament, conſidered 
as a republican council, but had even undergone a great, if not an en- 
. wlietabave, It conſiſted now of perſons oceafionally 
intruded by the parties lately contending: for ſuperiority; many, in 
particular, named by Antony, and who, during the late ſtruggles, 
endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of their patron, Theſe, more eipe- 
cially, it was the object of Otavius' to remove; bat being defirous 
to court all orders of men, as well as to ſet aſide his enemies, he af - 
ſected a reluctance in expelling particular perſons, and recommended 
to thoſe; eee, 6f Wes deep re g- e 64 to 
withdraw their names. 
eee eee neee Wa 
moſt of them conſcious of a diſaffeQion to the reigning power. One 
hundred and ſorty more were ſtruck off the rolls. In diſcharging this 
invidious'ſervice, Octzvius was guzrded by ten choſen'Senators, who 
ſurrounded his perſon with concealed weapons, and is ſaid himſelf to 
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B-O- 2.0K bove been / daſal in armour: under his robe. Hez at the ſamme time, 
Pies th endeavoured-to palliate the ſeverity of his cenſures in different ways, 
ſuffering thoſe, WhO were excluded from the Senate, ſtill to retain 
the dreſs of that order, and to enjoy, at the theatre and other pub- 
lic places, the uſual precedence of the Senatorian rank. Under 
pretence of rendering the order itſelf more independent and more 
reſpectable, he raiſed the money qualification of a Senator from 
eight to twelve hundred thouſand ſeſterces ; and, without any per- 
ſonal imputation, affected to exclude ſome Senators for the want of 
this new qualification, others he contrived to gain by a very artfu} 
method of bribery, alleging, that the public ſhould not be deprived 
of the fervices of worthy citizens merely by a deficiency in their 
fortune, he, from his own coffers, made up the eſtates of ſeveral Se- 
nators to the new qualification. A ſtriking inſtance of the policy in 
which he excelled; at once the moſt effectual to obtain his purpoſe, 
and the moſt artful to palliate or to conceal his deſigg. 
By the forms which the preſent Conſuls, Octavius and Agrippa, 
affected to obſerve in the diſcharge of their public duties, the repub- 
lie ſeemed ſo much to revive, that one Quintus Statilius was tempted 
to offer himſelf as candidate in free election for the office of Tribune; 
but in this inſtance, Octavius thought himſelf obliged to reſume the 
character of maſter. Although he employed the forms of the repub- 
lic to reconcile the minds of men to his government, he knew how 
to diſtinguiſh what had a tendency to raviſh that government out of 
his hands, or to embroil him in conteſts with the people he there- 
fore commanded this candidate for the office of Tribune to withdraw 
his pretenſions, and not to awaken, by his unſeaſonable canvas, the 
| turbulent, diſpoſitions Which had Wen mn, . 
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operated on this People, perhaps operate on all mankind, with ſuch 
powerful effecta, as not to be overlooked without the danger of mĩſ- 
taking the circumſtances which lead to the moſt important events 
Octavius, aware of this cireumſtance, on the preſent as well as ort 
former occaſions, having temples and other public works executed 
with great magnificence, celebrated the dedication, or the comple» 
tion of them, with many pompous entertainments and ſhows ; he fur 
eee expence, the circus and theurevvithichndoneh ins” 
of wild beaſts. - While he thus r their uſua! 
vices of idleneſs and diſſipation, he avoided laying any new burdens, 
eancelled all arrears due to the treaſury within the eity; and - in- 
creaſed fourfold: the gratuitous diſtributions of corn. To thieſe po- 
pular arts, he joined a ſpecies of amneſty of all paſt offenees and 
differences; repealed all the acts, which, during the late violent 
mes, the ſpixit of party had dictated; and, to quiet the apprehenſions 


he gave out that all papers or records ſeized in Egypt, upon the 
eee Wee in this Dior. 
and — employed in, evidence aint pers whom, 
thought proper to oppreſs an du nee 

At the aloſe of this — een Osei Mid down the 
Faſces, and, agreeable to the forms of the republic, took the uſua? 
oath of declaration, that he had faithfully, and with his utmoſt abi< © 


office of Oonſul for the following year, he TAPE 
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eee Cs dere pin Gig on the Gitizehs/of: Rome, ſhows © t ** 
proceſſions; and public entertainments always made a part, and they — 


of many, who were conſcious of having taken part with his enemies 


ty, diſcharged tho duties of his ſtation : Being deſtined to tlie fume b. e756 
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e“ power; and thinking.the Senate and People, by the Gieps/hs bad al 
worm Teady taken, ſufficiently prepared for the ſubjeQ he meant to bring 
under conſideration, he, on the Ides, or thirteenth of January, furpriſed 
them with a direct and full reſignation of all the extraordinary powers 
which: he held in the empire. This ſolemn act he accompanied 
with a ſpeech, which, according to his uſual practice, having com- 
mitted it to writing, he read. Being ſenſible that his ſincerity 
meaſures. to obtain and to ſecure the government was but an ill 
indication · of his intention to reſign it, he employed a great part af 
this harangue in removing ſuſpicions, not merely by aſſurances of ſin- 
<erity, but by arguments likewiſe drawn from general topics of pro- 
ability and reaſon. To this purpoſe, he obſerved, that many per- 
ſons, who were themſelves incapable of ſuch intentions, might doubt 
: his ſincerity, and that many, who could not behold a, ſuperior with- 
out envy, would be diſpoſed to miſrepreſent his actions; but that the 
 Umnmediate execution of the purpoſe he had declared, would: remove 
every doubt, would filence every ute aut him to 
credit, and to their juſt eſteem. . EN 
+ © That 770 
Maid, © no one will queſtion. Of my enemies, ſome have fuffered 
4 the juſt eſſects of their own: obſtinacy, and other, having. expe- 
< rienced my clemency, are fully reconciled. My friends are con- 
* firmed in their attachment, by the mutual exchange uf good of- 
| | files between us, and by a participation in the management of af- 
1 | +-fairs I have,no.real-danger to fear, and any alarms I might re- 
| *ccive, would only haſten the proofs I am in condition to give of 
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my power. I have many; allies, and numerous forges;| well at- 

* tached to my perſon ; money, magazines, and ſtores of every de- 
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* gether, U uns placed, by the choice mine er A 
Rome, at the head of the republic. . e 
nt I nom do, I hope will niplaia' _—_ pages Pg — 
* filence ihsüe who impute my former conduct to ambition, ws, a 

* ſuppoſe tha l am not now ſincere in the reſignation which I profeſs | 

* to make. minen at prei. in my r. 

D n 8 in, which-L received thenk,. 

but inia condition much improved by my exertions. * 
et iichis aon then evincs- the ſincerity of the dene i 2 
«-made>when, being engaged in the late unhappy conteſt; 
<fefſed that my intentions were to obtain juſtice againſt the N 
eee ee eee 
che evils-with which it was affficted. 1 e el Oles l 


ing dadeed, thae this task eee ure ame! 
* that tlie republic had never ſtood in need of my ſervices, and chat 
the fatal diviſions we have experienced, had never taken place. 
« But ſince the fates had otherwiſe deereed, and ſince the republic, 
* young as L was, required even my affiſtaner, I dee *. 3% 1 
mee ne Gnger 1 made eifres"above my " years and u. 
« ſtrengtk. Neither toit nor danger, the intresties of my friend 
ae the tumults of the ſetitious;. nor the 
fury of dels who oppeſed me, could turn me affe fem che pur 
ul of yvur- good B forgot myſelf; 1 became altogether" yours.” 
: you, bs Enown';/ formyfelf,.the"only: 
pages we ranting . HI Iran ner ens 00 

the- evil which it was diſtreſſed, and of having reſtored * you! 
© tothe fe of peu and tranquillity wich you now enſoy-. With 
Tele wcnn beume Your rate wall und ne forms of 


„df your military forces 3 conduct een part cording 10 
« the 
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gent « ceſtors. -.._ | 
* Myconduck, eee will not appear unaceduntable 
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* to thoſe who have obſerved the moderation with which I have fre- 
0 quently declined the uncommon diſtinctions by which you offered 
< to xaiſe me above the level. of my fellow citizens ; nor to thoſe 


ho know the real value of human poſſeſſions, | will it appear a 


< folly, that having ſuch an empire in my power, I chuſe to reſign 
it. If I am, ſuppoſed to have any regard to juſtice, what more 
juſt than that I ſhould reſtore to you what is your own ? If I am 
< ſuppoſed to be governed by. prudence,, what more prudent, than 
* to withdraw. from trouble, from general envy, and from the 


ſnares of my enemies? If I am ſuppoſed to aim at glory, the 


« great object for which, men have moſt willingly expoſed them- 


of empire to others, and to reſt ſecure myſelf in eee of 


7 AT Ration ?. "OLA 1. 34445 D4o MR, tM +  THOR TER Ip Aer 
Having the choice: of many ative; which reflect e on 
by ing Lemme and may do ſo on my own, theſe actions 1 
prefer to any other; that - be, leing offered the ſovereignty , bis 
4 country, refuſed to accept M it; and _— myſelf, being iu actual 
« poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty, haue 11. To theſe actions, 
«the conqueſt of Gaul, of Myſia, re 
Eibe Rhine, and ef che Britiſh ſea, though far ærreding, the at- 
schie vementa of former times, are yet. of inferigr account; een 
the merit of having conducted to ſo glorious an iſſue the un- 


happy conteſt in, which. e have been engaged, hs having wer- 


come as enemies all who.ywihſtogd gur xefarmationguahe, having 
i protected as friends. all cho were pagific and well inclined. 10 tlie 
” pommonwealth. the LE; by moderation, amen. 
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« this 3 That being in a condition 40 reign, we have nat bern i-» 


4 toxitated' with power : neither could be be ſeduced to accept of a 
6, rn meren PI ana a dominion ad 


i actually in my band. M 17-82 bp 
„do not ay Ds or with a 
« yiew'to profit by the advantage it gives me, but merely to ſhow, 


that I know the value of my preſent conduct, and have made it 
my choice, nnen e ee ee other cha 


duct I could hold. | 0 


I might, indeed e eee the name' of my father” 


6 1 challenge any one to compare with myſelf in 
the part which I now act. Being at the head of great and well 


appointed armies attached to my perſon; being maſter of the | 


« ſeas within the pillars of Hercules; of all the towns and provinces 
of this mighty empire, without any foreign enemy, or domeſtic 


ſedition to moleſt me; being cheerfully acknowledged and obeyed” 


© as ſovereign in profound peace, I now willingly and of my own 
* accord reſign the whole, from a regard to enen eee 
from a · reſpoct for the laws of my eountry. ? 

What T have to apprehend, rd cee 
Hof what I perform, but your doubt of its reality, and of the ſin- 
« cerity of my intention; but you give credit to illuſtrious examples 


_ © recorded\of former times, You admit that the Horatii and the 


„ Decii, that Mucius, Curtius, and Regulus expoſed- themſelves to 
danger, even ruſhed upon certain deſtruction to eſtabliſh for them 


" ſelves a'reputition aſter death.” Why ſhould not I, to enjoy, everi' | 


„ during my. Iifetime,-a fame far ſuperior to theirs, perform the 


„ magnanimity ?-or is/ _—_ re barony 


* forth.ſiick'examples? bt aha v2 AfLvrocaliene 
Vor. III. 22 «4 Think 
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« ation Which L now propoſe? Were the ancients alone poſſeſſed of 
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5 'K 4 Think not, however, that L mean to revive the late public diſ- 


4 tractions, or propoſe to commit the government to an unruly and 
« factious multitude. No; broken with toil, and overwhelmed 
„ with labour as [ am, I ſhould prefer death to ſuch a deſertion of 
the public cauſe. To you, my Fathers, who poſſeſs wiſdom and 
<, virtue equal to the truſt, 'I reſign. this government, Weary with 
« folicitude and care, I retire from that envy which the beſt. of men 
« cannot eſcape, and prefer the glories of a private life to the dangers 
of empire: To-your: judgments, and to that multiplicity of coun- 
« ſe which muſt in wiſdom ever excel the reaſon. and underſtand- 
ing of any ſingle perſon, E now commit the republic. I therefore 
adjure you, in conſideration of any ſervice which I may have ren- 
dered to my country, either in a civil or military capacity, that 
you will ſuffer me to retire in quiet, and give me an opportunity 
* to evince, that I know how to obey as well as how to command; 
and that, while in power, I impoſed no condition upon others, 
with which, as a ſubject, I am not myſelf willing to comply. In 
this capacity, my conſcience tells me, that unguarded and unat- 
* tended I may rely for ſafety on your affection, and that I have 
nothing to fear, either in the way of violence or inſult. But, if 
there ſhould. be a danger from any fecret enemy, (for what perſon 
ever paſſed through ſcenes like thoſe, in which. I have acted, with- 
* out creating ſome, private enemies ?) it is better to die, than to 
« purchaſe ſecurity by enſlaving my country. If the event ſhould 
be fatal, poſterity at leaſt will do me the juſtice to oven, chat ſo far 
from ſecking a, kingdom at the expence of the blood of other 
men, F have freely reſigned one at the hazard of my own, Who- 
ever wrongs, me, will have the immortal Gods, and you for their 
enemies; they will periſh. as the murderers of my father have 
* periſhed. leaving their names as monuments, of, divine juſtice and 
_.* wrath. In this, every one has had his juſt retributiop 3 my father 
| | | 3: % 11 48 
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4 Mit vow dne ban to Me uu ie eb Us as well wick 
„ hotioür, in ſome meafure diſappoints His fate, and acquires a ſpe- 

„ cies of immortal Hfe. I have lived, as I truſt, with honour; the 
other and leſs arduous part of my taſk, I hope is krewite in my 

« power. I now, therefore, reſtore to ydu the arms, the govern- 
ments, the revenue, and all the legal powers of the common- 
« wealth. Be not difmayed by the greatneſs of the object on the 
4 one hand, nor receive it too tightly on the other. My counſel, in 
« hat relates to matters of moment, ſhall be freely given. 
Let the law be the unalterable rule of your conduct. In the 
% adminiftration of government, a determinate order, though at- 
© tended with ſome intonveniency, is preferable to fluctuation and 

frequent change, which, aiming nme — 
4 dition of men precarious and uncertain. 

In private therefore, as well as in public life, 3 the 
52 n not as perſons who aim at impunity merely, but as perſons 
« who-aim at the rewards which are due to merit: 

Commit the provinees, whether in peace or war, to men of 
« wiſdom and virtue; do not envy each other the emoluments/ that 
attend the public ſervice ; ſtrive not for profit to yourſelves, but for 
ſecurity and proſperity to the commonwealth ; rewurd the faithful, 
„ puniſh. the gullty; not only conſider-the public property as too 
© ſacred to be invaded, but confider even your private poſſeſſions as 
a debt which you owe to the State. Manage well what is your 
on; covet not what belongs to others ;' wrong not your allies or 
ſubjects; do not raſhly provoke any power to hoſtility,” nor meanly 
* — thels who ure: diſpoſed to be yout enemies! Be 
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4 * . ahrays armed, but not againſt each other, nor againſt ok who 
Rs... HY * are inclined to peace. Supply your troops regularly with! what ts 


appointed for their pay and ſubſiſtence, that they may not be 
« tempted to ſupply themſelves by ĩnvading the property of their 
4 fellow citizens ; keep them under ftri& diſcipline, | that they may 
« reſpect their duty as guardians of the public peace, and not be- 
« come, from a conſciouſneſs of their Row a ſchoot for Malene 
* and the commiſſion of crimes. 
1 Such in general are the rules eee of which it is not 
« neceſſary to make the particular applications: theſe are ſufficiently 
« evident One thing only I will mention, before J conclude. If 
« you conform yourſelves to theſe rules, you will be happy, and you 
2 will owe thanks to me, for having placed the adminiſtration in 
« your hands; but, if you depart from them, you will make me to 
&« repent of what I. now do, and you will relapſe into all the diſ- 


: * orders. . which” I Ave ſo en 0p reſened oat common- 


« weal 


We of a ea lad to have been delivered by 
OQavius, in announcing his intention to reſigu the empire. The 
performance may not appear worthy of the perſon to whom it is 
aſcribed, and, like other ſpeeches reoorded in ancient hiſtory; may 
have been framed by the hiſtorian The occaſion however was 
remarkable, and this ſpeech having been committed to writing, may 
have been preſerved in the records of the Senate. The hiſtorian 
may have copied it from thence ; or, if diſpoſed to fabricate a 
ſpeech, could not in this caſe, without detection, ſubſtitute any fiction 
for what was real. The compoſition indeed may have ſuffered in 
ae 7 9 in this ann itz 
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bun the, Matter, though not. ſuch as might have, been,expeded-from 0 f. 4.7: 
the conqueror of the, Roman, empire on a ſerious occaſion, and in the — 
athual exertion of all his abilities, yet is ſuch as we may ſuppoſe Oc- 
tavius,to have employed in, ſupporting an aſſumed. a 
propoling what he did not wiſh. to obtain. 
The references which, in uſhering in eee 
are made to the diſorders of the late republic ; the arguments which 
are made uſe of to prove the ſincerity. of a purpoſe to reſign the go- 
vernment of it, and the oſtentation of great merit in making this ſa- 
erifice,, are well enough ſuited: to/the part which the ſpeaker was. act 
ing, and, to the ſolicitude under which he ſpoke, not to make too 
deep an impreſſion, nor to be taken at his word. The barefaced and 
palpable impoſture in which he was engaged, did not admit of the 
dignity which might have been expected in ſo high a place; and, if 
the hiſtory of chis pretended reſignation were not confirmed by the 
united teſtimony, of many writers, and ſtill more by the laſting ef- 
fects of it, in the. forms and in the ſtate of the empire, the want of 
dignity in other parts of this buſineſs, as well, as in the tenor of this 
ſpeech, might create/a.doubr of its veracity ; but the ſame forms.of re- 
ſignation were again repeated, and great Kerker v, at certain urls 
were held on-this account.. | "IC 
As ſoon. as this ſpeech ande ee te, 
which. had been recently felt under the republic, it is probable, that 
if Octavius had appeared to be ſincere in making it, his propoſal to 
reſtore the commonwealth would have been received with joy» - 
There were yet many who revered the, ancient conſtitution, and 
lamented the loſs, of their own political, conſequence. Some, ho 
would have been glad to renew: the competition for power and domi 
nion e recently decided, and many, who would haue 
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rejoiced to find ſo much conſequence at ones beſtowed on the order 


of Senators to which they themſelves had been une xpectedly raiſed. 


but as much care had been taken in the nomination of Senators, to 
fill this aſſembly with unambitious men who were likely to prefer 


peace to every other object, or with" men of a ſervile cuſt, who 


would follow the cry when raiſed to confirm the emperor's power, 
it is probable, that proper-perſons were prepared to — _ 
the part which 'the-Senate was to take on this occaſion. - 


The majority of the meeting indeed wid Hirprifed arid tere 


There could be nb doubt, that Octavius wiſhed to have his pro- 
poſal reje ed; but it would have been an ill manner of paying 
court, to appear to have penetrated his deſign. It wus neceſſary 


to affect implicit faith in the ſincerity of his purpoſe, at the ſame 
time to withſtand the execution of it in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner. This ground being pointed out by thoſe who were in the con- 
cert, or by thoſe who had diſeernment enough to perceive it, was 
inſtantly ſeized by the whole aſſembly They beſeeched Octavius, 
as with one voice, not to abandon the commonwealth; obſerved, that 
ſervices, ſtill greater than thoſe he had already purformed, were yet 
due to the republic; that the fear of his intending to reſign the go- 
vernment, had already filled the minds of the People with a cruel 
anxiety; that he alone could quiet their apprehenſions, by not only 
remaining at the head af the empire, but by accepting the govern- 
mem in fuch a formal manner, 25 wanld 1 nnn his 
continuing to hold it el ars — * 

To this requeſt, Oftavins was ee but K 20 
upon not to lay the whole load of adminiſtration at once on the Se- 
nate. He was willing to adminiſter ſome part of the government 
for a limited time, and ene e on of the army for ten 


9 Zonar, lib. x. C34 - Dio. car lib. liii, c. 11. 


. years; 
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years ; to continue his inſpection over ſome of the moſt refractory © ** P. 


which the People ſtill continued unſubdued, or ſtill in condition to 
rebel. He agreed to take charge of ſuch provinces on the frontiers 
as, being contiguous to warhke and hoſtile neighbours, were expoſed 
to frequent invaſion; but ſuch as were already pacific, and accuſtomed 
to civil forms, ſuch as were reconciled. to the tribute which they paid, 
he inſiſted that the Senate, as the more eaſy and profitable part of 
the government, ſhould take under their own adminiſtration; and 
that they ſhould be ready to relieve him of the whole, or any part of 
his burden, at the expiration of mee nan 
acceptance of the military command. 

By this imaginary partition ane the provinces which 
in Africa had formed the ſtates of Carthage and Cyrene, with the 
kingdom of Numidia ; —in Europe, the more wealthy and pacific 
parts of Spain, the iſlands of Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete; with the 
different diſtricta of Greece, Epirus, Macedonia, and Dalmatia; and 
beyond the Egean ſea, the rich province of Aſia, with the kingdoms 
of Bithynia mann the 1 UA MEIN 
Senate. 

Wee lea woke düse ee teen 
OY warlike diſtricts in Spain, in Gaul and in Syria, with 


the kingdom of Egypt, and all the great military ſtations and 


reſorts of the legions on the Euphrates, the Danube, and the 


Rhine. Some time afterwards, under pretence of a war which 
aroſe in Dalmatia, he accepted of this 8 es e 
3 een eee A Man 8 had 
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„5 it was underſtood, that the emperor and the Senate; in their qua- 
| en! rms partners in the ſovereignty; ſnould have the nomination of 
| governors in their reſpeQive-provinces j that thoſe-named| by the Se. 
nate ſhould be civil officers merely, with the title of Proconſul, but 
without the power of the ſword or any military rank, and they 
were not to remain in office longer than one year, thut the officers 
to be named by the emperor, were to have military rank, with the 
title of Proprætor, and were to act in the capacity of his lieutenants, 
accountable ure eres wy and 3 _ Wann during his 
pleaſure Ae Hy 

From the reforitiitivcs which Odin now, rey in the eftablith- 
ment of the provinces, it appeared that he himſelf clearly underſtood 
the circumſtances by which thoſe members of the empire had be- 
come too great for the head, and by which the dependencies of the 
republic had become the means of its ruin; that he looked back to 
the ſteps, by which the firſt Cæſar and himſelf had advanced to domi- 
nion, and wiſhed to efface the track, in order that no one might fol- 
low it, or employ the ſame means to ſupplant himſelf, which Julius 
Cæſar had employed to ſubvert the republic. e eee e 
The provinces of the Roman empire had been hitherto not ſo 
much the demeſne of the commonwealth, as the property of private 
citizens, by whom they were conveyed from one to another by quick 
ſucceſſion. As they were received in truſt for the republic, without 
any particular aſſignment of a ſhare in the profits*, * great'part was 
Ne to RY ord; or where bee an to be — 
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% + Dio. Caf, An u nee eee neee 
be provincial officers under the re ublic court that uſually z attended th Theſe powers | 
had no ſalary, nor public..appeits being abuſed, it was chat the pro- 
They were underſtood to ſubſit at the ex- vincial officers ſhould be ſupplied by contract; 
pence of the provinces ; and in their jour- but the leaders of faction at Rome went forth 
nies were allowed-to impreſs horſes -ar car- to the provitices, with a power that could 
ziages, and to demand ene not be reſtrained by any rules whatever. 
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— THE ROMAN REFUBEI COC 


ſor to tlie ſtate, there was much extorted likewiſe ne 


viduals by peculation and oppreſſio eue. 
From their ſtations abroad, eee eee ee 


the ſpoils of the provinces to purchaſe importance at Rome. If they 


rapacity, and the full one brought back with quicker ſucceſſion to cor 
rupt the city: if continued too long, they acquired the force of great 


r, 
8 Ar. 
4 


monarcha, got poſſeſſion of armies and of revenue, and had ſuf- 


ficient reſources of men and money to enable them to make war on 
the ſtate. Marius and Sylla ſhewed what could be done with armies, 


levied from the oppoſite factions in the city of Rome; and Julius 


Ceſar ſhewed what uſe could be made of che extenſive territory, en- 


truſted for a continued term of years to the government of the 


ſame perſon. The republic had often tottered under the effect - 
dere e eee e eee, 
the blows that were ſtruck from the Provins ⁊ 1] 

It is evident, e n ee cc cog 
whether a common wealth or the court of a monarch, could not be 


fafe under this diſtribution of power and truſt. Meaſures were ac- ! - 


cordingly now taken by Octavius to reform the eſtabliſhment, and to 
reduce the provincial . officers to their proper ſtate of ſubordination. 
and dependance. The duties they were to leyy, and their own emolu - 
ments, were clearly aſcertained... The greater provinces were divided, - 


and ſeparate officers appointed to each diviſion. Neither men nor money 
were to be levied, without authority from the Emperor and the Se-: 


nate, nor was any officer, to whom a- ſucceſſor was appointed, to 
rr ee . 
months **, To ſecure the obſervance of theſe regulations, and to 


acceleratothe communication qo tees gar part: of the empire, an inſtitu- 
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R © OK. tian, reſembling that of the modern. polis, was hot the hit time in- 
— troduced in the ancient world. Couriers were placed at convenient 


patches. It was afterwards thought more effectual, for the purpoſe 


ſtages, with orders to forward from one to the other the public diſ- 


of intelligence, to.tranſport the original meſſenger to Rome. 

In this eſtabliſtunent, the Senate and the Emperor, in their reſpective 
civil and military characters, had their ſeveral departments, and their 
revenue. apart; what.was collected in the provinces ofethe Senate, went 


to the Ararium or public treaſury; what was collected in the provinces 


of Cæſar, went to his on coffers. The latter profeſſed being no more 


than a ſervant of the public, appointed for a limited time; but, in being 
head of the army, he ſecured the ſovereignty, and meant / ta employ the 


Senate only as an aid to retain the army within the bounds of their duty. 
In his propoſal to diveſt himſelf of the government, there was ſuſſicient 


reaſon to ſuſpect his ſincerity; but in this partial and ſuppoſed tem- 


porary reſumption of government, the artifice was ſo obvious, as to 
become. a ſpecies: of; inſult, upon the.. underſtandings, of ' mankind. 
The Romans, nevertheleſs, on. this memorable occaſion had learned 


to be courtiers, could. affect to want. penetration and .conceal their 


ſantiments. 

The Senate, in return to the eee eee a of the 
government, proceeded. to diſtinguiſh his perſon, and even the place 
of his reſidence, by. many honorary decrees. They took into their 
ſerious conſideration, by what title he ſhould for the future be known. 
That of King had always been odius at Rome; that of ictator had 
been feared, ever ſince the ſanguinary exerciſe of its powers by Sylla, 
and it had been formally aboliſhed by. law, ſoon after the. demiſe of 
Julius Cæſar. The; name of Romulus was propoſed, and. thought 
due to. OQayins, as the ſecond founder of Rome; but this name he 
himſelf rejected, not on account of the ridicule conveyed in it, but 
on account of the implication of kingly power. The title of Au- 

| 8 guſtus 
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or TAT ROMAN REBUBETE.: 


giftus was in the end accepted by him, rather as an expreſſion of CH A r. 
perſonal reſpect, than as a mark of en e unprecedented dig= Gann 


nity in the commonwealth. 


While the Senate beſtowed on their As the title of Auguſtus, 


they ordered that the court of his palace ſhould be for ever Hung with 
laurel, the badge of victories that were ever freth in the rhitids of the 


People, and with wreaths of oak, the uſual diſtinction of thoſe who - 


had ſaved a fellow citizen; in token that the Roman People wete 
continaully preſerved by his acceptance of the ORE; and by 
the wiſdom of his adminiſtration.” + 

Octavius from henceforward came to be known by the b 
Auguſtus. He had been fome time the object of fear, and conſe- 
quently of adulation to the People, and was now probably become 
the object of that fond admiration; with which the bulk of man- 
kind regard thoſe who are greatly elevated by fortune. Under the 
effect of this ſentiment, or ſupported by the prevalence of it, citizens 
of high rank devoted themſelves to Auguſtus, as they were told that 
the vaſſal devoted himſelf to his Lord in ſome of the barbarous can- 
tons of Spain and Gaul. They took an oath to interpoſe their per- 
ſons in all his dangers, and if he muſt die, to periſh with him. The 
dying, under pretence of bequeathing ſome legacy to Auguſtus, in- 


troduced his name in their wills, with a laviſh encomium or flattering 


character. Many appointed him ſole heir, or, together with their 
children, the joint heir of all their fortunes. Some, on their death- 
bed, bequeathed. particular ſums to defray the expence of ſacrifices 
to the Gods for this ſignal bleſſing, that Auguſtus 10as Jill my 


when mY expired. 
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N what degree tlie court which began to be paid to Auguſtus 
and which continued during his reign, proceeded from deſign and 
fervility, or reſpect and affection, we muſt endeavour to collect from 
a farther view of his life, and muſt ſuſpend our judgment until the 
ſcene of his trial is paſſed: At the late formal eſtabliſhment of the 
monarchy i in his perſon, he was in the thirty-fifth year of his age; 
and had ſtill the aſpect of youth. His complexion is ſaid to have 
been fair, his eyes bright, and his features regular and elegant. He 
was well made in his perſon, and though below the middling ſtature, 
had ſo much the proportions of a tall man, as, except when compared 
with ſome perſon who overlooked him, to appear above the ordinary 
fize. Two-and-twenty years of a life ſo little advanced, he had paſſed in 


the midſt of civil wars, and in the conteſt for empire, which was begun 


by his adoptive father, and maintained by himſelf. During ſeventeen 
of thoſe years He had himſelf been a leader of party, and veered in 


his profeſſions and conduct with every turn of fortune; at one time 


courting the Senate, by affecting the zeal of a citizen in behalf of the 
republic; at another time courting the veterans, by affecting concern 
for their intereſts, and a zeal to revenge their late general's death. 
He oppoſed himfelf to Antony; or joined with him as ſuited with 
the ſtate of his affairs; made or broke concerts with the other leaders 
of faction, made and unmade treaties of marriage; even had intrigues 
of pleaſure with women to forward ſome political deſign * ;. and at an 
age" when other young men have ſcarcely any object but Plevſare, 
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 facrificed. every ſuppoſed private or publie connection, and every CHAT. 
friend and every enemy to his ambition, ds — 


conſideration of his own conveniency. 


Buy ſuch c 


empire at the age of three - and- thirty years, the ſame age at which 
Alexander, with the greateſt efforts of ability and courage, which were 
afterwards marred by equal inſtances of intemperance and folly, effected 
the conqueſt of the Perſian monarchy. Much, no doubt, in the- - 
fortunes of men, is to be imputed to actident. To this they owe, 
at leaſt, great part of the occaſions on which they act; but the uſe of 
the occaſion, and ſometimes the preparation of it, is their own ; and 
nothing beſides the moſt conſummate abilities can, through a great 


variety of ſcenes, retain the uniform appearance of a fortunate life. 


It is true, that Octavius, with the name of Cæſar, was become con- 
venient or neceſſary to tlie military faction which he found already 
formed in the empire; that his youth, and other circumſtances, pre- 
vented the alarm which might have led his enemies to take more ef- 


fectual and earlier meaſures againſt him. But he did not fail to im- 


prove theſe advantages; affected, when neceſſary, to be the mere 
inſtrument of the army, or of the Senate, for obtaining their reſpective 
purpoſes; preſerved the ſame diſcretion in every ſtate of his fortunes; 
and, with the ſame addreſs with which he ſupplanted every rival in 


the conteſt for power, continued to avoid every offenſive: appearance 


in the model of his government, he ſtill retained the forms of the 
commonwealth ; and, beſides, the title of Auguſtus, . did not ee : 


any new-appellation of dignity or of office. 
Every, poſſible power under the republic had been implied in hi 


given to the perſon whoſe name was firſt in ful fal leader of an army, and in its ap 


tze 20lls of the Senate, and Auguſtus aſſumed tion to Oftavius, implied no pre-eminence - 
it in no other ſenſe than this ; that 2 above what other leaders had formerly en- 
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BOOK Some of them could, even Ander bas form of government, have 
— been united in the ſame perſon, as that of Augur and Pontiff, with the 


office either of Conſul or Cenſor; and there was no law to forbid the 
accumulation of ſuch dignities in the hands of the ſame. perſon, pro- 
bably becauſe it was deemed ſuthciently difficult to arrive at any of 
them apart. To conſtitute a deſpotic power, therefore, provided that 


theſe titles could be united in the ſame perſon, it was not neceſſary to 


introduce any new forms of office, nor even to aſſume the name of Dic- 
tator. It was more effectual to unite the prerogatives of ſeparate ſtations 
in the perſon of one man, or to beſtow them on perſons, who would be 
content to employ them at the pleaſure of a maſter ; and this me- 
thod accordingly being ſuited to the wary policy and affected mo- 
deſty of Octavius, could not eſcape him in the choice of his model. 

In the charaQter of Conſul, the new emperor prelided in the Se- 
nate, and was firſt executive magiſtrate in the city. In the cha- 
rafter of Tribune he could not only ſuſpend all proceedings, whether 
of adminiſtration, of public.council, or of juſtice ; but likewiſe could 
puniſh with inſtant death any breach. of the peace, or any attempt 
that was made on his own perſon. In the capacity of Cenſor, 
which was now comprehended in the office of Conſul, he was the 
fountain of honour, could pry into every citizen's private life, and 
could promote or degrade, at pleaſure, every perſon who had courted 
his favour, or incurred his diſlike. In the capacity of Augur and 


Pontiff he could over-rule the ſuperſtition of the times; and, laſt of 


all, in the capacity of Imperator, or head of the army, he held, at his 
diſpoſal, all the forces of the empire, both by ſea and by land. The 
republic, at the ſame. time, retained. moſt of its forms, There were 


meetings of the Senate, and aſſemblies of the Peogle 3 there were 


Joyed. Theſe titles, indeed, by being from of them into Prince and Emperer, are applied 
henceforward appropriated. to the ſovereign, only to royal perſons, and the lovereigns of 
acquired, by degrees, their ſigniſicance in extenſive dominion. | 


4 cx language; and in our tranſlation abe 5 


elections. 
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ſaves ena@ed; and eleQions made; aflkiry'proceeded as uſual in the © 7 AP. 
name of che Conſal, the Cenſor, the Augur, and Tribune of the — 


People. The only change which had happened, and that which the 
empetor endes voured to diſguiſe, was, that he himſelf acted in all 


theſe capacities, and dictated every reſolution in the Senate, and 


eee ere e 323 pretended 


undd annum of mi government, however, which 
were preſerved by Octavius, we are not to ſuppoſe, that there was 
any; image of that mixed conſtitution, which ſubſiſts with | ſo much 


advantage in ſome of the kingdoms of modern Europe - The Ro- 


man Senate, under the Eraperors, was no more than a ſpecies of privy 
council; of which the metubers were named or diſplaeed by the prince; 
and which, under ſome ſpecious- appearances- of freedom in their 
ſpeech, were actually the mere inſtruments of his will. | 

The Comitia; or Aſſemblies of the People, bad ſtil Tefs'of their 
original dignity or power. We have had octaſion to obſerve, that 
eren under the republic, when the number of citizens,” fit to array 


in the field of Mars, amounted to no more than four hundred thou — 


ſand men; it: was impoſſible that any adequate number could be 
aſſembled for any purpoſe of legiſlation or election. In the preſent 
times; when the muſters extended to four millions, and the Roman 
citizens were diſperſod over the whble empire, the aſſembly of any 
proportionable number was till more impractĩcable. No precautions 
had ever been taken; even under the republic, to prevent the great 


was it ever» aſcertained. what numbers Were nereſſary to conſtitutè 


a legal, aſſembly... In conſequence of this defect, in the latter times 

of the republic, any tumultuary meeting, however thinly or partially” 

allembled,, took the ſacred name of the Roman People, and gave 

otkcers to the State, or laws to. the commonwealth. - Every faction 
B which, 


wregulazities-t© which the aſſemblies of the People were expoſed, nor 


2% which, cby violence or ſurpriſe, coul. ſeiae the place of the aſſembly, 


— — ſo a8 to exclude their opponents, were | maſters of che elections, or 


3 now made by Octavius, and which be meant * 
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Atter Julius Ceſar had taken poſfoflom of the reitys he had ho dif- 


Geulty in commanding the elections, or the reſolutions of the People; 


he even planned the ſucceſſion that was to take place in his abſence; 
and, being to ſet out for Aſia, he named the officers of State for five 


years. The Triumvirs, in like circumſtances, fixed the ſueceſſion for 
different periods of an equal and greater length ; and it was now un- 


derſtood, that the offioes of State, though under the ſhew of popular 
election, were actually filled up by the emperoo r. 


The apparent reſpect which, under the preſent eſtabliſument, was 
paid to civil forms implied no abatement of the military power. On 
the contrary, inſtead of weakening, it ſerved to ſupport, as uſual, 


the authority of that government, under which theſe forms were ob- 
ſerved. By flattering the People with an idea that their political conſe - 
them to the ſtate of degradation into which they were fallen. It veſted 
litical coſideration which he could employ in ſupport of his military 
of troops, who might think themſelves intitled to ſubvert what they 
alone had eſtabliſned. It enabled him to treat their mutinies as acts 
of treaſon; and as crimes of ſtate. He was no longer obliged to 
court their favour, or to affect condeſcenſion, in order to obtain 
their obedience. He accordingly, in conſequence of tlie late votes 
of the Senate, changed the ſtyle of his addreſs to the legious, calling 
them Milites, not Commilitones; Soldiers,” mum 


merly. r s as * 


This was probably the ck amount of the political” eſtabliſn- 
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lock on which to,ingraft his military power. The Senate and aſſem- © H A f. 
blies-of the People were retained: only in name, and were far from — 


having the energy of collateral members, in the government, ſuch, as 
could check or controul the perpetyal executive, which was now eſta- 
bluſhed in che gmpire: but we hall neyerthelcis be diſappointed, if, 
upon a ſuppoſition of abſolute, power in the emperor, we expect, ig 
his court, the ſplendor. and magnificence of a royal eſtate. 
Ocdavius ſtill lived in the houſe of Hortenſius, a Roman Senator, 
which he occupied without making any addition to it, either in point 
of dimenſion or ornament. The equipage, zetinue, or accommoda- 
tion of the imperial family was not compoſed for ſhow and magni- 
ficence, as in monarchies long eſtabliſhed, Such an attempt in the 
eyes of a decayed republic might have had an improper effect, might 
have moved enyy, and not procured reſpect. The emperor indeed 
was attended with an armed guard ; but this was intended for ſafety, 
and not for parade. He preſerved, in his own, perſon, che exterior 
appearances of a citizen, was accoſted by the ſimple name of Cæſar, 
took his place in the Senate, in the theatre, in the public aſſembly, 
in the bench of judges. At funerals he pronounced the oration that 
was delivered in honour of the dead; and even at the bar appeared 
in behalf of his clients. The females of his houſe. preſerved the 
virtue of notable houſe-wives, and fabricated, with has on bande, 
the ſtuffs which he wore in his dreſs, 
In reſpe& to. manners, and appearance of ſtate, 8 with 
his family, was not raiſed above the condition of citizens ; but he had 
full compeaſation in the extent and arbitrary gisch of bispower. While 
he retained the appearances of an equal, he took care to be maſter; and, 
vith no higher pretenſions than thoſe of 2 citizen, was more than a 
1 We may read in the journal of a, voyage company gens pyor 9 dy iy lm 


made by Horace, in company with Mzcenas, times. mes. Vid, Sat b. i. fat. 5. 
that much retinue, or equipage, did not ac- ne 
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B 0, OK K King! N Wulle he Tufted the Senate and Prople to retain the antient 
names and titles of ſovereignty, he with-held from them the ſubſtance 
| of any privilege whatever. He perſonated the ſimple Senator and the 
citizen with all the terrors of military power in his hands, and 
preſerved the force of a tyrant, becauſe ppg gs aſſume navel 
ctdence and authority of a legal monarch.” bp 8 er, r 25510 
If in this account of the ſovereig perde us our Ae 
tons of grandeur are not fulfilled,” his dominions will ſurpaſs the 
higheſt and moſt enlarged conception we can form of their greatneſs. 
The Roman empire contained within itſelf, and iti a very entire and po- 
pulous condition, what had been the ſeat or territory of many fumous 
republics and extenſive empires, or what Has ſince, in modern times, 
5 upon the revival of nations, furniſhed their poſſeſſions to no leſs 
conſiderable ſtates and great monarchies. As it had ſwallowed up 
the ſtates of Italy and Greece, Macedonia, the Leſſer Aſia, Syria, 
Egypt, Carthage, Numidia, Spain, and Gaul to the Rhine and the 
Danube; ſo there have ſprung from its ruins many ſtates now formed 
within the Alps, the kingdoms of Portugal, Spain, and France, with 
all the diviſions of the Ottoman empire in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 
Theſe are its fragmetits, or 4 ek 7 7 rege: of rw it 
was compoſed. 
This empire el to cn within ieſelf, all the moſt fa- 
vourable parts of the earth; at leaſt, thoſe parts on which the human 


have, in reſpect to ingenuity and courage, poſſeſſed a diſtinguiſhed 
ſuperiority. It extended to. a variety. of climates, and contained 
lands diverſified i in reſpect to ſicuation and ſoil, diſtributing the pro- 
ductions of nature and art, ſo as to render its different diviſions 
mutually uſeful and ſübſervient to each other. The communication. 


between cheſe parts, though rexiote, was ealy, * by a ſea Which, 
| with 
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with the ſpecies, of ſhippiag then in uſe, and with the meakure of fell 
which the mariner then poſſeſſed, could be eaſily navigate. 

Ihe Mediterranean being received into the boſom of this empire, 
gave tot the whole a greater extent of coaſt, and to the inland parts 
an eaſier acceſs to navigation, than could be obtained by any different 


diſtribution of its land and water. In conſequence of this circum- 


ſtance, the coaſts of the, Roman empire, without meaſuring minutely 
round the indentures of creeks and promontories, and even without 
including the outline of ſome conſiderable as well as many ſmaller 
iſlands, may be computed at thirteen thouſand miles ; an extent 
which, if ſtretched into a ſingle line, would exceed half the circum- 
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ference of the earth. Over this extenſive coaſt, the empire was far- 


niſhed with numerous ſea-ports, and the frequent openings of gulphs 
and navigable rivers ; ſo that, notwithſtanding the gteat extent of its 
territory, the diſtance of any inland place, aum * 
ſea, does not appear to exceed two hundred miles. | 

In forming this mighty dominion, the republic had united, cider 
its territories, all the principal ſeats of induſtry then known in the 
weſtern world, had come into poſſeſſion of all the ſea- ports the moſt 
famous for ſhipping, and for the reſidence of merchants, who had 
conducted the carrying trade of the world. Its ſubjects were poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the profitable arts, and having all the means and inſtru- 
ments of trade, might be expected to reap all the fruits of commerce. 
But, in making theſe acquiſitions, the capital of the empire had been 
a place of arms, and a mere nurſery of ſtateſmen and warriors, 
more occupied with the ideas of ſpoil: and further conqueſt, than with 
the attentions neceſſary to promote the induſtry or the Proſperity of 
the nations ſubjected to its power. And it is probable that the Ro- 
mans, in reducing ſo many ſeparate nations to the condition of pro- 
vinces, greatly impaired the ſources of W at che ſame t time that 
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It might be hoped, that the peace nor given 6s We aiples; U 
protection which every province was to receive agaitiſt the avarice- 
and rapacity of ſubordinate oppreſſors, would revive the purſuit of 
Tucrative arts, and encourage the Roman traders to ſettle Whefe the 
natives were not in capacity to purſue the advantages of their ſituation. 
But even theſe circumſtances, without the aid of » Happier govern- 
ment thin that which was now eſtabliſhed, were not fufficient to 
repair the damage formerly ſuſtained by the provinces in their re- 
-da@tion und ſubſequent oppreflion. 80 that although Carthage, with 
All the trading eſtabliſhments of Spain and Gaul, were united under 
equalled the fam of what might have been raifed from the —— 
and independent ſtates of which it was compoſe. 

The commercial policy of Rome was limited, in a W 
to the ſupply of Italy, and to the conveyance of what the provinces 
yielded to the treaſury of the empire. Both theſe objects were 

intruſted to mercantile companies, who farmed the revenue, and 
who made commerce ſubſervient to the buſineſs of their own. re- 
.mittances and excluſive trade. | 
It were, no doubt, matter bende We — 
of a 'revente collected from. ſo rich and ſo extenſtve a territory; but 
we are deprived of this ſatisfaction: by the ſilenee of hiſtorians, or by 
the loſs of records in which this ſubject was ſtated. Veſpaſian was 
heard to ſay, That a ſum, ſuppoſed equal to about three hundred 
and thirty millions ſterling, was required annually to ſupport the 
Vb e $506 NA PERL wee | 
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or ſevere-in his exactions, might be ſuppoſed to exaggerate the ne- 0 HA B. 
-celſities of the State; but as this ſum is beyond the bounds of credi won . 
hility,. and muſt lead us to ſuſpect a miſtake in the numbers, it will 
not enable us to form any probable conjecture of the truth. 

Under the republic, both the treaſury of the State, and the for- 

tunes of individuals, were ſupplied, in a great meaſure, by the ſpoils. 
of vanquiſhed enemies, brought to the capital with great oſtenta- 
tion by every victorious general. To this ſource of revenue we may 

gether with the ieee that were exacted from the 
provinces. 

Julius Czfar 8 at once, into the treaſury ſixty-five ng 

ſand talents, or above twelve millions and a half ſterling. As the 

luſtre of a triumph depended very much on the ſums that were car- 

ried in proceſſion, and placed in the Capitol, Roman officers were 
more faithful ſtewards of the plunder taken from their enemies, than 
they were probably of any other public truſt. 

It had been, for ſome time; the practice of the Romans to lay 
every burden on the conquered provinces, and to exempt themſelves... 
This policy is dated from the conqueſt of Macedonia, the ſpoils of 
which kingdom being joined to their former acquiſitions, put them 
in condition to effectuate this exemption. It was, however, but of ſhort - 
duration. The practice of taxing citizens was reſumed in time of the 
civil, wars, and the privilege, or rather the mere defignation of Ro- 
mans, -being extended to the inhabitants of many parts of the empire, . 
all the burdens that were borne by any ſubjects were, at the ſame - 
time, brought home into kaly, and; all N -v. r 0 
dually removed. 

Vader the eſtabliſhment now ia eee 
diſcontinued, or became leſs frequent; and the returns made to the 
weaſury, from the ſpoil of enemies, failed in Proportion; but the 

7 . 
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avidity of receiving preſents, the worſt form under which extortion 


= can be exerciſed, was ſtill indulged, and, 45 in every her dcſpo- 


tical government, became a conſiderable engine of oppreſſion *. 80504 


The republic, for the moſt part, in the latter periods of her con- 
queſts, entered on the poſſeſſion of territories without any capitula- 

tion, and conſidered not only the ſovereignty, but the property 
likewiſe of the land and of . its inhabitants, as devolving upon them- 
ſelves. They, in ſome inſtances, ſeized on the perſons as well as 
the effects of the vanquiſhed, and ſet both to ſale. They leaſed the 
lands at conſiderable quit-rents, or leaving them in the hands of the 
original proprietors, exacted, under the appellation of tithes, or 
fifths of corn, fruit, and cattle, a proportion. of the produce, By 


diverſifying the tax, the burden was made to fall upon different | ſub- 


jects, or was exacted from different perſons, and by theſe means the 
whole amount was leſs eaſily computed, or leſs ſenſibly felt. The 
Romans, in continuing the taxes which they found already eſta- 


| liſhed in the countries they had conquered, or by impoſing ſuch new 


ones as ſuited their own character as conquerors, ſet examples of 
every ſpecies almoſt that is known in the hiſtory of mankind. They 
levied cuſtoms at ſea-ports, exciſes on many articles of conſumption, 
and a conſiderable capitation or poll-tax, in which they made no 
diſtinction of rank or fortune. Theſe modes of taxation, already 


| known under the republic, and various in different provinces, now 


began to be regulated upon the maxims of a general policy extending 
over the whole empire. 
Some of the burdens laid by Octavius, as that which was impoſed 


on the value of goods expoſed to ſale, were charged directly for the 
benefit of the army as a fund for the diſcharge of their pay, or an im- 


There being no rule by which to limit carry him, ſtill eee ee 
. the extent of a preſent, the perſon who re- and employs terror and force to extort what 
ceives it, allowing the giver to proceed as far en to receive as a | all | 
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Fo ſupply hoo their ſubliftence:or cloathing ; and by this fort of C H 15 P. 
impropriation were. unalterably fixed. The country, where any 2 


troops were quartered, was charged, for their uſe, with ſupplies of 
ſtraw, forage, carriages, corn, bread, proviſions, and even clothing. 
From. ſuch. particulars. we may form ſome conception of the mode 
and tendency of Roman taxation, although we have no · certain ac- 
counts, or even probable eonjecture, of the amount of the whole. 
Under the preſent or preceding ſtate of the Roman government, there: 
was no principle.operating in behalf of the ſubject, beſides the ſpon-- 
taneous humanity or juſtice of thoſe who exerciſed the ſovereignty ;: 
and as the provinces under the republic had been ill protected againſt: 
the rapacity of Proconſuls and Proprætors, they were now conſidered, 
together with the republic itſelf, as the property of a maſter ; and the. 


examples of taxation, that were ſet by either, may inſtruct a ſovereign 


how to profit by the wealth of his ſubjects, rather than admoniſt a free 
people how to conſtitute a revenue, with the leaſt inconvenience to, 
themſelves, or the leaſt poſſible injury to the-ſources of wealth. 

The ſituation of Italy, and the diſtribution of land. and water in its 
neighbourhood, had made navigation familiar to the Romans in the 
earlieſt ages of the republic. A conſiderable part of their force, in. 
many of their wars, conſiſted in ſhipping. The battle of Actium, 
which decided the fate of the empire, was fought at ſea; and although 
the Romans, at tliis date, had ſubdued every nation within reach of 
their ſeas, and had no enemy to fear on- that element; yet the tranſ- 


port of armies, the ſafety of their navigation, and the ſuppreſſion 


of piracies, by which the ſupply of corn, and the conveyance of the 


public revenue from the provinces, were often interrupted; made 


a naval force, and a proper diſtribution of guard ſhips, 0 the 
peace and government of the empire. e 51% » 
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Hadiiatic Gulph ; one at Forum Julii, on the oppoſite ſide of the 


VL 
— peninſula; and a third at Miſenum, the principal promontory or 


| thead-land of Campania. Beſides theſe, there. were numbers of 
armed veſſels deſtined to ply in all the gulphs and. navigable rivers 
throughout the empire. 

The ordinary military eſtabliſhment conſiſled of about five-and- 
forty legions, beſides cavalry and city and provincial traops, The 
whole, reckoning each legion, with its attendants and officers, at fix 
thouſand men, and making a reaſonable allowance for cavalry, may 
have amouated to three hundred thouſand. . Of the manner in which 


this army was diſtributed, the following particulars only are men- 


tioned : on the Rhine, there were ſtationed eight legions ; on the 
Danube, two; on the frontiers of Syria, four; in Spain, three; 
in Africa, in Egypt, in Myſia, and Dalmatia, each two legions; in 
the city were nine, or, according to others, ten cohorts, in the capa- 
city of guards, or Prætorian bands, to attend the perſon of the em- 


peror ; and, together with theſe, three cohorts of a thouſand men 


each, intended as a city watch, to be employed in preſerving the 


peace, . enen 


diſorder ?, 

For the farther 8 of the empire, conſiderable territories on 
the frontier, which might have been eaſily occupied by the Roman 
arms, were ſuffered to remain in the poſſeſſion of allies, dependant 
princes, or free cities and republican ſtates, who, owing their ſafety to 


the ſupport of the Roman power, formed a kind of barrier againſt 


its enemies, were vigilant to obſerve, and ready to oppoſe every at- 
tempt af invaſion, and were prepared to co-operate with the Roman 
armies, and to ſupport them with ſtores and proviſions as oft as they 
had occaſion to act in their neighbourhood. The republic had ever 

7, Tacitus, lib. 6 | 
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cultivated ſuch alliances with powers that were contiguous to the place 
of their operations ; and frequently, after having made the defence 
of their ally the pretence of a war, and after having availed them- 
ſelves of his aſſiſtance, they, upon occaſion. of ſome breach or quarrel, 
joined the ally himſelf to the conqueſt which he had aſſiſted them to 
make: The ſame policy which. had been uſeful in acquiring ou 
dominion of ſo great an empire, was ſlill employed for its ſafety. 

purſuance of this policy, the kings of Mauritania, of the 3 


ated under the denomination of allies, as advanced parties on the 


ſupport, were ready to withſtand every enemy by whom _— own 
peace, or Wat of the Romans, w was 1 likely o * e 
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of the Leſſer and Greater Armenia, of * Cappadocia, Commagne, Ga- 
latia and Pamphilia, with Paphlagonia, Colchis and Judza, toge- 
ther with the republican ſtates of Rhodes, Cyrené, Piſidia and Lycia, | 


frontiers of the empire, and encouraged by the proſpect of a powerful 
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The Family and Court of Auguftut——This pretended Refgnation of 
_ the Empire renewed.——The exerciſe of his Power becomes 10%. 


Agi. Deatb of Agrippa. 


IN the Roman empire, thus lubjected t to a W though 


planted with races of men the moſt famed for activity and vigour, 
it has been obſerved, that the materials of hiſtory became leſs fre- 
quent and leſs intereſting than they had been in the times of the re- 
public, while confined to much narrower bounds. Under the do- 
minion of a ſingle perſon, all the intereſting exertions of the national, 
the political, and the military ſpirit over great parts of the earth, were 
ſuppreſſed. Even in the capital of the world, ſo lately agitated with 
every difference of opinion or interfering of intereſts, the operations 
of government itſelf were become filent and ſecret. Matters of 
public concern, conſidered as the affairs of an individual, were 
adjuſted to his conveniency, and directed by his paſſions, or by 
thoſe of his family, relations, or domeſtics. The liſt of ſuch per- 


fons accordingly, with their characters, diſpoſitions, and fortunes, 


make 2 \princigal-part in the . hiſtory OT 
empire. 

Auguſtus ftill td to employ Mecznas and du as the 
chief inſtruments of his government. To their abilities and conduct, 
in their reſpective departments, he in a great meaſure owed the 
proſperous ſtate of his affairs. He likewiſe perſevered in his attach- 
ment to Livia, whoſe ſeparation from her former huſband has been 
already mentioned. Together with the mother, he received into 
his family her two ſons, Tiberius and Druſus. Of theſe Tiberius, 
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bern in the year of the battle of Philippi, was now about twelve © H A r. 
years old; Druſus, of whom ſhe was pregnant at the time of her 


marriage with Octavius, and whom ſhe brought forth about three 
months afterwards, was now about ſeven years old. 


The emperor having no children by Livia, had offspring only 
a daughter, famous by the name of Julia, born to him by Scribonia, 


the relation of Sextus Pompeius, with whom he had contracted a + 
marriage of political conveniency, and of ſhort duration. Next to 


this daughter, in point of conſanguinity, were his ſiſter Octavia, the 
widow, firſt of Marcellus, and afterwards of Antony, with her chil- 


dren by both her huſbands. Among theſe were, by her firſt huſ- 


band, Marcella, married to Agrippa, and the young Marcellus 


who being married to the emperor's daughter Julia, was looked upon 
as the undoubted repreſentative of the Octavian and Julian families, 
and heir to the fortunes of Cæſar. 


„ the immediate 


ſequel of this narration will principally refer; and ſuch are the out- 
ſet and firſt conſiderable lines of a very long reign, of which the ma- 
terials will not furniſh, nor the profeſſed intention of this Hiſtory 
require, a long or minute detail. 
Ĩ)bhe eſtabliſhment now made by Auguſtus has e rden. 
the revolution of which it was propoſed to give an account. The 
deſpotiſm, though exerciſed under the name of republic, and in the 
form of a temporary and legal inſtitution, being in reality abſolute, 
and without any qualification of mixed government, it could not be 


doubted. that the ſame powers would be continued after. the period 


for which they were now granted ſhould expire, and that the empire, 
lor-thy nnn but 


; In leon do hl young man, Virgil, in Si qua fata aſpera rumpas, "__ 
flattering Auguſtus, has compoſed ſo many Wee er Aur he's 
n een 
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22 * in what form of ſueceſſion, or with what immediate effect on the 
character and condition of thoſe who were ſubject to it, remain to 
be collected from the ſequel of this and a few of the following reigns. 
Military government is almoſt a neceſſary reſult of the abuſe of 
liberty, or, in certain extremities of this evil, appears to be the ſole 
remedy that ean be applied. But, in order to know with how 
much care the evil itſelf ought to be avoided, we * e like- 
wiſe to the full effects of the cure. 

It appears from the particulars which have hs tated; wane to 
the firſt uſes which Octavius made of his power, that he was not 
to be caught in the ſnare into which many others have fallen in con- 
ſequence of great ſucceſs. In his proſperity he ſtill retained his 
vigilance; his caution, and his induſtry, and relied upon theſe 

alone for the preſervation of what he had gained. Though now 
- ſecured by the pretended forms of a legal eſtabliſhment, he continued 
attentive to what was paſſing in every part of the empire, frequently 
withdrew- from the ſeats of adulation and pleaſure in the city of 
| I Rome to viſit the provinces; and, without any view to conqueſt, or 
4 : purpoſe of oſtentation whatever, gave his preſence where any affairs 
| of moment were in dependance, merely to extend the effects of his 

government, and to realize the dominion he had planned. 

The peace which immediately followed the victories obtained on 
the coaſt of Epirus and in Egypt, was the circumſtance on which 
Auguſtus chiefly relied for the recommendation of his government, and 
he ſeems, from inclination as well as policy, to have early entertained 
a- maxim favourable te peace with foreign nations, and which he 
afterwards openly inculcated, that the bounds of ibe empire bond 
vet be extended. He himſelf had made ſome. acquiſitions in Dal- 
matia and in Panonia. But his object, in making war in thoſe 
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cbuntries, had been,” rather to exerciſe Weben the © _ Ap. 
eonteſt he expeQted with Antony, than for any purpoſe of extend- — 
ing his conqueſts; and he reduced Egypt to a province, merely to 6 
extirpate the laſt remains of his rival's party, and to prevent fur- 

ther moleſtation from that rich and powerful kingdom. In his firſt 

plan of operations eommunicated to the Senate, he expreſſed his dif- 

poſition to acquieſce in the preſent extent of the empire; but it was 

neceſſary to ſecure the frontier from invaſions, and to aſcertain, though 

not to extend, its bounds. Soon after his new model of govern- 

ment was eſtabliſhed, he took meaſures accordingly to "repreſs the - 

diſorder ' which ſubſiſted in ſome of the provinces, and to reduce to 

obedience fomE cantons on which the State had already à claim "of 
ſovereignty, though not fully acknowledged. He proceeded to 

puniſh others, who, at the breaking out of the civit wars, had taken 

advantage of the general diſtraction of the empire to reſume their 
independency, or to make war on the Roman ſettlements. | He had 

examples of both ſorts to contend with in different parts; in Thrace, 

on the Rhine, and 4 the Alps, but nelly in Spain; - 


Of all the provinces kat became ſubject | to Rome, thoſe 'ﬆ Spain 
had been the moſt difficult acquiſiti tion ; inſomuch that, after all the 
wars ſo frequently renewed i in that country, there were {till ſome war- | 
like cantons who continued to maintain their independence. Among: ; | | 
theſe the Aſtures and Cantabri being i in actual rebellion, the Emperor 
himſelf, at the head of a powerful army, ſtill pretending a deſign to in 
vade Britain, paſſed into Gaul, and there having fixed a rate of taxation 
for the province, turned into Spain. He obliged the rebels, upon his 
approach, to quit their uſual habitations, and retire to the mountalns. 
But finding that they were likely to protract the war, and to engage 
dia in a ſueceſſion of tedious and indeciſive operations, he runs bis 


or Nations inhabing the mountainows cot of the By of zen. : . Co 
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BOOK quarters at Tarraco *, and left the command of the army employed 
3 on this ſervice to C. Antiſtius and Caxiſius. Soon after his arrival at 
Tarraco he entered on his eight Conſulate. From that place he ſent 
— Cir Terentius Varro to quell a rebellion of the Salafſi and the other na- 
altas Tabus tions of the Alps, and ſent M. Vincius ta puniſh ſome German 
— 5 tribes, by whom the Roman traders frequenting their country, or 
v. C. l. che among them, had been, maſſacred· He himſelf, while his 
Imperator generals were employed in thele ſervices, remained two years at his 
NI. Judas Quarters in Spain; and upon the. elapſe of his cight e. re- 


— 0e. ſumed that office for the ninth time. 


ut. 37. Puring the reſidence of Auguſtus in Spain, „ re· 


ference or appeal from the Parthians, ſubmitting to his deciſion a 
conteſt for the throne of their kingdom. The competitors were 
Phraates and Tiridates. The firſt having been in poſſeſſion, was 

expelled by a powerful inſurrection of the people in favour of his 


rival: but, after a little time, having aſſembled his forces and his 


allies, he attacked Tiridates, obliged him to fly in his turn, and to 
take refuge in the contiguous province of the Roman empire. This 
exile, having the ſon of his rival a priſoner, proceeded to Rome, and 
from thence to the quarters of the emperor in Spain. At the ſame 
time arrived an embaſſy from Phraates, then in actual poſſeſſion of 
the throne, deſiring that Tiridates ſhould be delivered up to him, and 
that his ſon ſhould be reſtored. Both parties offered honourable 
terms to the Romans, particularly the reſtoration of all the captives, 
and of all the trophies taken either from Craſſus or from Antony, in 
their unfortunate invaſions of that kingdom. 
Auguſtus willingly accepted of theſe terms; but affecting to refer 
the Parthian diſpute to the Roman Senate, gave inſtructions that the 


ad + Tarragona: Ven | ib, vi. c. 21. Velleius. Liv. Epitome, 
Dio. Caſſ. lib, li, 632 bz. oha. lib. cxxxiv. Dio. Caſſ. lib, lui, c. 33. 
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ſon of Phraates ſhould be reſtored to his father, but that Tiridates CHAP. 
ſhould not be delivered up to his enemy — | 

By this tranſaction, though a pacific one, the diſgrace incurred by 
the Roman legions in Parthia was ſuppoſed to be entirely effaced. 
And it being ſaid that Auguſtus, on this occaſion, had performed, by 
the authority of his name, what other Roman leaders had attempte 
in vain by force of arms, he had a variety of honours decreed to 
him by the Senate. It paſſed, among other reſolutions, that his 
name ſhould be inſcribed among thoſe of the gods in the addreſs 
of the public hymns ; that one of the Roman tribes ſhould be named 
the Julian Tribe, in honour: of him; that he ſhould wear tlie tri- 
umphal crown at all public entertainments; that all Roman Senators, 
who had been preſent at any of his victories, ſhould attend his tri- 
umphs dreſſed in purple robes j that the anniverſary of bis return to 
Rome ſhould be obſerved as a feſtival z- that he ſhould have the 
nomination of perſons to be honoured with the prieſthood, and ſhould: 
fill up the lift to any numbers he thought proper. From this time: 
forward, accordingly, the number was ſuppoſed to be unlimited. 

Soon after the eonclufiort of this negociation with the Parthians, the 
operations of the armies in and Germany were brought to a 
ſuccefsfal period, Caius Aftiſtius being attacked by the Cantabri, 
obtained a complete victory, and obliged that people again to take 
ſeparate retreats in the woods and mountains, where numbers of. 
them were reduced by famine, and others, being inveſted in their 
ſtrong holds, and in danger of . e ce * 
own hands. 

Carifius was equally” muesli againſt the Aſturi'; Ages ben 
nen | 


6 Juſtin, lib, xlii. c. 9. g. Dio. N en lizi, c. 33» eee lid. 8 2 | 
Dio. Call, Iib. Iii. c. 25. 4 ] 
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Terentius Varro, having invaded the Salafl, or Piedmonteſe, on 


Ces — quarters, made them agree to pay a contribution, and, under 


pretence of levying it, ſent an army in ſeparate diviſions, into their 
country; and thus having them at his mercy, exerciſed a cruelty of 
which too many examples are to be found in every period of antient 
hiſtory. He ordered, that all the children and youth of the nation, 
thus taken by ſurptize, ſhould be put up for ſale; the buyer being re- 
quired to come under engagements, that none of this unhappy people, 
thus ſold for ſlaves, ſhould be reſtored to freedom, or allowed to 


return to their own country, till after an interval of twenty years 


About the ſame time Auguſtus received from the army the title of 
Imperator, and from the Senate the offer of a triumph, on account 
of the victories gained by his lieutenants. The laſt of theſe honours he 
declined; but took occaſion to exhibit games in Spain, in name of 


his nephew Marcellus and of his ſtep-ſon Tiberius, whom he wiſhed 


to recommend to the army by this act of munificence. He likewiſe 
diſtributed lands, both in Spain and in the Ciſalpine Gaul, to the 


ſoldiers who were diſcharged from the legions, and on this occaſion 


built the Auguſta Emeritorum in Spain, and the Auguſta Prætoria 
on the deſcent of the Alps towards Italy. In conformity with his 
general plan of dividing the provinces, he ſeparated Spain into three 
governments, the Beœtica, Luſitanica, and Taraconenſis. The firſt was 
included under the department af the 0 che other two had 
been reſerved to himſelf. -. . - | 

Gaul was, at the ſame time, divided into Four ol Wag govern- 
ments; the Narbonenſis, Acquitania, Lugdunenſis, and Celtica or 
Belgica. Upon this increaſe of the number of provinces, additional 
officers, particularly in the capacity of Quæſtors, became neceſſary. 
All who had, for ten years preceding the date of theſe arrangements, 


* Dio. Caff. lib, Iii. c. 25. © Nom Merida, © Nom Aofta. 
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held. the oe ef Queſtor: in the city, Without ſucceeding to any * 
eee ee e e the vacant — 


ſtations. 1 10 544 234 


The eee bythe ne 0 
of the army in different quarters of the empire, the gates of Janus 
once ſmore wrere ſhut, and a column was erected on a ſummit of the 
Alps, bearing an inſcription, with the names of forty-eight ſeparato 
nations or cantons, who were now reduced to ee n the 

auſpices of Auguſtus nt 266 teren en 2 

The emperor being on his return to nme, n ps ark 729. 
of a tenth Conſulate, the ceremony of his admiſſion into office was 10mo. C. 
performed before his arrival on the firſt of January, with a renewal 1 
of the oaths formerly taken by the People, that they would obſerve — * 
his decrees: _ The Senate, at the ſame time, being informed that he 
intended to make a donation to the People, amounting to a hundred 
denarii for each perſon; but that, from reſpect to the laws which - F 
gave them a negative on ſuch donations, he meant to defer the pub- | 
lication of his intention until he had their conſent ; they immediately 
paſſed a decree, giving him full exemption from every law or form 
of the commonwealth, and empowering him to govern in all mat- 
ters according to his own will. This decree, of which the eſſect 
was not ſo much to veſt him with any new Powers, as to remove 
the veil from that power of which he was already poſſeſſed, it is 
probable, from his caution in other matters, he would have gladly 
avoided. At his return, aſter ſo long an abſence, he was received 
by all orders of men with every demonſtration of joy. Having al- 
ready been flattered in his own perſon with every mark of Aiſtincion 
and honour, he was now. courted in the perſon of his favourite ne- 
phew Marcellus. This young man was admitted, by a formal deere, 


n, Ub. air. e. 1. Dio. Cafl, lib, I. c. 28. 
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1 99 K do a place in the Senate among the members of Prætorian rank, and 
— was allowed. to ſue for the Conſulate ten years before the legal age. 


Livia too had a ſhare in theſe flatteries, by a like privilege beſtowed 


on her ſon Tiberius, though, in order to refain ſome diſtinction be- 
tween the favourite nephew and the ftep-fon of the emperor, the de- 
cree in favour of Tiberius only bore that he might *. the Con- 


ſulate five years before the legal age. A 


In the mean ime Marcellus held the office of Tale, and/Tiberius 
that of Quæſtor. The firſt, to ſignalize his magiſtracy, ordered that 


that part of the forum or ſpace in which the courts of juſtice were 


held, which till then had been always uncovered and expoſed to the 


open air, ſhould be ſhaded with a covering or awning of cloth **, - 


During the abſence. of the emperor, the plans which had been 
formed for the better government of the city, for adorning it with 
public buildings, and: for repairing the highways throughout Italy, 
were carried into execution by Agrippa. The repair of the high- 
ways had been aſſigned, in ſeparate lots, to ſuch of the Senators as 
were fuppoſed able to defray the expence of it; and, among theſe, 
the Flaminian Way had been aſſigned to-Auguſtus himſelf... The 


town was divided into quarters on diſtricts, under proper officers, 


annually choſen or taken by lot; and a watch was eſtabliſied, to pre · 


vent diſorders, and to guard againſt fire. 


The channel of the river, in a great meaſure, choked up with 
heaps of rubbiſh. from the ruins of houſes, that formed conſider- 
able banks and iſlands in the midſt of it, and, at every flood, 
forced great inundations into the ſtreets, was now effectually cleared. 


The Septa Julia, or place of aſſembly, called the Julian Place, in 


honour of the emperor, was repaired, adorned, and dedicated. A 


temple was credhed to Neptune, in memory of the late naval victories. 


0 Quantum n mutatis mori bus Catonis cenſorii qui fiertendum quoque forum muricibus 
cenſuerat. Plin, Mat, Hiſt. lib. iii. c. 20, *+ Sucton. in Auguſt, c. 29, 32+ 
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Thin ities of the Pilatus was finiſhed about this time; withia LO 


N or r were placed thoſe of Auguſtus and 

eee nne w ay; Pubiihed; by vlews 
af the power lately conferred upon him by the Senate, his intention 
to diſtribute to the citizens a hundred denarii a man. In this it 
appears that the Roman People had ſtill retained the worſt and moſt 
corrupting part of their republican privileges, chat of receiving 
gratuities in money and corn, as well as that of being frequently 
amuſed with expenſive ſhows. By the firſt they were ſupported in 
idleneſs, and by the other taught diſſipation, and made to forget 
the ſtate of political degradation into which they were fallen. At the 
games exhibited in the preceding year by the Prætor Servilius, it is 
ſaid, that three hundred bears, nen een 
beaſts, were baited or hunted down. 


The reſtoration of peace being a principal point on which nr 
valued himſelf with the Public, the gates of Janus, in a few of the 
firſt years of his reign, had been already three times repeatedly 
ſhut ”, But on a frontier ſo extenſive, beſet on the one hand by fierce 
nations, jealous of their liberties, and on the other, by armies, whoſe” 
commanders were fond of opportunities to diſtinguifh themſelves, it was 
not poſſible long to avoid every ſpecies of war. Soon after the em- 


peror had withdrawn from Spain, leaving the command in Luſitania 


to L. Amilius, the Cantabri and Aſtures, ftill impatient of the do- 
minion to which they had lately, in appearance, made a perpetual : 


ſubmiſſion, took a reſolution again to ſhake off the Roman yoke: 


Propoſing to give the firſt intimation of their defign by a ſtroke of 
importance, they drew a conſiderable part of the Roman army into 


"5 Dio. Cafl, lib, li; c. 22, &c. &e. "> Ibid, c. 27. | Wu $ueton, in Auguſt. c. 23. 
oY 3D 2 their 


* 


was placed, among the images of the gods, a ſtatue of Julius Czſar; wn 
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3 0.9K their country, under pretence of furniſhing them with a ſupply of 
— Corn; and when they found them diſperſed in ſmall parties to receive 


the propoſed diſtribution, they put the whole, or the greater part, to 
the ſword. In revenge for this piece of treachery, Æmilius laid their 
country under military execution, and by a barbarous policy, to pre- 
vent future revolts, cut off the right hands of 0 een ate 
lives he ſpared 

At the ſame times Auguſtus kimſelf, though 5 nary 
to the general ſyſtem of his reign, entertained a proje& of extending 
the Roman ſettlements, or at leaſt of making diſcoveries on the ſide 
of Arabia, and on the coaſts of the Indian ſeas., He was tempted, 
probably, by the proſpect of getting acceſs to the rare and coſtly 
commodities, which the Arabians were known to receive from In- 
dia '*, and which they ſold in the markets of Egypt and Aſia at their 
own price. He expected to refund the expence of his armament 


from the great treaſures of gold and filver which the ne were 


ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. a 
Eor this purpoſe Ælius Gallus, the Proprætor of „ Was en- 
truſted with the conduct of an expedition to the Gulph of Arabia. This 
officer ſpent a conſiderable time in fitting out a fleet of armed ſhips, 
which, he afterwards. found to be unneceſſary, as the Arabians were 


mere traders, and had no ſhips of force. In paſſing the gulph with one 
hundred and thirty tranſports, he, by the unſkilfulneſs of his ma- 


riners and pilots, ſuſtained a great lofs both in ſhipping\and; men, 
and in the delays which he afterwards incurred, or in attempting 
to penetrate the deſerts of Arabia eaſtward, he loſt a great part 
of his army, which periſhed by want of water, or- by diſeaſe, And 


thus, after a fruitleſs attempt, in which he ſpent many months, re- 
turned to. Alexandria with a ſmall part of en without having 


* Sueton, in Auguſt. lib. liii. c. 29. . * 
Strabo mentions, that in the OG thre were above 100 fipe hen. 
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gained any conifiderable advantage, or even obtained "information of © HA * 


$a ee which he'was ſent to explore ©. ZD 
While theſe tranſactions paſſed in the provinces and on the 88 110 V. c. 230. 


of the empire, Auguſtus, then reſiding at Rome, entered on an far 11mo. 
eleventh Conſulate. His colleague, in the beginning of the year, was * 
Terentius Varro Murena. But this Conſul died in office, and was erentius 


ſucceeded for the remainder of the year by C. Calpurnius Piſo. 7 S mort.” 
' Auguſtus himſelf, in this Conſulate, was taken ill ; and being ius Filo. 


ſuppoſed in danger , called his colleague, with a number of the prin- 1 


cipal Senators, i into his preſence, to receive his laſt inſtructions relating 
to the empire. The title by which he affected to hold the governs - 
ment could not ſupport him in pointing out a ſucceſſion. He ac- 
corditigly made no mention of any ſucceſſor to himſelf, but delivered 
to the Conſul Piſo, as being firſt officer of State, the memorials he bad 
drawn up relating to the revenue and other public eſtabliſhments.” 
He gave to Agrippa his ring, which was the badge of his nobility, 
and which, according to the ideas of the Romans, had an emble-- 
matical reference to his power. He ſeemed to overlook his nephew - 
Marcellus, though at this time the firſt in his favour, and probably. f 
deſtined to inherit his förtune. This circumſtance, together. with, 
the general opinion of his diſſimulation, made it be ſuſpected that he | 
had no real apprehenſions of dying, and. that he called his friends to 
this ſolemn audience, merely to ſhew, on a ſuppoſed death-bed, his 
reſpect for the commonwealth. To elude the penetration of thoſe 
who ſuſpected his arts, and whom he Mill continued to dread; aſter 
his recovery, he defired that the will which he had made on this : 
occaſion ' ſhauld be publicly read j but the. Senate, already know-. a 
ing the cöntents, and affecting to believe, v without this evidence, 
the fincerlty of his intentions tö reſtore the republic, refuſed to 
0 Dio. Caſs lib; lit. c. 95 Zonaras, lib, x. e. Ty © Plin, lib. vi. e. 28. Strabo, 

lib. ü. p. 318, Ibid, lib. xvi. p. 782. 
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p g 0 K emp They appointed great rejoicings on account of his recovery, 


— [ Ü6— dg 


hens and amply diſtinguiſhed and rewarded the phyſician, to whoſe {kill it 
: vas ſuppoſed that they owed the preſervation of ſo valuable a life *. 


- Although the circumſtance of Auguſtus not having mentioned his 
nephew Marcellus, and the honour he had done to Agrippa, were 
probably not the effects of any ſerious deſign reſpecting the ſueseſſion, 
they nevertheleſs became a ſubject of jealouſy in the mind of the 
young man, and ſoon after occaſioned the retirement of Agrippa 
from the court. This officer, under pretence of going into Syria, 
where he was appointed to command, ſet out from Rome, but flop- 
ped at Mitilene in the iſland of Leſbos, where he lived | in retirement, 
without taking any part in public affairs. | 

During the ſtay of Agrippa at Mitilene, and in lef Xo AIR 
after his departure from Rome, happened the death of Marcellus; 
an event which Livia was, by ſome, alleged to have haſtened, in or- 


der to make way for the advancement of her own ſons z. but the 


ficklineſs of the feaſon and the mortality at Rome, during. the two 
preceding years, might have accounted for the death of Marcellus, 
without any ſuppoſition of unnatural means ; and the event itſelf 
brought no immediate advantage to the ſons of Livia.. It was fol- 
lowed by the recal of Agrippa, and by a new arrangement, which 
removed the Claudii ſtill farther from the place to which the mother 
was defirous to raiſe them | in the conſideration and favour of the 


emperor. 


Auguſtus had n now, for ſome Years. W lies 3 ſumed | 


and exerciſed the office of Conſul ; but thinking its authority no 
longer neceſſary to ſupport his power, he diveſted himſelf of the title, 
and gave a freſh proof of his moderation, by ſubſtituting in his place 


I. Seſtius, one of the few who were ftill ſuppoſed to regret dhe fall 


4: Dio. Cadl, lib. lili, e. 31, — *,Jhid, libs Hl. 6. 324 33+ 
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ef the republle. Seſtius had been the friend ef Marcus Brutus, ad- © H A f. 
dered te the cauſe of the commotivealth in every period of the ĩĩ— 
ei vil wars / and, though ſpared by the victors at Philippi, _ den- 
ruardto/retain the ſtatue and picture of his friend. 
The magranimity of Auguſtus, in getting e to 
the character of Seſtius, was not neglected by the flatterers of his court 4 
nor was His dedining the Confulate overlooked by the Senate, in 
their” zcal to deviſe new honburs and additional conteffions. The 
character of Tribune, which had been annually confetred on the 
emperor for ſome years, was, on the preſent occaſion, rendered per- 
petual in his perſon, and the privilege of propoſing matters for hee 
eonſideration of the Senate; hitherto appropriated to the Conſuls in 
office, was now likewiſe extended to him. As a compenſation for the 
dignity of Conſul, which he now dechined, he was declared per- 
petual Proconſul, both at Rome and in tte provinces, and empowered* 
to ſuperſede every offioer, even in his own government. He was, 
at the ſame time, preſſed to accept the title and power of Dictator. 
The People, labouring under a plague or epidemie diſtemper, U. C. rr. 
which, im the uſual mode of their ſuperſtition, they confidereds as a Blas 
puniſhment inflicted by the gods for ſome public offence, arid in * 1 
particular for their having ſuffered the emperor to diveſt himſelf of Aogult. 6to, 
the Conſulate, - propoſed chat he ſhould inſtantly aſſume this rr a 
higher dignity. While the Senate was aſſembled, multitudes crowded 
together in a riotous · manner, and with threats required that a decree 
ſhould paſs to veſt Auguſtus with: the ſtile and powers of Dictator. 
They collected twenty-four Faſers, che number uſually carried be- 
tore this officer, and repairing. to the emperor's palace, called upon 
him to aſſume lis power, and to reſcue the People from iheir preſent 


1 Dio. Cad, Bb. lili, c. 32. 
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— ambition, without the alarming name of Dictator, took this .appor- 
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iii, who had ſuffckently provided for all the ohjects of 1:is 


ohm er eſtabliſn his character for moderation. Hes intreated the 
People to deſiſt from their purpoſe; and when ſtill preſſed, he ap- 
peared to be greatly agitated, tore his clothes, and gave other figns 


of extreme diſtreſs. Being likewiſe preſſed to accept of the office of 


perpetual Cenſor, he, in the ſame. manner, dechned it, recommend- 
ing, for the immediate n ji ys nn Lepidus 
and Munatius Plancus. An l 9 N en 


In acting chis part, it is ain that Gatte gude againſt the | 


fate of Julius Cæſar; that he preferred ſecurity to the oſtentation 
of power, and relied more on the caution with which he avoided 


' offence, than he did on the vigilance of his informers and ſpies, 
or on the terror of his arms. He could not, however, at all times, 


avoid having recourſe to theſe means of defence. During his preſent 
reſidence at Rome, he received information of a deſign formed on 
his life by Murzna and Fannius Cæpio, and brought them to trial. 
Velleius Paterculus, without any ſeruple, affirms the guilt of theſe 


ſuppoſed conſpirators; but Dion Caſſius inſinuates, that the guilt of 


Muræna, at leaſt, was rather indiſcretion, and an unguarded. free- 


dom of ſpeech, with which he was. accuſtomed to cenſure” the con- 
duct of his ee than any formed 1 of ſo criminal a 


nature. 

| Mutzpa » was the bee of Gann and himſelf appeared 
to be in favour with Auguſtus. Upon the ſurmiſe of an intention 
to ſeize him, together with Fannius, both abſconded and fled. © They 
were arraigned and tried in abſence ; but as the judges ſtill enjoyed 


the privilege of voting by ſecret . they availed e of it 


to acquit the accuſed. 


112 Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 1. 
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Tus ue f me ſocree* bellot in ctimiasl trials," whea: firſt-intro- CAP. 


which was ſo: neeeſſary for the preſervation of public order; no doubt 


had à tendency unfavourable to public juſtice. But now, when it 


might have been ſalutary, at leaſt in all State Trials, it was, under 


pretenee of the falſe judgment given in the caſe of Muræna and 


Cxpio;fo'far aboliſhed,” that all perſons who fled from trial, or who 
declined” appearance, were, by an expreſs: ſtatute; deprived of the 
heneſit of it; and this circumſtance deſerves to be mentioned as 
the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in which the judicial forms of the repub- 


changed in favour of deſpotiſm. This innovation was probably the 
more fatal in the ſequel, that the emperor himſelf, under pretence of 
giving evidence, of urging proſocutions, or of appearing as an ad- 
not be doubted, that as often as he appeared, the part Which he 
took, whether as a witneſs or as a pleader, muſt have had very great 


and improper influence in the cauſe. Teton | W 


In the beginning of this reign; are viva Gs A ale 
hated for e gn n eee of the 1 3 3 it 


* Dio. Caſf. lib. liv. c. 3. ſuence in eee 


*5 Thid, Sveton, in Auguſt. e. xj 
* Among the remarkable trials of thi: 
period is mentioned that of M. Primus, WhO 


having the command in Macedonia, was ac- 


cuſed of having, withour orders, made war 


on the Odryſians, a Thracian nation. He 
pleaded the orders of Auguſtus or of Mar- 
cellus; but the emperor himſelf attending 
the tri. I, denied his having ever given ſuch 
orders, and the defendant was condemned. 
He is (aid, at another time, to have appeared 
in behalf of his confidents Apuleius and Mz- 
cenas, who were arraigned of ſome undue in- 


Vor. III. 


cution for adultery. After the proſecutor 
began to open the charge, Auguſtus himſelf 
came into court, and commanded him not to 
traduce his relations and friends; ; a ſtretch of 
power which, under legal government, ought” 
to bave given offence ; but in the preſent 


fate of the Romans, only put the ſubje@ in 


mind, how neceſlary it was for himſelf to court 


the imperial fayour ; and it was decreed, ac- 


tordingly, by the unanimous votes of all the 
Senators, that in memory of this gracious in- 
terpoſition of the emperor, an additional ſta- 
tue ſhould be e to him. 


. RE 


Juced in the republic, as it diminiſhed the power of the ariſtocracy; wy 
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8 | BOOK js mentioned, that the nygber of Prators was. reduced; to ten; and 
. two of this.number-were appeinted.toJ.infpett the public. re 
4 | venue ; that forme feaſts, which bad been cuſtomary, were prohi- 
| dited, and the expence of others reſtrained within moderate bounds; 
thar the cart of the public ſhows was entruſted to the Fretors, 

with a competent allowance from the treaſury to defray the expence 

of them, but under an expreſs prohibition to add, as they had been 

| hitherto inchined to do, from ambitious motives, above an equal ſum 

from their own private eſtates. The ſhows of gladiators were ſub- 

jected to the controul of the Senate, and the number of pairs to be 

exhibited, on any particular oecaſion; reſtrided to ſixty. The care 

of extinguiſhing and guarding; againſt fire being in the department of 

the Ediles, a body of ſi hundred men, deſtined to this ſervice, was 

put under the command of theſe ' magiſtrates. Perſons. of rank 

b having given cauſe of complaint, byprefenting themſelves as dancers or 
performers on the public theatre, fuch examples were ſtrictly prohibited. 

As the Emperor ever affected a deſire to be entirely relieved of the 
government, he accompanied his moſt popular acts and regulations 

with a formal and oſtentatious reſignation of ſome particular parts of 

his power. The provinces oſ Narbonne and of Cyprus, which had 

been originally part of his truſt, being in the firſt. period of his reign 

reſtored to peace, he formally reſigned them into the hands of the 

Senate. But while he was occupied with theſe pacific or popular 

meaſures, the Aſtures and Cantabri, notwithſtanding their former 

diſtreſſes, Kill paſſionately fond of their expiring liberties, having re- 

volted yet a- third time, were again reduced” with great ſlaughter. 

Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped from the ſwords of the Roman legions, 

periſhed by their own hands”, While this event, in appear- 

ance, terminate all the troubles which ſubſiſted in the weſtern 


„ Dio, Cafl, lib. Ini. e. 32. „Md. lib. lie. 6. . 
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forbade them to appear at Rome, until the depending elections were 
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3 an alarm was received from Egypt, of a formid- S 


able enemy appearing to intend the invaſion of that kingdom. The . e 


e probably, encouraged-by.the n 10 which, fn 
pen de Mee dee on: ue dil tor have been reduand; had, 
by the time that the alarm had been communicated to Rome, \ac- 
tually entered the province; and, before any aſſiſtance could be ſent 
from other parts of the empire, were repulſed e eee 
ceeded to Gallus in the government of Egypt. | 

But before theſe events were known, L 
ſolution to attend to the defence of this kingdom in perſon, and was 
ſet out on his voyage. Having put into Sicily in his way, while he yet 
remained in this iſland, the uſual election of Conſuls came on at 


Rome. He himſelf was named, together with M. Lollius Nepos ; 


ede e ent ee e eee and affected to leave che Ro- Q 7 


man People, as of old, to a free choice, This novelty gave riſe to a Fe, 
warm conteſt, in which Quintus Emilius Lepidus, and L. Silanus Nepos. 
appeared as competitors, and were ſupported by numerous parties of — 
their friends. The People began to recover the remembrance of their | 
former power, and were encouraged or ſupported by the candidates 

in diſorders or freedoms; from which they had for. ſome: time been 

reviving republic, ſummoned both the candidates te attend him in 

Sicily; and having reprimanded them for the diſturbances they gave, 


paſſed. The competition, neverthelefs, was carried: on with great 
warmth in their en A nme 
of Lepidus. | 
This ſpecimen of the ſappoſed eee e Dope e 
inclined, in the abſence of an authority that was fit to reſtrain them, 


70 Dio. Caf, lib, liv. e. 5, 6. 
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BOOK probably induced the Emperor to haſten the recall of Agrippa, as a 


— perſon. on whom he could devolve the care of the city. The: breach 


which had been ſome time made in his family, by the degth of Mar- 
cellus, remained unrepaired; and he ſeems to have heſitated in the 
choice of the perſon whom he was. to place next to himſelf 1 in power, 
and in ſucceſſion to the government. His daughter Julia, the yidow 
of Marcellus, had yet brought no addition to his offspring, She was 
now to be diſpoſed of in a {ſecond marriage, and was likely to beſtow 
on her huſband. the character of heir apparent to the fortunes of her 
father. It is ſaid, that Mecznas adviſed the Emperor to make choice 
of Agrippa · Tbin man, he ſaid, is, already tao bigh to remain where 
be ig: be af, . a, 2 . 1 
ground. 1 

Agrippa was 3 2 about this me... 0 to. part, with 
Marcella, the niece of Auguſtus, to whom, he had been ſome time 


: macridh, een ha might bene the huſband of. Julia, 4 
by chis title the firſt in the family of Cæ E,. 


The Emperor, while in Sicily, having eee en 
racuſe, and on other towns of that iſland, the privilege of Roman 
colonies, and having made ſome other arrangements for the better 
government of the province, continued his voyage from thence into 


Greece. As he paſſed through Sparta and Athens, he treated the 


inhabitants of thoſe once eminent cities with marks of favour or diſ- 


pleaſure, according to the part eee | 


os the empire. n en une B 41 
The Spartans bad, with proper hoſpitality, roceived;Livia ib ber 


fight from Italy, and, in return, were now , honoured with the pre- 


ſence of the Emperor at one of the public meals, which they {till af 
ſected ene wre, of their ancient infüitutians nn 


v Dio. Cal lib. e 
wile: 


a 
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wiſe received a grant of the Hand hind Cithera, which formerly had | Cc . r. 


belonged to their territory. 
The Athenians, on the contrary,” it is ſaid, were put in 130 A 


their partiality to Antony and Cleopatra, and of the fingular oſtenta- 
tion with which they admitted the Queen of Egypt a citizen of 
Athens. In reſentment of this behaviour, they were deprived of 
their ſovereignty in Egina and Eretria, and forbid to receive any 
| prefents in return for the freedom of their city, a diſtinction, which, 
ir ſeems, was fill earneſtly courted, and from the ſale of which they 
derived ſome revenue. 

From theſe viſits to Sparta 2 Athens, the Emperor P5000 to 
Samos, where he remained for the winter“. Here he not only bad | 
a confirmation of the reports already mentioned, relating to the ſue- 
ceſs of Petronius againſt the Ethiopians, but received an embaſſy: 
from this'people to ſue for peace. They had addreſſed themſelves. 
to Petronius ; and being referred ta the Emperor, deſired that they 
might have guides to conduct them to him. This 'Emperor, they 
ſaid, or "the place of his abode, we' know not. Being conducted to 
Samos, on the route by which he was expected to arrive in Aſia, 
they obtained a peace, without any of the ſubmiſſions or unequal 
conditions by which the Romans were formerly accuſtomed to pre- 
pare the way, in every treaty, for te farther extenſion of their con- 
queſts W 


In the ſpring, e from Samos” to Bythinis, in which, 2. 95257 


though one of the provinces that had been committed to the admi- F. 
niniſtration of the Senate, he, by his own authority, made ſome 


— v0, 


reformations; and upon a complaint, that the people of Cyzicum * 


had iaſulted with the rod, and put to death ſome Roman citizens, 
he ſtript them of ſeveral privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed. 


1> Dio. Caf; Hb. liv. c. 7. | ®* Strabs, lib. . p. 821. 
N 2 | | From 
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BOOK From thence, he continued his progreſs into Syria, and there like - 
A wiſe inflicted ſome ſeverities on the citizens of Tyre and Sidon, as 4 
. Puniſhment of their ſeditions and diſreſpect to his government urn 

| _ _ The Parthians had not yet reſtored the Roman captives, and the 
'$ trophies, of which they had got poſſeſſion on the defeats of Craſſus 
' and Antony. This was the condition, on which the king had ob- 
= | tained the releaſe of his ſon. Being now reminded of it,' or alarmed 
= by the approach of the Roman Emperor to his frontier, he ſent an 
= embaſſy to perform this article. But of the Roman priſoners, many, 
5 ſoon after they were taken, periſhed by their own hands ; others, be- 
ing reconciled- by degrees to their condition, and having ſettled, were 
unwilling to remove. They concealed themſelves from the perſons 
who were ſent to aſſemble and conduct them to the frontier, and but 
a few were recovered. Theſe, together with the reſtored ſtandards 
and other trophies, were conducted with great pomp to the city of 
Rome. | | 
Auguſtus had already received the congratulations of the Senate and 
People, on the concluſion of his treaty with the Parthians, and 
knowing how much it was become a point of honour at Rome to 
repair the diſgrace which Roman armies had incurred on the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, he indulged, on the concluſion of this tranſ- 
action, a degree of vanity, which was unuſual with him on other 
occaſions. He ordered the rites. of thankſgiving that were appro- 
priated to the greateſt victories; gave inſtructions to erect a triumphal 
arch; and upon his return to Rome, entered the city in triumph. = 
The Romans, in conferring honours on thoſe who performed any 
ſucceſsful ſervice, conſidered the advantage itſelf, more than the 
means by which it had been obtained, and indulged, with all the 
diſtinctions that military courage or perſonal ability could claim, | 


8 every 
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every officer, under whoſe auſpices they proſpered, whether by arti- CHAP. 
fice or valour . On this principle, Auguſtus; without having per- — 


formed any military operation whatever, took occaſion to triumph 
7ę;⅛ 8 - ae 


| The chjed — eee the Eaſt Weng Gabs 
a be een peace to Egypt, he did not proceed in 
his progreſi beyond the province of Syria. From thence, in his 
letters to the Senate, he diſclaimed every intention or wiſh to extend 
the bounds of the empire, and diſpoſed of kingdoms on the frontier 
to the princes of Aſia, who were conſidered as confederates or allies 
of the Romans. Among theſe, he gave to Tarcoudimotus a princi- 
pality in Ciliciaz to Archelaus, the Leſſer Armenia; to Herod, over 
and above his own kingdom of Judza, the principality of Zenodorus, 
in its neighbourhood. He reſtored a prince, of the name of Mithri- 
dates, to the kingdom of Commagene, from which his father had 
been expelled; and, at the requeſt of the people of Armenia, ſent 
his ſtepſon Tiberius Claudius Nero, now about twenty years of age, 
with a commilſion to remove Artabazus, then in poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, and to declare Tiridates, who was ſtill at Rome, to be its 
fovereign, This revolution in Armenia however was, by the death. 
of Artabazus, who fell by the hands of his own ſubjects, in part 
effected before the arrival of Tiberius. 

_ While the Emperor was thus employed in D = 3" 
nary ſucceſſion of magiſtrates took place at Rome, and be himſelf 
being named Conſul, together with Caius Sentius, again declined the 
title, without recommending a ſubſtitute. Great animoſities aroſe- 
among the candidates for this honour. Agrippa had been called away 

into Gaul, upon an alarm received on the German frontier, and from 
thence into Spain, to qual another revolt of the Aſtures and Cau- 


3s Dio. Call. lib. liv. e. B. 
tabri. 
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K tabri. In his abſence, the Conſul Sentius andd the Sens unable to 


2 repreſs the tumults, ſent a deputation to the Emperor, ho was ſtill 
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Q. Lucretivs 
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M. Ven aces 
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in Aſa, to know his pleaſure reſpecting the election, and, in return, 
had a freſh Proof of his magnanimity aud candour in the recom- 
mendation of Lueretius, a known, partizan of the republic, and one 
of thoſe, Who being m the in had eſeaped from the 
maſſacre. argue een 10 A* D ein 1401 | 
.. Auguſtus, during: his. Cs Syria, hee bind. of 

a grandſon Caius, the eldeſt, of the ſons of Agrippa, by his daughter 
Julia, and had a copy of the decree, by which the Senate annexcd 
the anniverſary of this birth to the days of public rejoicing. On his 
way to Italy, he paſſed another winter in Samos, where he received 
the ambaſſadors of many nations, and among theſe, an embaſſy ſrom 
India, attended with a numerous retinue, and charged with a variety 
of preſents . But hat probably moſt entertained the curious in the 
weſtern world, was the exhibition of an Indian Sage or Brahmin, who 
having taken his reſolution to die, was ambitions to make his exit 
in preſence « of che Roman court. Being indulged i in this deſire, and, 
flattered with the attendance of a numerous crowd of ſpectators, 
he prepared a funeral pile, which he ſet on fire, and yh much 
oſtentation and gravity threw. himſelf into the midſt of it”. His 
tomb was marked with the following inſeription. Here be Tar- 
marus or Tarmanocbegas, an Indian of Bargo/a, a in the manner 
of his country, ended his days by a voluntary death EE ſuch actions, 
we may perceive the powerful attraction of glory, from whatever 

_y of ME Mrs" it be Tuppaſed, to Kea „ 
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36 4 are mentioned by. Strabo a ſnake ten cubits long, though it appears 
from Suetonius, lib. xv.” p.,719, that a ſnake of a much greater length was exhibited in 
the public ſpeQacles at Rome, fifty cubits. Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 43. 

37 Dio, Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 8. 10, 11. dg 2 lib. Ii. c. 32. 

% Strabo, lib, xv. p. 720. 
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Wen the-Emperor's intended: return was announced at Rome, CHAN 
neee wers: eee to him, all of which he declined; ex- ws 
cept that of having an altar erected on the occaſion to Jupiter Redux, 
and that of having the day of his arrival inſerted, under the title 
Auguſtalia, among the feſtivals of the kalendar. On his approach to 
the eity, the magiſtrates and the people prepared to go forth in pro- 
ceſſion to meet him; but either from an averſion to pageantry, which 
he ever ſhunned, except when neceſſary to ſerve ſome purpoſe, or 
from a deſire of procuring freſh encomiums of moderation, he 
made his entry in the night to avoid this compliment. On the fol- 
lowing day, he procured reſolutions of the Senate and People, 
promoting Tiberius, the eldeſt of the ſons of Livia, to the rank of 
Prætor, and beſtowing on Druſus, the younger brother, the privi- 
lege of ſtanding for any of the ancient honours of the common- 
wealth five years before the legal age. He himſelf, at the ſame 
time, accepted the office Fan chat of In- 
ſpector of Manners”, for five years. | 


This new defignation was annexed to the titles of Anil, under 
pretence that ſuch an authority was wanting to take cognizance of the 
diſorders committed in the late canvas for the election of Conſuls ; 
but, as the period was near approaching, at which he was to repeat 
the form of reſigning the government, it is probable, that he choſe 
to be veſted with the character of Cenſor, in x order to'make the ar- 
rangements- preparatory to this ceremony, | 5 

Near ten years had elapſed ſince the rolls of the Senate had been 
made up, and in this interval many reaſons may have occurred for re- 
moving ſome of the members, and for ſubſtituting others. The powers 


of Cenſor, wich which the Finperor was yow yelled, e him, 


* Prafetus Morum. | 
Vox. III. 3 F without 
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B 7 K without any unprecedented ſtretch of authority, to effect his purpoſe ; 
. but, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, his uſual caution led him to ſeek 


for palliatives, and to deviſe means to leſſen or to divide the odium 
of ſo diſagreeable a meaſure. He gave out, that the number of Se- 
nators was become too great, and thus provided himſelf with an ex- 
cuſe for excluding many of them, without ſtating any perſonal ob- 
jection. He at firſt propoſed to take upon himſelf only the nomina- 
tion of thirty members, and under a ſolemn oath, that he ſhould 
name the moſt- worthy. Theſe thirty, under a like ſolemn oath, 
were directed, each, to give in a liſt of five, which would have made 


up the number to one hundred and fifty. And thele, if they had 


been agreeable to the Emperor, would have probably made the firſt 


part of the roll. But as he was in many inſtances diſappointed and 


diſpleaſed with the choice that was made, he ſelected only thirty of 


the whole, to whom he gave the ſame directions as before, each to 


name five; but being equally diſſatisfied with this new nomination, 
he took the whole on himſelf; and alleging, that the officer who 
collected the names had made ſome miſtakes, and that many, who 
were thus propoſed to be members of the Senate, had neceſſary 
avocations in the provinces, he undertook, by his own authority, to 
reform the liſt, This taſk, however, he performed under ſo much 
apprehenſion of danger to his perſon, that, as in the former inſtance 
of the ſame kind, he carried armour under his clothes, and had a 
guard of ten choſen Senators, with concealed weapons, who had 
orders not to admit above one perſon at a time to approach him 


Buy his conduct in this matter, or by the ſeverity of his cenſures, he 


was ſuppoſed to have made ſo many enemies, or he himſelf at leaſt 
took ſuch impreſſions of jealouſy and diſtruſt as kept him in alarm, 
and occaſioned ſome trials and executions, by which he propoſed 


„ Dio, Caf. ib, Hy. c. 13, 14, 16. 
| to 
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to counteract eee e eee ee ee une ue eee 
againſt him M3; 

Upon (obſerving ne the Emperor was ee 
moved in the Senate, as an acknowledgment of the danger to which 
he was expoſed, that the members ſhould take arms, and in certain 
numbers by turns paſs the night in the palace. © I am unfortunately 
addicted to ſnore,” ſaid Antiftius Lubeo, who till poſſeſſed ſome 
remains of the republican ſpirit, © and am afraid, that I ſhould be 
« an unwelcome gueſt-in the ant-chamber of the prinee 0 

The period for which Auguſtus had accepted the command of the 
armies, and taken charge of part of the provinces being about to ex- 
pire, he repeated the form of his reſignation, and was preyailed upon 
to reſume his truſt, though but for a term of five years longer. 
Agrippa being now the ſon-in-law of the Emperor, and the firſt in 
his favour, as well as his neareſt relation, was joined with him for 
nemme 
People. 

ee Auguſtus had 
affected to limit the exerciſe of his power to the military department, 
or to the provinces committed to his charge. In the city, or in civil 
affairs, he acted in the name of the Senate, or under the veil of ſome 
temporary office of magiſtracy. But in the period upon which he 
was now entering, he ſeemed to have thought himſelf ſafe in aſ- 
ſuming a more direct authority. He accordingly received from the 

Senate, an appointment of perpetual extraordinary Conſul, to be pre- 
| ceded in all public appearances by twelve Lictors, and in the Senate 
to have à chair of ſtate placed between the ordinary Conſuls of the 
year. He likewiſe received unlimited authority to enact laws, to the 


obſervance.of which, the Senate offered to bind themſelves by oath 


4+ Sueton. in Auguſt, e. 3 Dio. Calf; lib. liv, By 
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8 In this, he took occaſion to give a proof of his moderation, vy pre- 

ky — Venting the oath to be adminiſtered; but he proceeded from hence- 
forward in the exerciſe of his en with n en en. __— 
had formerly employed. 1 

Prerogatives, hitherto aſſumed under the name of ſome Gay 

magiſtracy, were committed to officers, acting by the appointment of 
Cæſar, and by his ſole authority. Among theſe, may be numbered 
the inſpection of the public works; of the highways ; the naviga- 
tion of the river; the markets; the public granaries; the preſerva- 
tion of the peace, or government of the city, which was now com- 
mitted to a military Præfect or Governor. W 
were made, to remedy evils of a recent date. 
From the time of the civil wars, Italy had remained ſubjec to 
many diſorders. The inhabitants, alleging the dangers to which they 
had been expoſed in their perſons and properties, continued to form 
into bands, and taking arms, under pretence of defending themſelves, 
employed thoſe arms for lawleſs purpoſes ; robbed, murdered, or by 
force confined to labour in their work-houfes many innocent pal- 

ſengers, whether freemen or ſlaves, whom they thought proper to 
queſtion or violate, under the appellation of diſorderly perſons, To 
remedy this evil, guards were poſted at proper intervals, and a ſpe- 
cies of military patrole eftabliſhed throughout the country, with 
orders to protect travellers, to inſpect the work-houſes or receptacles 


of labouring flaves, and to ſuppreſs all aſſociations, beſides thoſe of 
the ancient corporations - 


Buy the ſame authority Auguſtus revived ſome. obſolete laws and 
gave inſtructions to put them in force: ſuch as the laws limiting 


expence, reſtraining adultery, lewdneſs, and bribery, together with 
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the laws which had been provided to Promote marriage, or to dis- C Hah | 
courage celibacy. The limitation of expence may have had its pro- 1 
priety under a republic, where it is an object of ſtate not to ſuffer 
the citizen by his manner of living, or by his affectation of magni- 
ficence, to ruin himſelf, or to aim at diſtinction above his equals; 
but the object of the ſumptuary laws, now enforced, is not ſpecially 
mentioned. It was probably the ſame with that of the laws re- 
vived by Julius Cæſar, and conſequently. the ſame with that of the 
laws long ſince obtained, under the republic, by the Tribune Lici- 
nius, and chiefly reſpecting the conſumption of proviſions. 

In limiting the exceſs of the table, Auguſtus was himſelf a ſtriking 
example of ſobriety, being extremely moderate and abſtemious in the 
uſe of wine and of food © ; and with reſpe& to the other objects of 
his ſeverity, although he himſelf was not equally free from-imputa- 
tion, he probably already experienced the neceſſity of certain re- 
ſtraints in his own family, and very properly thought it became him, 
in the capacity of magiſtrate, every where to watch over the purity 
of domeſtic manners. His zeal to recommend marriage, and to pro- 
mote the ſettlement ane probably ſuggeſted the ſame mea- 
ſures. 

Thi Romans, by means of the Cenſis; obtained a more abr 

account of the numbers of the People than any other nation, and 

they were exceedingly watchful of their population, even. when they 
had leaſt cauſe to apprehend a diminution of it. They made laws to 
encourage marriage, when the advantages enjoyed by any Roman 


10 tis ordinary diet, when he wanted were done, and infiſted that he ſhould not 

nouri ſu ment, he eat a little bread, with ſome be diſturbed in this freedom by any cere- 

dried fruit, without obſerving any ſtated time mony of waiting for him, or by any trouble, 

for his meals. He ordered his table indeed ſome attentions whatever. Sueton. ia Octav. 

to be regularly ſerved ; but he himſelf joined c. 2 73. 76, 77. ä 
the company irregularly, often after they * Sueton. in Octav. c. 69. 
were ſet, and frequently left them before they | 


citizen, 
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poor citizen, as father of a family, were of themſelves a ſufficient encou- 
e ragement. Auguſtus being to revive thoſe laws, produced and read 
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in the Senate a ſpeech at that time, ſtill extant which had been deli- 
vered by Metellus Numidicus on this ſulyea, about a bd years 
before the preſent date. 

Even ſo far back, under the diſc. the decline os domeſtic 
manners may have begun to be felt. Licentiouſneſs and want of 
cconomy may have already broke into the eſtabliſhment of Roman 
families; diſorders happening in the ſtate of matrimony, may have 
deterred the ſingle from embracing it. But if the effect of ſuch circum- 
ſtances then began to appear, how much more may we ſuppole that 
the deſtruQtive civil wars, which followed ; the removal of the ancient 


inhabitants of Italy, to make way for ſtrangers and ſoldiers of for- 
tune, muſt have operated to reduce the numbers of the people? 


Theſe troubles ending in military government ; the uncertainty of 
every man's condition depending on the will of a maſter ; fear, 
melancholy, and dejection, felt amidſt the ruins of a fallen republic, 
may have completed the accumulation of evils, and the effect may 
have ſuggeſted to Auguſtus the neceſſity of reviving the ancient 
laws of the republic for the encouragement of population; inſo- 
much, that the extenſion and application of them became- a prin- 
cipal object of his reign, _ 5 

Suetonius, as uſual in his manner, without regard to dates, brings 
into one view many particulars of the policy of Auguſtus relating to this 
ſubject. Among theſe, it is mentioned that he augmented the rewards 
of marriage, and the penalties on celibacy **.—That he ſometimes 
brought forward the children of his own family into the place of pub- 
lic aſſembly, and exhorted the people to profit by that example ; but 
that his zeal in this matter was far from being acceptable to the People. 


That he was frequently accoſted in the theatres and places of public 


Pio. Cal, lib. liy. c. 16. 4 
reſort, 
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reſort; with general cries of averſion ;—had repreſentations from ei- © ks 
tizens of rank, that it was impoſſible to ſupport the extravagance of CN 
women educated in high condition, and was obliged to correct many 

of the edits he at firſt had publiſhed, and to abate much of their ri- 

gour that, in order to facilitate the ſettlement of families, he per- 

mitted free and noble citizens to marry emancipated ſlaves * ,—that 

the law, nevertheleſs, was ftill eluded ;—that pretended marriages 

were contracted with children or females under age, and the com- 
pletion of courſe indefinitely deferred; - that to prevent ſuch eva- 

ſions or frauds, it was enacted that no marriage could be legally con- 

tracted with any female under ten years of age, nor the completion 

of any marriage be delayed above two years after the date of the 

| ſuppoſed contract 


As it was propoſed to multiply e ſo it appeared likewiſe 
of conſequence to render the diſſolution of thoſe already formed 


more difficult, and to lay divorces and ſeparations under proportional 
reſtraints *. Under this wretched policy it ſeemed to be forgotten, 
that where mankind are happy, nature has provided ſufficient induce- 
ments to marriage. The ſovereign, who charged himſelf with the care 
of the People, ſeemed to conſider a ſtate into which mankind are 

+ powerfully led, by the moſt irreſiſtible calls of affection, paſſion and 
deſire, as a kind of workhouſe into which they muſt be driven by , 
the goad and the whip, or a priſon in which they muſt be detained 
under bars and fetters of iron. The People feemed to feel them- 
ſelves become the property of a maſter, who required them to mul- 
tiply, in order to increaſe the number of his ſubjects; and they re- 
ſiſted this part of his adminiſtration, more than any other rv 
of the tate of degradation into which they were fallen. p 

Auguſtus, in this ſecond period of his reign, while he extended b. C. 36. 


the exerciſe of his power, ſtill endeavoured to diſguiſe it under ſome C. Ia 
' ; Silanius. 
Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 16. . * Dio. Caſſ. lib. liy. c. 16. Aug. II mo, 
K Etat. 45, 


* Suction. in Octav. c. 34+ * Sueton. in Octav. c. 34. 
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* 0.0 K forms or regulations of the ancient conſtitution. For this. purpoſe, 
Ae revived the laws againſt bribery, thoſe againſt taking fees for the 
pleading of cauſes, and the laws that were made to enforce the at- 
tendance of Senators. In theſe particulars, we cannot imagine that he 
fo far miſtook the ſituation into which he had brought the people, 
as to revive laws againſt bribery, after there ceaſed to be any free 
election; the laws againſt accepting of fees for pleading of cauſes, 
after all the motives which formerly induced Senators to lend their 
gratuitous protection, had ceaſed to exiſt **.; the law impoſing a fine 
upon members of the Senate coming too hs to their places, after the 
proceedings of the Senate, were reduced to a mere form, by. which 
the Emperor enforeed his own decrees **, In theſe inſtances, then, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that Auguſtus, in the uſual ſtrain of his policy, revived 
the laws-of the republic, in order to make it he believed that the re- 
public was ftill in exiſtence, But notwithſtanding” his attention, 
by theſe and other methods, to conceal the extent of his uſurpation, 
he could not eſcape the penetration of his ſubjects, nor even the 
animadverſion of buffoons, to whom ſome degrees of freedom or of | 
petulance are permitted, after they are withheld from every one elſe, | 
Having baniſhed a player of the name of Pylades, for a difference 
with anothay player of the name of Bathyllus, he afterwards, to 


| 

pleaſe the People, recalled Pylades; and giving him ſome admoni- 
tion to be upon his good behaviour for the future: That is a jef, l 
ſaid the other, for the more that the People are occupied with our puar- 
.rels, the better for on, g 
The emperor, having remained at Rome about” two years after 
the commencement of the ſecond period of his reign, continued, or 1 
began to carry on many works for the ad. magnificence, or : 
11 Lex Cincia, The offender was ſub. able pleader led to the higheſt proferments 11 


jefted to a fine, equal to double the fee he and honours of the fate. 
| had accepted. 5 Dio, Caf, lib, liv. e. 18. 


3» Under the tepublie, the charader of an * Ibid. lib, liv, c. 17, — 
| convenience 
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ebnvenience of the city.” To defray the expenee” of ſuch works, he © HA 7. 
laid perſons, who had obtained a triumph, or any military honour, =—— 
under a contribution of ſome part of their ſpoils; and by theſe 
means, perhaps, made ſome officers pay for their vanity more than 
they had taken from the enemy. He was ſuppoſed to be laviſh of 
military honours, which in reality began to loſe their value, or to 
change their nature, being mere badges of court favour, not, as for- 
merly, the evidence or record of ſignal ſervices rendered to the State, 
and fupported by the teſtimony of victorious armies, arid the voice 
of the People. It may be obſerved, as an evidence, how much the 
triumph was fallen i in its value, that, for ſome advantage gained over 
the Garamantes *, an obſcure nation on the frontier of the Roman 
province in Abica, it was beſtowed on Balbus, a native of Gades 
in Spain, and but newly admitted a Roman citizen; while it was 
declined by Agrippa, to whom it was due for his eminent ſervices, 
and who conſidered it as a piece of empty pegeantry, winch could 
add nothing to the conſideration he already enjoyed 
| About this time Auguſtus received an acceſſion to his unity by u. c. 736; 
the birth of another grandſon, of the name of Lucius, the ſecond 11. Eur 
ſon of Agrippa, by his daughter Julia; and by adopting both the 45 
brothers, conferred upon them the names of Caius and Lucius Czfar,, * 
and, by the ſame aer. publiſhed the deſtination of his forrunes, my 3 
In the midſt of feſtivals, which were inſtituted on this occaſion, rex Bag 
d RS bon hs en provinces by 25 
alarms which were received at once in many parts of the empire. 
Hiſtorians give us a liſt of particulars, exhibiting the troubles V. C, 737. 
to which ſo extenſive a territory was ſtill expoſed. The Com- —— 
menii and Venones, nations inhabiting the valleys of the Alps, were nale _ 
in arms, The Fanonii and Noriſci had attacked It. The Dan- —_— 
| i; ro, 
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thæleti and Scordiſci had invaded Macedonia, The Sauromatæ had 


—— paſſed the Danube. Some cantons, both of Dalmatia and Spain, had 


— 


revolted. The Sicambri, Uſupetes, and Tenchteri, German nations 
bordering on the Rhine, having ſeized on the Italian traders who 


frequented their country, in imitation of the Roman manner of pu- 


niſhing ſlaves; nailed them to the croſs, and employing this inſult as 
a declaration of war, paſſed the Rhine, and made a deſcent upon 
Gaul. They ſurpriſed and put to flight a party of horſe which had 


been ſent by Lollius to obſerve their motions. In purſuit of this 
advantage, they fell in with the main body, commanded by Lollius 


himſelf, equally unprepared to receive them, obliged him to retire 
with great loſs,. and with the diſgrace of _— the ſtandard of one 
of the legions in the hands of his enemies 

Theſe revolts of the frontier provinces; or incurſions of batbarous 
neighbours, may be conſidered as part of a war which laſted for ages, 
and terminated at laſt in the ruin of the empire. The defeat of Lollius 
was Indeed the firſt Ggnal calamity which had befallen the Roman arms 


under the auſpices of the preſent emperor, It was ſuppoſed to 


have greatly affected him, and fo have cauſed the reſolution which 
he took to paſs the Alps, and to ſuperintend, in perſon, the meafures 
that were neceſſary to repair this loſs. His departure from Rome, 
however, at this time, is likewiſe aſcribed to other motives. He had 
now, for about two years, been expoſed in the city to the animadver- 
ſion and cenſure which a people, ſtill petulant though not free, were 
ready, on ſo near a view, to beſtow on his perſon and government; 
and it was part of his policy to withdraw, at proper intervals, from the 


obſervation of ſuch a People, in order to preſerve that reſpect and 


authority which too much familiarity i is apt to impair. He accord- 
ingly took occaſion from theſe: alarms, on the weſt and northern 


99 Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 20. Vell. Pater. lib, 20, c. 97. Set. in Octav. c. 33. 
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frontier, to abſent: himſelf from the city; ee Apps, at 
the ſame time, into Aſia, where a conteſt which had ariſen reſpecting 
the ſucceſſion of the kingdom of the Boſphorus required bis pre- 
een m 1 lag ants 1 ater; ern 
- The emperor, leaving the adminiſtration of affairs at Rome in the 
hands of Statilius Taurus, ſet out for Gaul, accompanied by Mxcenas 
and Tiberius, now in the rank of Prztor, who made a part of his 
court. At his arrival in Gaul, the People were relieved of the alarm 
they had taken on the approach of the German invaders, who, not 
being prepared to make a continued war beyond their own, boun- 
daries, had repaſſed the Rhine. He proceeded, therefore, to receive 
the repreſentations chat were made to him relating to the admini- 
ſtration of the province. Among theſe are mentioned complaints of 
extortion on the part of the governor. This officer, though now 


bearing a Roman name, that of Licinius, was himſelf a native of 47. 


Gaul, and had been a ſlave in the family of Julius Cæſar. Having 
become, by the bounty of his maſter, a freeman and a Roman ci- 
tizen, he was afterward gradually raiſed, by Auguſtus himſelf, to the 
height of his preſent command, in which he committed enormous 
oppreſſions. Being convicted of the crimes which were laid to his 
charge, it is ſaid, that the money of which he had robbed the pro- 
vince was ſeized, but not returned to the owners *', 

While the Germans fled from Gaul upon the report of the em- 
peror's approach, the revolts of the Commenii and Venones, of the 
Panonii and Ligures Commati, were quelled at the ſame time by 
the different officers who had been employed againſt them. The 
Rheti and Vendelici, nations inhabiting the valley of Trent, having 
been long in the practice of plundering the Roman traders, of 
making incurſions into Gaul, and even into Italy, were attacked firſt 
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by Druſus, the younger of the ſons of Livia, and being forced from 


- ſchkeir own country, moved in a hoſtile manner into the Roman pro- 


vince, where they were received by Tiberius, at the head of a 
conſiderable army; and being preſſed at once by both the brothers, 
were obliged to make their ſubmiſſion, and to ſuffer the greater part 


of their men, able to carry arms, to be tranſplanted into other 


countries 


| — this efiid on (hi-fi (Grmwbgy the | 


| emperor applied himſelf to reſtore ſome cities which had gone to 


ruin in different parts of the empire, and to plant new colonies in 


Gaul and in Spain. Whether theſe were ſettlements provided for the 


veterans and Emeriti, by diſpoſſeſſing the antient inhabitants, or new 


plantations made in waſte and unappropriated lands, is uncertain. 
Suetonius informs us, that no leſs than twenty- eight different eolo- 
nies were ſettled in Italy, towns built, and funds allotted to defray 


the expence of theſe newly eſtabliſhed communities; and that per- 
fons, _— — 


intitled to a vote in the elections at Rome. 
Among the acts of Auguſtus, during his 3 in Gaul, are 
mentioned the effects of his attention to the favourite object of encou- 


raging population, with the premiums he gave, wherever he paſſed, to 


U. C. 739. 

M. Licinius, 
Cn. Corne- 
liusLentulus. 
Auguſt. 

14 mo, Etat. 
48. 


ſuch perſons as preſented him with numerous families of children: 


it is mentioned, that the city of Paphos being deſtroyed by an 
earthquake, he gave orders to have it rebuilt; and, as an earneſt of 
his future patronage, gave the inhabitants leave to change the name 


to Auguſta : that he reſtored to the people of Cyzicum in Bi- 


thynia, the privileges of which he himſelf had lately deptived them: 


that his yarns, to re-eſtabliſh the king of dau! in N ou 


62 Yidere Rheti bella fub Alpibus. Drains; Gerentem, et Vendelici, — a Horst. 
Carm. lib. iv. Od, 4. Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 22. Vell. Pater. lib. it. c. 95 
63 Capes. i in Oy, c. 46. 64 Dio. Cafl, lib, liv. c. 23. 3 
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ab ns which had been uſurped by a pretended deſcendant of CHAP." 
Mithridates, being ſucceſsfully executed by Agrippa, he received the . 2% 
report of: this ſervice without having it communicated to the Senate. 
r 
omitted, -- - 

A wiumph haning been offered to Agripp ee ni 
again declined “. 
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tained the end for which be went, whether of a. temporary, receſs, ee. 


eee Leaving Druſus, e ofthe e hiniat an, ? Auges. 
command on the Rhine, and to continue the military ſervices he had yn ens 
lately begun among the Alps, he himſelf ſet out on his return to Italy. 

But, willing to avoid the crowds which uſually advanced to receive 

him on his approach to the city, he made his entry in the night. The 

| Senate, however, not to loſe any opportunity of paying their court, 
ordered to be erected, in the uſual place of their aſſembly, an altar, 

on which to offer a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his ſafe return; and 

to ſignalize the occaſion by ſome circumſtance of a gracious nature, 

reſolved, that, from this date, whatever criminal within the city 

preſented his prayer for forgiveneſs to the emperor in perſon, ſhould | 
obtain his pardon. Both theſe flattering decrees, preſented to him on : 
the day of his arrival, he rejected. On the following day, he re- | 
ceived the ſalutations of the People on the Palatine Hill ”, ordered 

the baths to be thrown open to them, and the uſual attendance. at 

ſuch places to be given at his own expence. From this ceremony, 

he proceeded to the Capitol, and going up to the ſtatue of Jupiter, 

ſtript the laurel from his faſces, and laid this badge of his victory at 
the feet of the pedeſtal. He then aſſembled the Senate ; but exculing 
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BOOK himſelf from ſpeaking, enietionct of. a hntfenatey he dipated: « 
3 paper to be read by his Quæſtor, containing a ſummary of his late 


operations in the provinces, and ſome auer eee en e 
the army, for the future, were to be governed 


Auguſtus had gradually, ſince his acceſſion to the government of 
the empire, endeavoured to improve the diſcipline of the legions, 
and particularly to reſtore the dignity of the military character, by 
forbidding the admiſſion of flaves. From this rule he never departed, 


except either upon extraordinary. occaſions, which required ſudden 


augmentations of the army, or in recruiting particular bodies of men, 


ſuch as the city-watch, appointed to guard againſt fire and other diſ- 
orders. And he ſucceeded ſo far in reſtoring the diſcipline, which had 


been much relaxed in times of the civil war, that he had authority 


enough, on different occaſions, to diſmiſs, without any proviſion or 


reward, all ſuch as preſumed to make any demands in a mutinous 
manner. He had intirely diſbanded the tenth legion for mutiny, 
In urging the duties of the ſervice, he generally decimated ſuch bodies 


of men as gave way before an enemy, and puniſhed with death the 


deſertion of a poſt, whether in officers or private men. Leſs offences 
he puniſhed with ſome ſpecies of ignominy or diſgrace, as, by obliging 
the offender to ſtand a whole day unarmed before the general's tent, 
with ſome mark or badge of diſgrace ©. 

By the regulations now preſented to the Senate for their appro- 
bation, the term of military ſervice was fixed, if in the Prztorian 
bands, at twelve years; if in the legions, at fixteen years. Aſter 
this term, it was admitted that a ſoldier might claim his diſcharge. 

It had been the practice in the courſe of the late civil wars to gratify 
the veterans, at their diſmiſſion, with grants of land; a practice 


which taught the armies to covet the poſſeſſions of their fellow-citi- 
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zens, and to ſeek for pretences againſt them, which, in reality, ren- C 1 
dered that ſpecies of property extremely inſecure. But Auguſtus nsW29-2H—. 


thought himſelf poſſeſſed of a ſufficient authority to reform this 
abuſe, and to ſubſtitute, for theſe grants of land, a gratuity in money. 
By publiſhiug his regulation on this ſubject, he greatly quieted the 
fears and apprehenſions under which the pacific inhabitants laboured 
in different parts of the empire. 

The utmoſt efforts of the emperor were likewiſe required, on the 
preſent occaſion, to preſerve the maſk under which he wiſhed to 
conduct his government. The Senate, though maintained in all its 
formalities, was obſerved to have no power, and began to be deſert- 
ed. The civil offices were ſhunned as a burden, or as a conſpicuous 
ſervitude. Many families of Senators were gone to decay, and 
thoſe who were called in to ſupply their places, either had not, or 
denied that they had the legal qualification. The titles of magiſtracy 
continued for ſome time to be coveted, on account of the rank which 


they were ſuppoſed to beſtow ; but the frequency and proſtitution of .* 


fuch- honours now rendered them contemptible ”*; and, in ſome. 
degree, already an object of that ridicule which is ſo well expreſſed by 
the Satyriſt in writings of a later date 

Jo relieve Senators, in part, of the burdens which they alone were 
hitherto appointed to bear, the emperor, while yet in Gaul, gave di- 
rections that the ten judges, who decided in all queſtions relating to 
public ſales and confiſcations, the three * of the coin „the 


officers who had charge of public executions '' , and the EB of 


Pio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 25. | thay et Trabez, Faſces, Lectica, 

* Ibid. lib. liv. c. 30. Tribunal.— h 

72 Perpetuo riſu, pulmonem agitate ſo- Juven. Sat. x. v. 33. 
lebat - 73 Triumviti Monitales. 


Demoeritus, quanquem non eſſent u- 2, Triumviri Capitales. 
bibus illis, 


the 
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8 9 * de klrcets and high », mould vll, for the future, be taken from 
— "the Equeſtrian order. It was now the practice to decline, not 
only ſervile or burthenſome offices of this ſort, but likewiſe what 
had been the higheſt ſtations under the republic; and it became 
neceſſary to force the acceptance of them under actual penalties. At 
firſt, all who had been Quæſtors, if ſtill under forty years of age, 
were draughted by lot for the ſuperior offices; all likewiſe who had 
/ %een Quæſtors, and who were poſſeſſed of the legal eſtate, if not above 
Wicty years of age, were obliged to enrol in the Senate. 
From this forced enrolment or promotion, however, which may 
pe conſidered as a general preſs for Senators and officers of State, 
were excluded all ſuch as had any bodily deformity or blemiſh, or 


who wanted the legal eſtate. In aſcertaining the fortunes of Senators 


the parties themſelves were examined, and other evidence was brought 
to inveſtigate the truth. Such as appeared to have made any dimi- 
nution in their paternal inheritance were obliged to ſpecify the loſſes 
they had e and to give an account of their own manner of 
* 

In the ſequel of theſe meaſures, which were intended to preſerve 
the appearance of a commonwealth, and to ſupport the formalities of a 
civil inſtitution, it is probable, although not mentioned by any of the 
hiſtorians, that Ay accepted of a prolongation of his power for 

other five years; and again aſſumed Agrippa with himſelf into the 
office of Tribune for the ſame term. The ceremony of this reſig- 


nation became, by degrees, a matter of form, and his reſumption of 
the empire was made known by ſports and entertainments, which 
rendered the GIG extremely agreeable to the EIS ok 7 


76 Dio. l lib. liv. c. 261 mentioned; and again, it 1 — 


77 Ibid. hs about his twentieth year, or fre years after 
7* His having rend the pte Bt this date, that he accepted of ir for ten years 
Jeu, and, at the expiration of this period more. i 
' * 1 At 
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n a theatre, which bad ene ang 
ſiniſhed, and opened with great ſolemnity. A proceſſion of noble — | ! 
youth was led by Caius the ſon of Agrippa, and adoptive ſon 
of the emperor. Six hundred African wild beaſts were baited in 
the Circus, and among them a tyger, eee 
animal made its appearance at Rme fl 
. In, continuation. . of An- 
tony, being Prætor, celebrated the birth-day of Auguſtus with the 
moſt expenſive ſhews, and in his public character entertained the Se- 
nate, together with the emperor himſelf, at a feaſt in the Capitol 
| Tiberius, at the ſame. time, in performance of a vow which he had 
made for the emperor's ſafe return from his laſt excurſion to the pro- 
vinces, gave ſplendid entertainments. Having introduced Caius 
Cæſar, the eldeſt of the emperor's adoptive. ſons, and placed him by 
himſelf in the Prator's chair at the theatre, n. wth the | 
People with ſhouts of applauſe. foe Krad. 
The emperor, however, gave Gann: of diſpleaſure. « Such rk 22 
mature honours, ” he ſaid, ©. could only ſerve "MDA He: iP 
« of a young man with preſumption and pride Hat 7 
About this time died the famous. Triumvic MI. Kail, Lopldua, U. C. 740. 
formerly the aſſociate or the tool of Octavius and Antony, in the ex- 15mo, Etat. 
ecution of their deſigns againſt the republic. While he was ſubſervient | 
to the intereſt of theſe competitors, he was allowed, in appearance, 
to hold a third part of the empire; but being unſupported by any 
real abilities or perſonal authority, he ceaſed to be of any conſequence 
the moment he preſumed to act for himſelf, and was too inconſider- 
able, even to be an object of reſentment to. thoſe he had injured. 
Auguſtus had ſuffered this fallen rival to remain, during his life, 
in the dignity of Pontiff, and, by keeping him in public view, de- 


1 Plin. lib. vii. c. 17. pio. Cat lib, liv. c. 25, 26. * Thid. c. 27. 
Vor. III. . 3 H 


prived 
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"I" prived him of the coaſolation even of being fargotten.”, The emperor, 


| any ſuppoſed religious inſtitution, and too politic to trifle with ac- 
Iz | knowledged rights, of which he meant, on occaſion, to avail himſelf. 
But upon the death of Lepidus, he did not neglect to aſſume the only 
dignity. which was wanting to euere eee * 
gatives united in his own perſon. 1 4" 
Agrippa had returned ta Rome, e ae en the 
| emperor; but ſoon had occaſion again to depart from Italy, being ſent 
WE: M20: to quell a: rebellion. that broke out in Panonia. Upon his arrival in 
| Barbatos, this country; finding the natives already ſubdued by the fear of his ap- 
„ Saen in roach, he accepted; of their ſubmilſion;/ and though-Rill in the depth 
C. Wagis of winter, {et aut an his return to Rome. After he ha repaſſed the 
| 93 feas, on his way through Campania, he was taken dangerouſly ill. 
Geek. Auguſtus received the accounts of his danger, while he was'exhibit- 
—_ Et. ing ſports to the People in the name of his two ſons, Caius'and Lu- 
nne, nn md 
late, and after he expired. 2a * 
| This great man appears to have been warty er ibo ben Us of 
| the rewntie: He had magnanimity enough to have relied: on his 
perſonal qualities alone for conſideration and honour, and was fit to 
have been a citizen of Rome in its happieſt age; but from the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, and the principles of fidelity to the friend who 
truſted him, he became a principal ſupport of the monarchy, His 
great abilities being employed to maintain the government and autho- 
rity of the prince, and his credit with the prince employed in acts of 
juſtice and moderation to the People, he was” e af Wee of 
ann FSFE WT not to yung. . 


* Dio, Caſſ. b. ir, e. 15. 


It 


EE 


w—— though himſelf deſirous to hold this ſacred character, and frequently 
preſſed, by his flatterers, to ſupplant Lepidus, was too cautious to violate 
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ligne Rags inſtance of good fortune to have found ſuch an © H F. 
officer, and a mark of underſtanding and ſteadineſs, without jealouſy, 3 


and without wavering, to have perſevered in the choice. In this, 
and in ſome other inſtances, Auguſtus ſhowed that his talent was not 
mere cunning, but a principle of able conduct, which is tried in 
raiſed; Agrippa, though not - flatterer, from a low condition, to 
command his forces, to preſide in his councils, and, laſt of all, by 


the marriage of tis daughter, to the ligheſt place in his own fü. | 


N D 7 16 + 


(PORT i L712. Drinnen R 10 
At me funeral of his friend, the emperor took upett himfelf the 


office of principal mourner, accompenled the corps from Campana te 


Rome z and having it brought into the Forum, /pronounced the fu- 
neral oration, having, 'while he ſpoke, a ſereen placed between Him- 
ſelf and the dead body. In order to confirm and to enereaſe the 
regard that was paid to che memory of the deceaſed, he not only 
ratifred that part of the will, by which Agrippa bequeathed his gar- 
dens and his baths to the public, rue n mae further 


additions to the legacy. * 2 "rs 1 3 123 ©” 2 Crag * 


Julia, Kio de of ber halben 1 and bore 
a third ſon, who, from the family of his father, and the eireum- 


ſtances of his birth; was eee e en uf ee Foſt- 
humus 5 1 Lk 24. 4 1 4 50 0 * | LET PF RSS. W 
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d ee, 


up BW 10434 of; 405 eee ee di 
HE death of rene way for Tiberius Claudius Nero, 

chen about twenty- eight years of age, into a higher place than 

hee de the family and confidence of the emperor. 

Ocdavius had received this young man in the arms of his mother 

Livia, had obſerved the progreſs of his childhood and youth, and 

had given him no diſtinguiſhed place in his favour during the lives of 


| Marcellus or Agrippa, to whom he had ſucceſſively married his 


daughter: but being deprived of both theſe ſupports, and his 
adopted children, Caius and Lucius being yet of tender age, he was 


WO ee nee ere eee eee 


thoſe he had loſt. e My Fit: 


Livia, by een Bookie now ws to ee was, 


according to the report of hiſtorians, and, as we may infer from her 
own conduct, perfectly formed to the mind of her huſband. In all 


matters, not only of buſineſs, whether private or public, but even in 


thoſe affairs in which the ſexes are leaſt patient of each others fail- 
ings, ſhe preſerved or aſſected the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to his will. 


She is ſaid, not only to have connived-at his infidelities, but as often 


as he was inclined to diverſify his pleaſures, even to have employed 


her ſagacity and her knowledge of his choice in procuring him the 
means of indulging his fancy. Herſelf, the dupe of no paſſion which 


5 ons tas miſlead her, ſhe never loſt an opportunity to advance her 


3 | family, 
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family, nor riſked the miſcarriage of her purpoſe, by haſtening i impro- CHAP. 
perly the means of obtaining it. Favoured by the death of Agrippa, 3 {ds . 
and the mincriry of the young Cæſars, ſhe eaſily, without ſeeming 
to entertain any improper views for her ſon, procured his advance- 
ment. He was at firſt received by the emperor as a temporary aid in 
the government, and. afterwards as a perſon fit to become the third 
huſband. of Julia; and by this connection to occupy. a rank in his 
family, which had been hitherto conſidered as the neareſt to his own. 
Tiberius, at the time that this reſolution was taken in his favour, 
was already a huſband and a father, having been married to/Vip- -  - 
ſania, the daughter of Agrippa, by whom he had a ſon named Druſus. 
He is ſaid; to have parted, with great reluctance, from Vipſagia, | 
thenſa ſecond time pregnant, in order mee Jula. W Þ 60, 
whom he was to hold the ſecond place in the empire. Ki'7 | 
Aiguitus bad hitherto difinguilhed,by the marriage of his daughter, 
e whendbe-ietaco-ubiatert eee but, his fa- 
mily being now became numerous, it does not appear that he had any 
thoughts of giving to this new ſon-in-law precedence of his adopted 
precluded any competition for rank in the empire. This third mar- | 
riage of Julia, he probably intended for a purpoſe, which it did not ; 
by any means cee A dernen e, to which. this 
1 unhappy perſon was inclined. | 
Tiberius had begun his lat — ame, diſtin@ion.in 
Gaul, and now coming into the place of Agrippa, was ſent to repreis 
a rebellion, which, upon the report of that officer's death, had again 
broke out in Panonia. Having ſucceeded in this ſerviee, be gave 
orders, that the youth of the vanquiſhed nation ſhould: be ſold into 
n nen ee come under W een | 
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TOW K port them far from their native country; a cruel action, but not to 
ws be imputed merely to the perſonal character of chis young man, a0 
| it did not exceed what was frequent in the hiſtory of the Romans. 
” "Upon ' this occaſion Tiberius had the honour of a triumph conferred 
by the Senate; but by the emperor's directions, 3 
the triumphal robes, he declined to enter the city in proceſſion 
then ſtationed on the Rhine, had repulſed a body of Germans, 
paſſed the river in purſuit of them, and laid waſte the contiguous 
country of the Sicambri and Uſipetes, which, lying between the 
Lippe and the Iſſel, is now the biſhopric of Munſter, or the province 
of Lutphen. Having embarked his army, he fell down the Iſſel to 
the marſhy lands inhabited by the Friſii and Chauci, probably hat 
are now the provinces of Frieſland and Groningen, arrived without 
reſiſtance at the ſea, here the tides, to which his Italian mariners 
were unaccuſtomed, leaving them ſometimes aſhore; and almoſt out 
of ſight of the ſea, at other times threatening to overflowall the lands 
in their view, gave them at fart conſiderable trouble; but having 
learned to accommodate. themſelves to this alternate flux and reflux 
of the waters, they took the benefit of the floods to re-aſcend the 
river, and returned to their ſtation on the frontiers of Gau. 
Druſus, having thus explored the coaſts of the northern ocean, ſet 
out for Italy; and, though already veſted with the dignity of Prætor, 
was made to accept of an inferior rank in the office of ÆEdile; pro- 
bably to ſet an example, encouraging others to comply” with the 
forms of the republic which were till kept up; but ich were at 
this time very much neglected by perſons of .xank *. - U U ey; 
As the Roman armies had no, for ſome time, ceaſed; to make 


* Dio. Call, lib. lic. c. 3. 2 wid. b. liv. c. 32. 
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c their neigh» COA: 
bourhood, / paſſed the Rhine and the Danube in frequent incurſions w—. 
and laid waſte the frontiers of Gaul, Panonia and Thrace; inſomuch, 
that ĩt appeared neceſſary, for the ſecurity of theſe provinces, to 
— ˙L˙ms OR apathy 
tence of their own country. 1 

In the ſpring of the following year, Drufus- n iti n 
detumned 10 his command- on the frontiers of Gaul, paſſed the Rhine,  Tubero, 


Paulus Tre- 


over-ran the territory of the Chattiꝰ, and penetrated to the Weſer. bias Max. 

In theſe operations, although the emperor's object, on this and every Avguft. 

other ſervice, was merely defenſive, it appeared neceſſary, not only 4 Tak £362 

to occupy both banks of the Rhine; but likewiſe to have fortiſied 

ſtations on the Lippe, from which to obſerve the Germans in their 

future preparations to paſs the river for the purpoſe of invading Gaul. 

Druſus, for his ſervices in this campaign, was ſaluted by the 

army, as had been cuſtomary in the times of the republic, with the 

title of Imperator; but this deſignation having been, for ſome time, 
appropriated to the ſovereign as head of the armies. of the empire, 

was now, by him, refuſed to Druſus. The title of Proconſul, with 

the triumphal robes, were decreed to him inſtead of the other. On 

bis return to Gaul, the Germans laid an ambuſeade on the route by 

which he was to paſs, and threatened his army with imminent danger; 0 
but loſt the advantage of the diſpoſition they had made, by diſcover- 

ing their poſture too ſoon, and by giving the Romans an opportunity 

to extricate Wr in nee eee 

deciſive victory. ; . 

en this event, eee 

time, the proſpect of any further trouble on the ſide of Germany, it 
was propoſed, once more, to ſhut the gates of Janus. But an i 


. Suppoſed to.be.that of Heſſe... * Dis. Ca- lb. l e. 36. 
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8 with inroads made by the Thracians into Macedonia, and freſhi in- 


ſurrections in Dalmatia, ſtill kept the empire in a ſtate of war. 
Lucius Piſo, formerly governor of Pamphilia, was employed in 
repreſſing the attempts of the Thracians; and Tiberius, in redueing 
the Dalmatians *. The laſt of theſe territories, which, in the gene- 
ral partition . empire, had been committed to the Senate, was 
now, on account of its —— mn 


inſpectiou of the emperor. ate label es 


While theſe eee eee the 


emperor employed in the provinces, he himſelf remained at Rome; 


and the few circumſtances which are mentioned, relating to affairs of 
State in the capital, PT Ls patrons mum 


intereſting or important. 


The emperor himſelf, in ane — — 
an account of the People, paying the higheſt regard to the diſtinc- 
tions of Senator and Knight, and to the honours which were con- 


ſtituted by titles of office, as thoſe of Prætor and Conſul. But theſe 
names of diſtinction, which he affected to preſerve, having no real 


conſideration or power annexed to them, wy rved wo remind the 


People of dignities which no longer exiſted; . 


The Senate itſelf, though filled with perſons hd bore the titles 
of Prætorian and Conſular, and though, with affected reſpect, fill pre- 


ſerved among the ruins of the commonwealth, being deprived of its 


antient foundations, underwent a continual decay : and the honours 
to which citizens had formerly aſpired, with ſo much ardour, were 
now neglected or ſhunned with diſdain. The wealthy, fearing more 


the burdens to which they might be expoſed, on the ſuppoſition of 
poſſeſſing great riches, than covefing the honours to which the quali- 


© Dio, Ca. lib! liv, e. 34. Vell. Pater. lib. il. e. 999. 
| fication 
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| ae en. intitled them, came to the miſters with relue- 
To Meath: diſpoſition, 1 ſet an eee public 
quty, the emperor made a fair return of his own patrimonial eſtate, 
and, as far as was conſiſtent with his ſovereignty, endeavoured to 
raiſe the value of ſubordinate ranks, admitted members into the 
Senate with lower qualifications than formerly; diminiſhed the 
guorum, or number that was hitherto required to conſtitute a legal 
aſſembly; and, affecting great reſpect for the proceedings of the 
Senate, ordered their journals to be 2 and _ his 
matter in particular charge to the Quzſtors. ” 

In other reſpects, the ſervility ase ende hed . 
exactions of dhe, ſovereign. Some of the courtiers, in their deſire 
to flatter, and others, under the fear of being ſuſpected of diſaf- 
fection, began the practice of contributing ſums of money to ete&t 
ſtatues to the emperor; and he himſelf, in conſequence of ſome 
dream, ox directed by ſome ſpecies, of ſuperſtition,” made it a praQicey 
on certain days, to aſk, ine all 'who came in nis way; 
ſome ſmall pieces of money. As he was in his temper ſufficiently 


liberal, neither of theſe practices brought him under any imputation 


of rapacity. What was contributed to erect ſtatues for hituſelf he em- 
ployed in multiplying thoſe of the gods, particularly in erecting the 


423 
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allegorical images of Safety, Concord, "me ee * * mee 


as a charity was returned twofold; : 0 2 


The repyblican honours, though — faded on every i coke brow: | 


ſtill bore a, conſiderable, luſtre among the ,cmperor's titles, mado's 


part of his ſtate, and an engine of; his-powet. ., Thoſe-of the prieſt» 


hood, in particular, equally ſuited to every conſtitution of govern- 
ment. were eaſily brought in aid t is men . 0 For this 
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and” reaſon the tithe of Flamen Dialis; or Prieft of Jupiter, was now added 
8 to the other dignities of the ſame kind which the emperor had recently 
aſſumed. It being deemed ominous, and preſaging the greateſt ca- 
| lamities, if a Flamen Dialis ſhould die in office, this dignity formed 
an additional guard to the emperor's perſon. It had been "vacant 
about ſeventy years from the demiſe of Merula, who being Conful 
* when Cinna forced his way into the city, and ſeeing no means of 
_ eſcape, in order to avert from his country the ſuppoſed evils which 
muſt have followed from his dying in the priefthood, diveſted him- 
ſelf, ſtripped the ſacred creſt or-fillet from his hair, and being thus 
reduced to a private ſtation, — eee the 
altar of Jupiter with his blood.' 13. #645 edel, 
. This ceremony, it was ee ee eee ee 
the republic, to expiate the death of this ſacred perſon, would have 
been. otherwiſe expoſed, and the priefthood; had, from reve- 
renee to this illuſtrious martyr, been ſuffered to remain vacant tilt 
2 perſon could be found that was worthy to faceeed-him j a con- 
dition which. nnn e e 


| Auguſtus. 
. c. 743. "About dis date. del Oi the idee ur MMaredhe and of 


Julius nto- 


aius Afri- Mark. Antony. Her obſequies being performed with great pomp, 
Q. Fabius the emperor himſelf pronounced the funeral oration, having a ſcreen, 
Maximus. a8 at the butial of Agrippa, to hide the body from his view, © 

Eat. 52. Soon after this event, notwithſtanding there was no recent 


alarm from the enemy on the Rhine, the emperor thought proper to 

ehange the place of his refidence from Italy to the north of the Alps. 

: Under pretence of obſerving the ftorms which ftill threatened the 
province of Gaul from the barbarous nations in its frontier, he took 

his ſtation for the campaign at the confluence of the Soane and the 

Rhone, and from thence gave his inſtructions to the two brothers, 
Tiberius and Druſus, to whom the war was committed on the Save 

þ and 
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and the Rhine. Both having been ſucceſsful in the ſervices entruſted n 
to them, joined the emperor at his quarters, and fram thence ac 4 
. ̃ where theypertapk in the honours which 
were paid to him for the ſuccels of his arms. _ ALL Fas io.) 
—— — e. 
and che emperor returned to his former reſidence on the Rhone, N, e, 
Druſus paſſed the Rhine, over-ran the country of the Chatti, and — 
penetrated to the Elbe, where he erected ſome trophies, and left _ _ 
| ſome-monuments.of the progreds he had-made 3 but en the approach ©** 
of inter, cyan e eee e 
Tiberius, who tad eee 
his brother's lineſs, came in time toſſee him expire. The funeral 
being to be performed in Italy, the corpl, dutipg the march uf 
the army to the Rhine, was carried by officers of the -higheſt 
rank. From the Rhine it was conveyed an the ſhoulders of the 
principal inhabitants, who received it on the confines of their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, and bore it to the next. Auguſtus himſelf, on the 
occaſion, repaired to Rome; but being then in a military character, 
or in the actual exerciſe of a military commiſſion, and not per- 
mitted, by the ancient forms of the republic, to enter the city, he 
ſpoke a funeral oration in the Circus Flaminius, which was without 
the walls. Tiberius followed the corpſe to the forum, and delivered 
another oration there. The obſequies were performed by perſons of | 
ee e IR I ieee 8 
iſh A 5 e 


The title of Germanicus bane been See RT % 
mained in his family. He had iflue two ſons and a daughter; the 
eldeſt known by the name of Germanicus Caſar, the younger by 

the name of agar long ene, on account of = er ert , 
I Se Ben bop * 2 AO #655193 7 1s and 
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— ſucceſſive huſbands. 


N * * er B29 * ps, 
Tiberius, Git faneral of His broke ide eee y l in 

proceſſion, to celebrate the ſucceſs of his arms i Dalmatia He 

gave a public feaſt to the people; and as in this entertainment only 


| e ſexes eee neee vr beser ve e 
termin tha other. » eee Heb] ogy 


The influence of Livia;s dat nth: her family, „Abwich⸗ 


| Nandiog the hopes that were entertained of Caius and Lucius Car, 
vere now apparent; and procured her flattering decrees from the 


Senate, that were offered in conſolation for the loſs of her ſon. Her 
ſtatue was erected at the public expenee, and ſhe herſelf was veſted 
with the privilege, eee reer. Rome] that of 


three children eee 


U. C. 745 
C. Marcius 
Cenſorinus, 
C. Aſinius 
Gallus. 
Aug. zomo, 


Etat. 54. 


In the beginning of the following 25 Aich again entered 
the city in a Kind of triumphal proceſſion, carrying his laurel to the 
temple of Jupiter Ferretrius, inſtead” of that of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
But he made no rejoicings, alleging, that he had ſuffered more by 
the death of Druſus than he had gained by the fucceſs of his arms. 
The Conſuls, however, took charge of the ſolemnities uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, and among the public ſhows brought forth ſome captives, 
whom they obliged, for the entertainment of the People, to fight | in 


the TE”. 


* > x ' 


had conſented to accept of the government, * expired, he affected 
a purpoſe, as formerly, to reſign the empire; and was again pre- 
vailed upon to reſume it for ten years more. The decline of the 
eivil eſtabliſkment, of which he ſtill wiſhed to preferve the appear- 
ances, occupied his principal attention, The Senate, as has been ob- 


1 Dio, Cad, lib. xxxv, c. 1, 2. * „mid. lib, l. e. 3. 
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ſerved; underwent a continual degradation, and its aſſemblies were CHAR 
neglected. The members excuſed their neglect, by pretending, that 8 3 


the times of meeting being irregular, they had no proper intimation 
i > entry teens , 
public'buſineſs when the Senate was called. . 
To obviate ſueh excuſes for the future, the emperor appointed or- 
dinary aſſemblies of the Senate on particular days of each month, 
and ordered that thoſe days ſhould be kept clear of trials, or any other 


public buſimeſs whatever, that might oceupy the members. Having 
formerly reduced the number that was required to conſtitute a legal 


meeting, from four hundred to three hundred, he now directed, that 
in matters of leſs moment, even fewer might conſtitute ſuch meet - 


ings, and that in fixing the quorum on any particular occaſion, re- 


gard ſhould be had to the importance of the buſineſs before them; 
that even without requiring the preſence of any determinate number, 
the Senate might form reſolutions. which, though not accom» 
panied with the force of laws, ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed of great 
authority. He, at the ſame, ordered a liſt of the members to be 
publiſhed z increaſed the fine uſually paid for abſence, and, to faci- 
litate the ordinary courſe of their proceedings, extended to the 
prætors the privilege of making motions, which had HR e 
confined to the Conſuls or to himſel. 

Theſe ſeveral reſolutions, before they paſſed into lin, were EAR 


up in the Senate-houſe, and every den was n to offer his 


obſervations and corrections . 5 
About the ſame time are dated AR mak alcribed 0 


Auguſtus, of which ſome related to- the conduct of elections, ant! 
others to that of criminal trials. As to the firſt, although eyery office: 
was filled by his own nomination, he affected to preſerve che antient 


Dion. Caſſ. lib. Iv. c. 3, 4- 15 
forms 


$39 
SGD K forms; and, in order to give ſome appearance of reality to the right 
pl election, which he affected to leave with the People, he preferibed 
rules, which were to be ohſerveil in the manner of collecting the 


depoſit a certain ſum of money, deere o RR" 
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votes, and in reftraining corruption.” Among theſe it id mentioned, 
chat he ordered, as ſoon as any candidate had declared himſelf, he ſhould 


In reſpect to criminal trials, as the ſubject . 
regulations no made by the emperor were of more effect. In this 
matter he wiſhed to ſet aſide che forms of the nn 23 
evalion, rather than by u formal nepedl. | 


Bo long 5 the People were fovereigns of the commonwealth, i 


was part of the fecurity which, in their colleQive capacity, they pro- 


5 vided for themſelves, as individuals amenable to the laws, that ne lave 


could be tortured to give evidence againſt his maſter. As this law, in 
the preſent ſtate of the government, might -obſtruft proſecutions that 


| were inftituted even for the emperor's ſafety, it was thought ne- 


eeſſary to find ſome expedient by which to elude its force. For this 


purpoſe it was enacted, that ſuch ſlaves as might be wanted in evi- 


dence againſt their maſters ſhould be conveyed by a formal proceſs 
of ſale to che emperor, and that, being in his poſſeſfion, they might 
be put to the queſtion, or cited as witneſſes, even againſt their former 
This act is by Tacitus imputed to Tiberius, and in either emperor 
was conſidered as a dreadful innovation. But the conſideration of 
the emperor's ſafety was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient nent; N 
deviation that was made from the forms of the republic.” + 
Im whatever degree the preſent emperor employed, in defence of 
ble perſon, the ſeverity of criminal 3 and the fear of the 


s oi 


of „ Tacit. Anal. 
43344) 4 15s 
executioner, 
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_ _executioner, he appears to have relied for his ſafety more on the OATS. 
diſguiſes under which he concealed his uſurpation, and on the 


moderation and the popularity of his manners. By the reſpect - 
which he affected to pay to the Senate and officers of State, he held 


the zealots of the republican government. He endeavoured to gain 
the People by his affability, and frequently bore with famitiarities 
from perſons of the loweſt condition. As an example of the temper 
with which he endured the ſauey or petulant remains of military or 
republican freedom *', it is mentioned, that being called upon to act 
as counſel in behalf of a ſoldier who was to be tried for ſome crime, 


friend to undertake the cauſe: This, faid the ſoldier, is not a proper 


return to me, Is your danger 1 did not employ a ſub/litute, but interpofed = 


my/elf, He received with ſeeming indifference the reports of ſpies. 
and informers. To a perſon of this character, who accuſed Emilius. 
_ Alianus of having frequently traduced him; Prove me this, ſaid he, 
and [ will ſhow Hlianus, thet I tuo in my turn can find faalts in bit: 
character. Tiberius having once written him a warm letter, with a 
complaint of the ſame kind, he bid him beware of the heats of 
youth. it enough, he ſaid, that we can hinder people from dating ut 
any harm ** ; wwe may allow them to fay what they flegfe.. Let in this 
he did not act from contempt of the public opinion; for in fame 
inſtances he even condeſcended to anſwer accuſations that were pub- 
hed againſt his private or public character His diſeretion and: 
prudence prevented the occaſions of much jealoufy and reſentment ; 
and, in many parts of his reign, imitated the eſſects of generofity 


and elevation of mand, if they nemme 


ef theſe characters. | 
1® Dio, Calf: Ub. br, £44  — ** Suetvm, ln Augutt. 56, "This. 


up the forms of the republic as a. kind of ſhield between himſelf and 


and having, under pretence of ſome other engagement, named a 
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: Auguſtus having paſſed the winter at Rome, returned in the ſpring 


—_— to his former ſtation in Gaul, accompanied by Caius, the elder of 


his adopted ſons, whom he now propoſed to introduce to the military 
ſervice; and by Tiberius, who, notwithſtanding the riſe af anew light 


in the perſon of the young Cæſar, who threatened to obſcure his 


luſtre, continued to receive freſh marks of the emperor's favour, and 


was confidered as a principal ſupport of his government. Being 


placed at the head of the army on the Rhine, he had charge of the 
war which had lately been committed to Druſus, his younger brother. 
But few particulars are mentioned of the campaign which followed 
in that quarter. He is accuſed, in one inſtance, of having violated 
the public faith, by having ſeized as priſoners, and ſent in chains 
to different parts of the Roman provinces, the deputies of ſome Ger- 
man nations, who came in a public capacity to treat of. peace; and 


of having e eee ty em * 


province. | 

The Gen ee were probably. rather WP] than 
ſubdued” by theſe meaſures. Their deputies, "who had been made 
priſoners, that they might not be employed againſt their own: nations 
as hoſtages, put themſelves to death ; and their countrymen retained 
the moſt vehement purpoſe of revenge. But whatever may have 
been the reſult, it is mentioned, that Auguſtus received from the 
army the title of Imperator, and gave this title likewiſe to Tiberius ; 
that he put him in nomination for Conſul on the following year, and, 
at their return to Rome, permitted him to make his entry i into the 


| city in triumph, while he himſelf declined the honour. 


Soon after the emperor's arrival in Italy, he ſuffered a great loſs 
by the death of Mzcenas. This event made a breach in the civil 
department of his affairs, not leſs than that which the death of 
Agrippa had made in the military. The predilection of this miniſter 
2 III or 
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for learning, — abick te Hebaiatitnnk ths CHAP, 
beſt and; moſt elegant accompliſhments, who were recommended to . ab 
him merely by their merit, has made his name provarbisl among 
thoſe of the patrons of letters. His inclination in this matter, if it 

did not form the taſte of his maſter, happily concurred. with it, and 

brought him acquainted with thoſe elegant productions of genius 

which occupy the affections, as well as the fancy; and which, in a 

ſituation, otherwiſe likely to inſtill pride, jealouſy, and diſtruſt of 
mankind, . ſerved. at once as an antidote to theſe evils, and opened 

the way to better diſpoſitions. Mæcenas had ſerved his prince 

with great fidelity, and, if not inſenſible to perſonal ambition, 
was at leaſt ſatisfied with the elevation he had gained in the 
confidence | of his prince. Te retained. the equeſtrian, rank to 

which he was born, without endeavouring to accumulate the pre- 

ferments or titles which were ſo much an object of ambition in 

che earlier part of this reign, and ſo eaſy an acquiſition in the latter 

part of it“. It is obſerved, however, that he experienced, as is 
common, ſome viciffitude in his maſter's temper, and outlived 

the high meaſure of favour which he enjoyed, but without any in- 
terruption of his duty. As he lived, when moſt in favour, without 

any public envy, ſo he eſcaped every public inſult when ſuppoſed in 

diſgrace. While he preſented the Emperor with a continual model of 

elegance, ingenuity, and good temper, he took the liberty to check 
his paſſions, and ſerved him no leſs by the ſincerity of his ſpeech, 
than by the ability of his conduct. An inſtance of the freedom he 
took is mentioned on occaſion of a trial in which, Auguſtus himſelf, 
according to cuſtom, ſat in judgment on ſome criminals of State. 
Mzcenas obſerving him agitated with paſſion, and Ukely to pro- 
nounce ſome precipitant or cruel 1 and . e by 
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292 * the crowd from reaching his car, handed a billet to him, which con- | 
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—— tained no more than two words, which may be tranſlated into this 


U. C. 746. 


Tiberius 


Claudius 
Nero, Cn. 
Calpuraius. 
Aug. 21mo, 
tat. 55. 


| homely expreſſion, - hangman, begone . ROO G 


had its effect, and the emperor adjourned the court. Fe 


eee e en fuion of th age, 
the emperors Uiſpelat”.; | | 


By theſe ſucceſſive diminutions of the liſt of ak on "i | 


Auguſtus relied for the adminiſtration of his goverament, the influ- 
ence of Livia, and the fortunes of her ſon Tiberius, received a con- 
tinual advancement. The latter, after he had reſumed the military 
habit, in his capacity of commander of the armies on- the Rhine, 
being to enter on the office of Conſul, was received by the Senate 
in the Curia Octavia, beyond the walls af che city. In his addreſs 


to this aſſembly he ſpoke of the public works which he propoſed to 


erect. Among theſe a Temple of Concord, to be inſcribed with his 
own name, joined with that of his brother ; and of another temple, to 
be dedicated by himſelf, i in conjunction with his mother Livia. He 
gave, in her name and in his own, upon this occaſion, ſplendid en- 
tertainments to the Senate, and to perſons of diſtinction of both ſexes. 
Having vowed an exhibition of public ſhows for the ſafe return 
of the emperor from his laſt campaign, he made all the neceſſary 
proviſion | for the performance of his vow ; but being obliged to 
ſet out for the army, he truſted the diſcharge of this duty with Piſo, 
his colleague in the Conſulate, and with TOs the eldeſt of the 
emperor 's ſons. 

This ſolemnity received a great addition 8 the ſports and en- 
tertainments which were given at the ſame time by the emperor 


4 1 5 5 8 | That of Virgil ended about ten years before. 
” The fame year in which Mæcenas died Dio. Caff, lib, ly, c. 7. 
put a period likewiſe to the life of Horace. 
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bine {6 Fekbrate the memory of Agripps, at the opening of 
the portico, of the hall, and of the pleaſure- grounds which Had been 
bequeathed'by that officer to the Roman People. Gladiators were 
exhibited at firſt in ſimple pairs, afterwards in numerous parties, that 
fouglit as in real battles,” Such was the feroeity of the Romans in 
the choice of amuſements, even after the character of the people 
ceaſed to be military, and when the public entertainments, formerly 


433 
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perhaps in, part intended as nurſeries for ſoldiers, had no longer w_ | 


other object than that of miniſtering to their pleaſure. jt 0 


The Cæſars, Caius and Lucius, though yet too young for buſineſs 
of State, began to feel the ſpur of ambition, and were alarmed at 


the advancement of Livia's family. Even their own ſtep- father, Ti- 


berius, they were taught to conſider as a rival i in conſideration and nan 


power. And it is ſaid, that, i in order to keep pace with him in his 


advancement to public honours, the youngeſt of the two brothers 8. 


made applieation to be veſted with the dignity of Conſul. The pro- 


poſal was received by the People with applauſe, but diſcouraged by 


the emperor, who, refleQing, - as he pretended, on the preſumption 


of his own youth, or on the, neceſſity of the times which had 


brought himſelf forward into "this lation at an improper age, was 
ro to ſay, © That he hoped never again to ſee a time when the 

office of Conſul muſt" be intruſted to a perſon under twenty. Tr ak0d 
pacify the young man under this diſappointment, he was advanced to 
the dignity of the prieſthood, got admiſſion into the Senate, and 
had a place among the members of that body at the public theatre. 


Soon after this date Tiberius, probably: in conſequence of the 
jealouſy he had thus given to the emperor's adopted ſons, : underwent 
a great and a ſudden change in the ſtate of his fortunes. Upon his 


U. C. | 
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return from the campaign on the Rhine, he was veſted ith, the cha- — 
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rater of Tribune of the people for five years; and, ain 
a war likely to ariſe on the Euphrates, from the deſection of the 
King of Armenia, who was diſpoſed to join the Parthians, he was 
appointed to command the armies in Syria; but it ſoon aſter ap- 
peared, that this preferment and change of ſtation were deviſed to 


conceal a ſpecies of exile or removal from the court. At his de- 


parture from Rome, he paſſed into Aſia; but, inſtead of continuing 
his route to his pretended deſtination in Syria, he withdrew to the 


illand of Rhodes, een eee ae PR: ſome 


Gallus, 
Aug. 26to, 
ut. 60. 


years in retirement. 
The real cauſe of this boden of Tiberius, whather, — jealouſies 


of the young Cæſars, the miſeonduct of Julia, or any other offence 


taken by the Emperor himſelf, was never known; and we are, de- 
prived of any light which might have been thrown. by Dion Caſſius 
on this, or the tranſactions of ſome of the ſucceeding years, by a 
manifeſt breach in the text of his hiſtory. This defect is very im- 
perfectly ſupplied from Aren, Teen ar ang other; at the 
abreviators or copiers of this hiſtorian. 

In colleBing from fuch zprbors; what is little more than the names 


of Conſuls, which ſerve to mark the progreſs of dates, we learn, 


that in the firſt year after the retirement of Tiberius, the Emperor 
himſelf having perſiſted, for ſeventeen years preceding this: date, in 
rejecting the office of ordinary Conſul, now again accepted of it; 


that he intended, in this character, to ſolemnize the admiſſion of his 


ſons Caius and Lucius to the age of manhood ; that the ceremony 
was accordingly performed with reſpect to the eldeſt, who now aſ- 
ſumed the ordinary dreſs of a man, was brought into the Senate, and 
declared chief of the Roman youth; but with reſpe& to the 


youngeſt, that it was deferred till about three years afterwards, when 


the Emperor again 1 95 in the character of Conſul. 


1 Sueton. in Oddav. c. 26, 
4 Ef 
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Ia one of the years of this period, or about the year of Rome S 


ſeven hundred and fifty one, is fixed by the vulgar computation the Ae 


commencement of our æra at the birth of Chriſt; an event, not cal- 
eulated to have an immediate influence on the tranſactions of ſtate, 
or to make apart in the materials of political hiſtory, though deſ- 
tined to produce, in a few ages, a great change in tho ar 
manners, and general character of nations. 3 217484 

At this date, Ana eee eee eee, 
ſcarcely any materials of hiſtory, beſides the occurrences of the court 


and the city of Rome; the public entertainments that were given, 


the occaſions on which they were exhibited, and the proviſion that 
—— CE OO, 
and profligate populace. | Wict gw ant ia ad; vid die 

. Q 
that he might preſide at the admiſſion of his younger adopted fon, 


Lucius Cæſar, to the age of manhood, continued to hold the office no 


longer than was neceſſary for this purpoſe.. He exhibited magni- 
ficent ſhews as uſual upon this occaſion, and among others, 
one that is mentioned probably as a novelty, a ſhoal of fix and 
thirty crocodiles of uncommon fize, turned out to be hunted 
or fiſbed in th of the Circus Hlaminiua While the Em- 
peror gratified the le in their public diverſions to a degree of 
debauch, he made ſome attempts to regulate the gratuitous diſtribu- 
tion of corn, that other principal engine of abuſe. which the Roman 
citizens; though in other reſpects fallen from their ſovereignty, ſtill 
N eee ee g OI 
ment. 4 4 Jo AEN fn Nba; 

Ede People ef Rome, Sn as — 
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e preferments al honours, bartered their ſuffrages ks "ports and 
W=— Wdiftributions of corn. For theſe too, they were now willing to ſell 
their ſubmiſſion to the preſent eſtabliſhment, and it way undouttedly 
more ſafe to have deprived them of every other prerogative, than to 
reſtrain them in theſe. The numbers that were accuſtomed to re- 
ceive corn at the publie granaries, as we may judge from the num- 
ber of two hundred thouſand, to which it was now propoſed to re- 
dace them, had increaſed to an immoderate height ; and as the cir- 
cumſtance of being ſubſiſted gratuitouſly, encouraged idleneſs, fo the 
very attendance required at theſe monthly diſtributions gave a ccn- 
ſiderable interruption to labour. The Emperor endeavoured to ap- 
plwGKÿy ſome correction to both theſe evils, by reducing the number of 
penſioners, and by limiting the times of diſtribution to three parti- 
cular terms in the year. But in making this attempt he received 
ſo many complaints, that he was obliged to lay afide the deſign, 
A populace thus ſupported in idleneſs muſt likewiſe be amuſed, 
and they received, in this particular, from their maſters, whether 
acting from choice or policy, not only in the firſt period, but, in the 
ſubſequent ages of this monarchy, the moſt laviſh indulgence. By 
Auguſtus in perſon, they were preſented at different times with four 
capital exbibitions, conſiſting of all the entertainments in which 
they were known to delight, and with three and twenty great feſ- 
tivals, ſolemnized in honour of ſome other perſons, as of his father 
Julius Cæſar, of his nephew. Marcellus, of his friend Agrippa, and 
N his young relations now entering en and pr uf to 
the poſſeſſion of public honours. I 
| 15 gg The ſports themſelves, though fierce . ate in many in- 
| | | ſtances, were ſplendid, magnificent, and ſometimes ' intereſting. 
= The preſence of the Roman People, in vaſt ſpaces or theatres fitted 
up to receive them, was always n and tublime, The prece- 
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reſerved for the Senators ; the next, at certain periods, had been al- 
lotted to the Equeſtrian order; and the queſtion, whether this order 
ſhould be mixed with the People, or ſeparated from them, made a 


ſubject at different times of much diſpute and contention. The fe- 


male ſex too had their places, though at the fights of gladiators they 
were removed to a diſtance, being ſeated behind the other ſpectators; 
and from the athletic games were excluded altogether *. | +4 


The coarſeneſs, nevertheleſs, of - thoſe public entertainments 
which the Roman women were ſtill admitted; the want of any in- 


terval, in their manners, between a rigofous ſeverity, and the other 
extreme of an unbounded licence, had, in many inſtances, the worſt 
effect on their conduct. The Emperor himſelf had a diſtreſſing ex- 
ample of this effect in his own family, by the flagrant debaucheries 
of his daughter Julia, who, having once quitted the reſerve, and 


broke through the auſterities of her father's houſe, had no longer any 


reſtraints of decency or eſtabliſhed propriety to regulate her beha- 
It was reported, that without any pretence of ſeduction, wo 

— or choice, ſhe multiplied her paramours voran f uon 
even frequented the places of public debauch. rations (4flcrir4 
The Emperor, though not ſuppoſed to be wanting in the tender- 
neſs of a parent, upon the detection of theſe diforders, proceeded 
againſt his daughter more with the rigour of an offended magiſtrate, 
than with the reluctant ſeverity of a father. In the firſt tranſport of 
his paſſion, he haſtened to lay her accuſation before the Senate, and 
obtained from this afſembly an act of baniſhment againſt her, by 
which ſhe was removed to a ſmall iſland on the coaſt, reduced to lou 
diet, and forbid to receive any viſits; a ſpecies of . impriſonment, 


2 Sueton, in Octav. e 44+ 
which 
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the republic, as a principal object of ſtate. The firſt benches were! 
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great age, and preſerving, in a ſtate of ſeparation from her huſband, 
an unblemiſhed reputation, gave way to the feelings of nature, and 
followed her child into this place of retreat or impriſonment. The 
_ liſhing, by a reference to the Senate, the ſcandal of his own; houſe, 
and bitterly regretted: the ſeverity by which he had empoiſoned and 
rendered incurable the wounds of his own family. J Agrippa or 
Mæcenas had lived, te be ee ann“ 
from this ad of imprudence *', 
In the ſequel of this ranſaion, he indulged eee 
leſs ſtruggle againſt the ſuppoſed partners of his daughter's guilt; 
ordered Julus Antonius, with ſome other perſons of high rank in- 
volved in the ſame. charge, to be put to death. With reſpect to one 
of theſe criminals, who happened to be veſted with the character of 
Tribune, he affected a regard to the ancient laws of the republic, 
and was pleaſed to reſpite the execution of the ſentence, until the 
time of his office as Tribune ſhould expire. Being told that Phœbé, 
the freedwoman and confident of Julia, when ſhe heard of her miſ- 
treſs's fate, had put herſelf to death; 7 had rather be ore ral 
Phebe, he ſaid, than of Julia. 
Perſons who eee eee eee 
the opportunity, took occaſion to flatter the Emperor, even on oc- 
| caſion of this painful tranſaction. They haſtened to ſhew themſelves 
: in a ſituation like that of the prince, and to offer him the conſolation 
of fellow ſufferers in the diſtreſs he endured ; made complaints in the 
Senate of the licence of their daughters and of their wives, and even 


V Seneca de Ben. c. 32. 
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reked-upparticulars of a/very obſolete date They too brought * x P. 
mal proſecutions, in order to obtain the interpoſition of law and pub- wana 


lie authority, to mee eee but _ Em- 
to hear any accuſation, of which the n a preceiled a fined 
and very recent date ti 

We are left at 4 lob for the bee of this Kiſtory; during the two- 9. C. 7 758. 
years that immediately followed; but in a period, of which theſe — Len- 
were the principal tranſactions, we cannot be ſurpriſed that the chro- pont: Fifa, 
W ee nor Fer ara e the rare 4 
years. - TY WAL 

The ordinary adrainiſtration of Auguſtus peng the pennt Y. C. 753. 
civil, and military forms, which he had eſtabliſhed, no doubt was —— 
able and ſucceſaful; but being once deſcribed, does not admit of re- b 
petition. The more intereſting ſubjects of hiſtory, tranſactions that Avg: er 
rouze the paſſions, and keep in ſuſpence the expectations, the hopes, 
and the fears of men, were in this reign moſt carefully avoided. A_ 
powerful army was ſtationed on the Rhine, to keep the peace of that 
frontier. - Even the court was lulled into perfect tranquillity by the 
want of any competition for the Emperor's favour. This point being 
fully decided, by the place which was occupied by the Cæſars, Caius, 
and Lucius; their ſuppoſed rival me eee euere 
their jealouſy, ſtill remained in his exile at Rhodes. | 

The defection of Armenia from the alliance of the Romans to that 
of the Parthians, the occaſion upon Which it had been pretended 
that Tiberius was deftined to command in Aſia, ſtill ſubſiſted; but U. C. 764. 
the command of the armies in. that part of the world, with the — 
charge of recovering the kingdom of Armenia to its former ſtate f Avg. . 
doperidance' on Rome, was committed to Caius Cæſir, now r! 66 


* Dio. Oatft lb. le. c. 10. 
Vor. III. | g 3 1. . N the - 
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Lp the favour of the Emperor, and bighet in the expe@ation of the 
3 People. i e ; 


It was ee that eee Genin, 
ſhould be ſent to the command of armies; Caius to that of Syria, 
and Lucius to Spain; and theſe removals of the young Cæſars from 
court, were ſuppoſed to be deviſed or procured by the Empreſs 
Livia, becauſe NA TRA TAI oro a e ku 
cal of her ſon ©. | 

But before any reſolutioii' wii at court in n of Tiberius 
was publicly known, Caius Cæſar, in his way to the Eaſt, arrived in 
Greece, attended by a numerous train of officers. At Chios, he re- 


ceived a viſit from Tiberius, profeſſing the moſt ſubmiſſive reſpect to 
the prince himſelf, and to the officers of his court; aud from thence 


eontinued his route through the province of Aſia, ny hes: re- 


ceived as the ſon of the Emperor. 


The king of Parthia, upon ch rebedi/af ithe pen punch in bis 
neighbourhood, deſired to have a conference with him, and they 
met on the Euphrates in a ſmall iſland, each having an equal num- 
ber of attendants. They afterwards mutually accepted of entertain- 


ments from each other in their reſpective quarters. Phraates agreed 
not to ſupport the Armenians in their defection from the alliance of 
the Romans, and Caius proceeded to take poſſeſſion of their country, 


as a province of Rome. On his approach to Antagera, a place on 
the frontier of Armenia, the gates being ſhut againſt him, he pre- 
fented himſelf under the walls, and while he ſummoned the governor 
to ſurrender, was ſtruek by an arrow from the battlements. The 


wound he received, though in appearance not mortal, affected bis 


health, and threw him into a ſtate of dejection and languor, in which 
he deſired to be recalled from his ſtation, and expreſſed his diſguſt to 


affairs of ſtate. 


25 Vell. Pater. lib. ii. C. 103. 
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0 e from his command by the Emperor, 
who was mortified to find in him a puſillanimity ſo unworthy of the 


fon of Agrippa, and of his own ſucceſſor, was carried to the coaſt 
in a litter, and there embarked for Italy; but having on his way 
e eee e he died at Lymira in that province. 

©» Lucius, the other grandſon of Auguſtus, by his daughter Julia, 
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died ſome time before at Marſeilles, in his way to Spain; and theſe 


deaths happening ſo opportunely for the family of Livia, laid this 
deſigning woman under ſuſpicion of having been active in procuring 
them. The bodies of the deceaſed were borne through the provinces 
by officers of rank, and by the principal inhabitants, to be interred at 
Rome. Their ſhields and lances, richly adorned with gold, being 
gifts made to them by the Equeſtrian order, when they were ad- 
mitted ROSE neee LOR 
hall of the Senate | 

eee did eee eee ee dae 
guſtus had accepted of the government, being expired, he went 
through the form of laying dawn, and of re- aſſuming his power. 
The People, at one of the entertainments which were given on 


this oceaſion, having applied to the Emperor an applauded. paſſage 


of ſome poet, with the title of Lord or Maſter, he gave ſigns of diſ- 
pleaſure, and, on the following day, publiſhed a ſevere edict, for- 
bidding the title of Mafter being given to him by any perſon, or 
e an PF une ee un mehre eee 
Ma fer. i ten enn ann: 

ee now in the a life, tad furvined bis'prine 
cipal confidents and friends, his nephew: and grandchildren, on 
whom he had reſted his hopes. Lie had been recently diſhonoured 
in the conduct of his daughter, and had bound himſelf, by a formal 


*5 Zonaras, lib. x. c. 36. Vell. Pater, lib; ii. e. 102 103. Dio. Caſſ. lib. Iv. & 11, 12. 
7 Orolids, lib. vi. fine. 
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to have the advantage of ſeniority in all their future pretenſions. 


Saturnius. 
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BOOK act of the Senate, to perſiſt in the rigour of his treatment towards 
2 ber. In. theſe circumſtances, it was thought that interceſſions in fa- 
vour of a child muſt be flattering to the father, and many appli- 
cations were accordingly made in her behalf; but he remained in- 
exorable, and being guided intirely by the influence: of Livia, caſt 
himſelf upon her family as a laſt reſource. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, and from the approach of old age, he was. W to lan- 
gully) and to loſe much of his former vivacity. 


LIFE C 12 


Tiberius had been recalled to Rome eee . 
dende ne of the two Cæſars. Upon this laſt event, he was 
adopted by the Emperor; but on condition, that he himſelf, though a 
father, having a ſon already mentioned of the name of Druſus, by his 
firſt wife Vipſania, ſhould nevertheleſs adopt Germanicus Cæſar, the 
fon of his brother; who' being elder than his own ſon, was intended 


. C. 766. This ſucceſſor to Agrippa and his family, being now the adopted 
— fon of Auguſtus; and heir apparent of his fortunes, had every 
C. Sentius yhere a numerous attendance of perſons. who wiſhed to pay their 


Aug. 3rmo, court. Being appointed to his former ſtation, at the head of the 


Etat. 65. 


armies on the Rhine, his progreſs through the provinces to that 


frontier, was marked by the multitudes .who flocked from all 

quarters to receive him. In his firſt campaign he - penetrated to 

the Weſer, and over-ran all the nations of that neighbourhood **, 
The Emperor, relying upon his newly adopted ion for the conduct of 
the war on the Rhine, remained at Rome, where he was employed 
chiefly in reforming tlie Senate, and in rebuilding the palace which had 
been lately conſumed by fire. In the laſt. of theſe works, he had, offers 
of affiſtance from many of the Senators, and from perſons of his court, 
who brought him conſiderable. ſums in the way af voluntary contri- 


yell. Pater. lib, it. c. 106. 
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butions: +: Being unwilling, however, to let the burden thus fall en- © 13 P. 
tirely upon perſons the moſt attached to himſelf, he laid a tax fr 


twenty-five denarii on each corporation, and a capitation of one de- 
narius on each private perſon; and having from this fund rebuilt the 
palace, which had hitherto been accounted a private property, he de- 
clared it for the future a public edifice, deſtined as a manſion for the 
ſupreme commander of the army, and head of the empire 


Ten commiſſioners being appointed to inſpect the rolls of the few 


nate, and to reſtore its dignity, the firſt meaſure propoſed for this 


purpoſe was to take away all appearance of conſtraint, and to leave 
every member at liberty to reſign his ſeat ; but the greater number, 


either fearing to be marked out as diſaffected to the preſent govern- 
ment, or willing to partake in the bounty of Cæſar, who, in many 
inſtances, repaired the fortunes of Senators that were gone to decay, 


ſtill continued to hold their places, and affected zeal. for the forms 


on which Auguftus was pleaſed to reſt his authority. 2 

In this and othey-inſtances, it is inſtructive to obſerve with what 
care this ſovereign of the empire endeavoured to flatter the vanity of 
Roman citizens, and to preſerve the diſtinction of ranks, while in 
reality his policy was calculated to remove all diſtinctions, to render 
all ranks equally dependant on: himfelf; on, if any diſtindtion were 
ſuffered to remain, tended in the ſequel; or under his ſucceſſors, to 
render the moſt honourable conditions the leaſt ſecure... 

Auguſtus had returns made of all the moſt. reſpectable families 
in Italy, and of thoſe who had a property of above two hundred 
ſeſtertia . He laid great reſtraints an the manumiſſion of ſlaves; a 
practice by which he alleged, that the privileges of Romans were 
raſhly proſtituted to the refuſe of all nations, and to the meaneſt. 
order of men. The Lex Alia Sentia, which took its name from one. 

29. Dio. Cail, lib, Iv. c. 12, 13% About 16001.. 
1131391 ; of 
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BOOK of the Confuls of this year, had, for its biet) hs refbraimich of 
—— this abuſe. By this law was fixed the age at which a maſter ſhould 


have the power of ſetting his ſlave at liberty, and the age of the 
flave at which he might be ſet free, together with the mutual rights 


and privileges of the eee ev 3 and W man, 
or emancipated flave *. FR OY OR 


. As the preſent government began to have eee as well as 
expediency on its ſide, every attempt on the emperor's liſe had the 
criminality of treaſon, and muſt have been condemned upon every 
conſideration which eſtabliſhed monarchy can ſuggeſt: Whoever 
made ſuch an attempt might be conſidered as a dangerous and ill- 
adviſed aſſaſſin, who attacked the community itſelf in the perſon of 
its ſovereign, and whoſe crime, in that particular inſtance, tended to 


involve the world anew in anarchy and bloodſhed. 


The privileges or pretenſions of citizens, under the republic, were 
long ſince effaced. But a very few were left who had enjoyed, or 
even could remember the exiſtence of them ; yet private reſentment, 


or the remains of republican zeal, and the ſuppoſed right of every 


perſon to repel uſurpations, had produced ſome attempts of this ſort 

during the preſent reign. Even in this advanced period of it, a con- 

{piracy was deteCted, in which Cornelius Cinna, a grandſon of Pom- 

pey, and deſcended of that Cinna, who, together with Caius Marius, 

was once at the head of the popular faction, formed a deſign to ſup- 

preſs the preſent uſurpation of Cæſar, and to reſtore the e in 
which his anceſtors had made ſo conſpicuous a figure. 

Auguſtus was greatly perplexed on the diſcovery of this plot; and 
having already, on like occaſions, exhauſted the means of ſeverity, was 
now, it is ſaid, perſuaded by Livia to try the effects of clemency, and 
of a generous confidence. This conduct, ſhe obſerved, would 


9 Dio. Caſſ. lib, Iv. c. 13. 
ks tend 
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* tend to diſarm his enemies, and would intereſt numbers in his vey 
% fervation by the ties of affection and gratitude.” 
The emperor, being accordingly prevailed on to take this courſe, 
ordered that the conſpirator ſhould be introduced to his preſence, 
gave him to underſtand, that his guilt was diſcovered, and his ac- 
complices known, remonſtrated againſt an attempt ſo ungenerous 
and unprovoked, but relieved the young man of his fears, by aſ- 
furing him of pardon, and of every other ſpecies of protection for 
the future. In theſe aſſurances he even went beyond what mere 
clemency required, affected to upbraid the author of a defign on his 


own life with falſe modeſty, in not demariding the honours to which 


he was juſtly intitled by his birth; and concluded with ſaying, That, 
as he truſted they were from henceforward to be friends, he ſhould 
be glad to receive his applications in any matter by 'which he could 
contribute to his advancement or intereſt; and, in the mean time, 
named him for Conſul at the next ſucceſſion to this dignity. _ 

In this year are dated, among other meaſures, ſome regulations 
which were made by the emperor for the better government of the 
army; and, what was ſcarcely leſs important in the opinion of the 
times, for the conduct of entertainments in the public theatres. The 
military eſtabliſhment conſiſted of ſix-and-twenty legions *, with 
nine or ten Prætorian bands, compoſed of a thoufand men each. 
Auguſtus, to reflore the honours of the military character, had, from 
the beginning of his reign, made it a rule to exclude from his armies, 
as much as poſſible, all emancipated ſlaves. This excluſion, together 
with ſome reformations which diminiſhed the profits formerly enjoyed 
by military men, rendered it extremely difficult, upon any ſudden 
emergency, to complete the legions. Auguſtus found himſelf obliged 


to increaſe. his bounty in order to recruit the army; but inſtead of 


3 Dio, Caf, lib. lv. c. 23, - Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. & 5+ 
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* K giving more to thoſe who inliſted, or increaſing bis levy-money, he 


——— choſe to engage them by the hope of future advantages, to be-reaped 
after certain periods. of dutiful ſervice. In the Prætorian bands, he 


made a regulation, that, after ſixteen years ſervice, the veteran ſhould 
be. intitled to his diſmiſſion, and a premium of twenty thouſand 
ſeſterces . In the legions, after twelve years ſervice, that he ſhould 


be intitled to twelve thouſand ſeſterces; and, as à fund for theſe 


payments, it is probable that the tax of a twentieth on all legacies 
bequeathed to ſtrangers, heirs of choice, or to diſtant relations, was 
impoſed about this time. This tax did not extend to the inherit- 
ance of the ordinary heir at law, nor to legacies '* made to the Door, 
or to perſons in-indigent circumſtances. 

With reſpect to the public entertainments, freſh mentions were 


0 made to keep places in the Circus for Senators and Knights, n 


the commons, or lower claſs of the People. 

" Ir being" Sb we, that the office of Edle, which formerly in- 
cluded the care-of all -public entertainments, was avoided ;. and that 
even the dignity of a veſtal, which was wont to be ſo much defired 


by the moſt honourable families at Rome, ceaſed to be in requeſt, it 


was decreed, that all the Quæſtors of any preceding year ſhould: caſt 
lots for the office of Ædile; and that the rules reſtricting the choice of 
Veſtals to perſons of the moſt noble extraction, ſhould now be con- 
ſiderably relaxed, or diſpenſed with; ſo that women, even deſcended 
from enfranchiſed ſlaves, might be admitted into this order: a very 
unlikely way to engage perſons of ſuperior rank to adopt it. 

"This year Agrippa Poſthumus came of age, and aſſumed the 
dreſs of manhood ; but, though adopted, as.his elder brothers had 
.been, into the family of the emperor, he-appears not to have been 
thought worthy to replace them; and being obſcured by the riper 
age and ſuperior favour of Tiberius, he paſſed through this ceremony 


2 About 1601. 3 About 1001. 37 Pio. Caf. lib. lv. c. 24. 
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than had been paid to his brothers. Lars £4 4; — | 
The public was alarmed with 1 | 
which{! however deſtructive, ; were conſidered more as the preſages of 
future calamities thun as preſent evils, and their ſignificance in that 
point of view was confirmed by a fumine, vhich immediately followed 
or accompanied theſe events. The inundation of the Tiber had over- 
flowed the city for many days, ſo as to make it neceſſary to pals,, 
trough the ſtreets in boats. The markets could not be ſupplied 3 
and this circumſtance, joined to a real ſcarcity, which kept up the 
prices after the r e e eee 14 
for ſome years. (11 Sar 5i's NAR be 

During this time of diſtreſs, WUD HORSE ant ee ts = C. C. 748. 
uſual ſupply of proviſions, it was judged neceſſary to leſſen the uſual con- 2 
ſumption; and for this purpoſe all gladiators , all faves kept for ſale, cr Kl. ful. 
and all foreigners, except phyſicians and public teachers, were ordered ä 
to be removed a hundred miles from the city. Even the ſervants Aug, ig. 33tio, 
:nd attendants of the court were diſmiſſed in great numbers, and a aeg 
vacation was proclaimed in the courts of juſtice, in order that as 
many as could poſſibly be ſpared from the city ſhould depart. The 
attendance of Senators was diſpenſed with, and the law requiring 
the preſence of certain numbers of that body to give validity to their 
acts was ſuſpended. Commiſſioners were named to inſpect the mar- 
kets. All feaſting, on the birth-day of the emperor, or on other days. - 
of rejoicing, was prohibited; and perſons, wont to receive any part 
of their ſubſiſtence in corn from the nme 
uſual quantity ſerved cut to them. * 
| Notwithſtanding theſe meaſures taken for the wick of the — - 
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"DOPE wards were publiſhed for diſcovering the authors, and ſome being de 
— tected, were brought to trial, and puniſhed ©. len 


the Senate. At the ſame time he himſelf, with his ordinary council, 
continued to deliberate on all queſtions which aroſe relating to the 


mily, the ſurviving Agrippa ſeemed to form an infurmountable bar; 
| but this young man, being of a rude and brutal diſpolition, gave his 
| antagoniſt every advantage in their ſuppoſed competition. Having, 
about this time, given ſome flagrant proof of this character in his beha- 


The emperor now willing, Grim: thi Bechner Fog amhiite- 


| Heved of part of the ordinary buſineſs of State, intruſted the re- 


ceiving of foreign ambaſſadors to three perſons whom he choſe from 


internal government of the empire. He appears to have committed 
himſelf, without any proſpect of change, to the influence of Livia 
and her family; and, to confirm him in this diſpoſition, had frequent 
viſits from Tiberius, who, though generally ſtationed on the frontier 


of the empire, carefully attended to the ſtate of his intereſts at Rome, 
as they ſtood both with the emperor and with the people. 


In the tide which wat tw inches in Dronr of the Clundicn 


viour to Livia, and even to the emperor himſelf, he was degraded from 
his place in the family of Cæſar, and ſent, under a military guard, to 
the iſland of Planaſia, near to Corſica, where he remained a priſoner 
during the remainder of this reign *, | 

From the difgrade/of Agrizee Poftlediams, ORs ec PTY 
ful that Tiberius was deſtined to inherit the fortunes and power of 
Auguſtus. He alone was entruſted wherever great armies were to be 
aſſembled, and was employed in every ſervice that was likely to end 
with luſtre, Troubles on the frontier of Aſia or Africa were entruſted 
to other hands; but the harder ſtruggle with the Germans, Dalma- 
tians, and other fierce nations of Europe, was committed to him. 
After having penetrated, in his laſt campaign, to the Weſer and the 

3" Dio. Cal, lib, ly. c. 26, * Ibid, Bb, Iy, c. 333. 
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— was called'off to ſupport his nephew and adopted ſon Ger- © n AP, 


manicus, who, commanding the army on the ſide of Dalmatia, found 
nini tos weak to execute the irie on Which he "op vel eur” 
ployed. Bali. N 435% 

The provinces eaſt of the Hadriatic, and from thence probably to 
the Danube, had formed the plan of a general revolt. It was re- 
ported, at this time, that thoſe nations could aſſemble eight hundred 
thouſand men, and that they had two hundred thouſand foot pro- 
perly armed, with nine thouſand horſe. Being ſo powerful in point 
of numbers, they were enabled to divide their ftrength, and to carry 
on operations, at the ſame time, in different places. They deftined 
one part of their force to invade Italy, by Tergefte and Nauportus ; 
another to take poſſeſſion of Macedonia; and a third to defend their 
own. poſſeſſions at home. They had now joined to their own 
ferocity a conſiderable knowledge of the diſcipline and forms of the 
Roman legion, and conducted their preſent deſign with ſo much ad- 
dreſs as to eſcape obſervation until it was ripe for execution. They 
gave the firſt intimation of their hoſtile intentions by a general maſ- 
ſacre of the Romans, who, as provincial officers or traders, were 
ſettled in their country, and cut off all the military poſts which had 
been advanced to protect them. They entered Macedonia without 
oppoſition, and with fire and ſword laid waſte all the poſſeſſions and 
ſettlements of the Romans in that province 
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U. C. 
A. Lieislas 


Nerva Zlia- 
nus, Cz- 
cilius Metel- 


lus Creticus. 
Aug. 34 


Stat. 68. 


Such was the beginning of a war with the barbarous nations of u. C. 76. 


- Furius 


the northern and eaſtern frontier of the empire, which, during ſome Camillus, 


ages, Was, at intervals, interrupted and reſumed, often put Italy itſelf 1 
upon the defenſive, was always formidable, : ape: at laſt fatal to the Aug. . 


fovereignty of Rome. | 


V Dio. Caſf. lib. lv. e. 2330. ee e. 110. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
The Romans, by the continual labours of ſeven centuries, hat 
made their way from the Tiber to the Rhine and the Danube, 


through the territory of warlike hordes who oppoſed them; and over 


do reach their enemies were now open, in their turns, for enemies to 


U. C. 761. 
Q. Sulpicius 
88 
C. Poppæus 
Sabinus, ex 
Kal. Jul. 
M. Papius 
Mutilus, 
Q. Poppæus 
Secundus. 
Aug. 36to, 
Ear. 70. 


foreſts and rugged ways that were every where to be cleared at the 
expence of their labour and their blood: but the ways they had made 


reach them. The ample reſources, which they had formed by their 


cultivation encreaſed the temptation to invade them, and facilitated 


all the means of making war upon their country, By reducing the 
inhabitants of their provinces, in every part, to paciſie ſubjects, they 
brought the defence of the empire to depend on a ſew . 1:00 
ſoldiers who compoſed the legions.. 

Under apprehenſion of theſe circumſtanzes, Auguſtus was Cs to 
ſay, on the preſent occaſion, That if proper. meaſures were not ſpeedily 
taken for the defence of Italy, an enemy from the Danube and the 
Rhine might, in ten days, be- ſeen from the battlements of Rome. 
New levies were accordingly made, and the order not to enliſt eman- 
cipated flaves was ſuſpended. The veterans, who had been diſcharged 


from the legions, were again ordered to repair to their colours; and 


citizens of every condition were required to furniſh, in proportion to 
their eſtates or poſſeſſions, certain quotas of men for the ſervice: 

| While the People, under ſo many ſymptoms of trepidation, were 
made ſenſible of their danger, Auguſtus ſeems to have thought it a pro- 
per opportunity to renew the part he had often acted in recommending 
population and marriage. He called together, in ſeparate aſſemblies, 
firſt the married who had families of children, afterwards the-barren 


and the unmarried; and finding the ſuperiority of numbers on the ſide 


of the latter, expreſſed his concern in a public addrefs to the People; 

enlarged on the conſequences of population to the ſafety and proſpe- 

rity of the commonwealth; revived the marriage-laws, and, by an 
3 | 133 
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e took its name from Papius and Poppæœus , Conſuls of this C HAP. 
year, gave additional rewards to the married, and laid new penalties — 


on celibacy, with a conſiderable premium to rene by n 
any perſon ſhould be convicted of this offene. 


Before theſe regulations ſhould be enforced, a year was allowed to 
the ed to change their condition; and the rigour of former 
laws, reſpecting the inheritance of women, which had hitherto 
been reſtricted to à hundred thouſand ſeſterces -, was conſiderably 
abated. Females were allowed to inherit a larger far; and, the better 


to teſtify the homage that was paid to female virtue; the Veſtals were 


admitted to Pee? in the: privilege: of Roman ne Mu three 
children 

In the mean time, great efforts ee. to eee. at a 
diſtance, and to fix the ſeat of the war in their own country. Tiberius 
advanced for this purpoſe into Dalmatia, and the emperor himſelf ſet 
out for Ariminum, that he might be nearer the ſcene of operations to 
receive reports, to proſit by intelligence, and to give his directions. He 
had, for ſome time, empowered the Senate to continue their proceed- 
ings in his abſence; as he ceaſed to attend the Comitia or aſſemblies 
of the People, he made free with their privileges; and, under pre- 
tenee of diſorders occaſioned by the elections, took upon himſelf the 
nomination, of magiſtrates, or ſigniſied his choice to the Tribes by a 


writ of recommendation. Public prayers were now offered for his 


preſervation: ; * andi at bis departure from the city, as if he were going 
on a ſervice of great danger to his perſon, many vows were made, and 
| facrifices deſtined to be offered up in caſe of his fafe return 4 

Although the force of the empire was not yet fallen ſo — as, to: 


juſtify ſo vs ae the alarm nevertheleſs continued. foo 


three years“. 


ler Papia Poppza, 4 LexVocotig: . Xbout 00 l. © Dio. Caf; lib. iy. e. ,a. i. 
V Diex Caſſ. lib, lv. c. 34. V Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 11 4. 
f | Tibers 
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Sn + Tiberius, upon his arrival in Dalmatia, faund the | barbarians, 
* oh who had invaded that country, commanded by two leaders of the 
names of Bato and Pinetes. He formed his own, army into, three 
diviſions, commanded by Germanicus, Sylvanus Lepidus, and him- 
elf. Dy thin pation. be nnn 
quarters at once. Nin 
Ce u n en e e e 2k agy jab 
. litthe relitance.: Where he himſelf commanded,. the Romans 
lanus, ex. were long detained in the blockade of a caſtle, which being built 


by — owt on a rock, was rendered inacceſſible by the height of its ſituation, 


lius. aud by the depths of the glens and gulleys that were formed by the 


A . torrents wich which it was farroinded. . Bato had taken pod zn die 
place with a numerous body of his countrymen ; and being provided 
with. neceſſaries, endeavoured-to. tire out the enemy. But he himſelf, 
in the end, being weary of his inactive and hopeleſs ſituation, found 
means to eſcape, al V b Tt REN 
eee ee to ſurrender at diſcretion. | 

Where Germanicus commanded, his nds dn eee e 
Anduba, a fortreſs ſimilarly fituated with the former; but which, after 
repeated attacks, was at laſt put into his hands by the diſſention of 
the barbarians who defended it. Theſe, having quarrelled, turned 

their ſwords mutually againſt each other. One of the parties ſet the 
quarters of their antagoniſts on fire, and both fell an eafy prey to 
their enemies. Many of the women, to NO captivity, . threw 
themſelves, with their children, into the flames “. | Bato ſoon after 
ſurrendered himſelf; and being aſked, What tempted him to 
make war upon the Romans? made anſwer, * Tou affect to 
umme n 


* Caf, ib, ic; etl 
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eee e, wenne ee one AP. 


«dogs ©,” t te 19614036 
£ "nears ob, ung Un Tani with the ttiumphal 
 vrtiamterits,” were decreed to Tiberius, and to his adopted fon Germa- 
nicus*”: but in the midſt of the rejoicings which were made on this 
re ou E's Gre r were porn at 
Rhine F N 

l Röm e command the pallige of the tiver, 
had occupietl, as has been obſerved, ſome” country, and fortified- 
ſome ſtations on the German fide. By this diſpoſition it was in- 
tended, in caſe the Germans ſhowld attempt a” defcent upon Gaul, 
that part of the Roman army ſhould be ſo placed as to remain in 
their rear.” And indeed while they kept poſfeflion of the navigation 
of the river, and of both its banks, they, in ſome meaſure, rendered 
every fuch artetupt intipradticable. In conſequence of this diſpoſition, 
che Germans had, for ſome time, diſcontinued the practice of making 
incurſions into Gaul. They were become familiar with the Roman 
army that was ſtationed in their country, exchanged commodities- 
vich he Roman traders, and begin to imitate theit manners, us; 2 Ha 

Such was the fate of the nations ſituated between the Rhine and 
the Weſer, when. QuinRilius Varus, who had. been left-by Tiberius. 
in the command of the German frontier, began to conſider the natives 
| of the countty around him, as ripe for the ordinary impoſitions 
which the Romans had on their ſubjects, ada 
for the ſupply of his army. 1705 

Some chiefs Go Waders. of the er particularly See 
merus, prince of the Chatti, and his ſon Arminii had obſerved, 
with indignation, theſe encroachments of ,the-R general, and 
the grabs! deci of thei eee eee anarings- AE 


bos eat ib. 19; 6 56. 4 Thi6. 86:18. . 
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K at the head of a powerful canton, and much reſpected hy all the na · 


ons of that quarter, they entered into a concert to cut off all the 


Romans that were poſted on the German ſide of the Rhine; and to 
reſtore the independence of their People. They concealed their de- 
fign by redoubling their attention to the Roman general; took their 
reſidence in his quarters, and applied o him for deciſian in all ihe 
diſputes which aroſe among the natives; made him acquainted with 
the: agua and the ſtrengths of their any. and ſerxed him as 


army. 8 * 

While, by theſe artifices Wield as 8 Julled Ache Ro- 
man general into perfect ſecurity, they had their followers ready to 
aſſemble under arms, and brought all the chieftains of their neighbour- 
hood under engagements to join them, as ſoon as their deſign ſhould 


be ripe for execution. They propoſed | to draw the Roman general 


into a ſituation in which he could be attacked with advantage, while 
they themſelves, without giving him any alarm, ſhould have a pretence 
for advancing, towards him with all their forces. 

To effect both theſe purpoſes, they procured an infurgeficn of 
ſome of the cantons over which Segimerus claimed a a ſupremacy, 
and implored the aſſiſlance of the Roman army in ſuppreſſing the 
revolt. Varus, apprehending that the ſafety of the Romans, in all 
their paſle{ſions beyond the Rhine, depended on the ſupport he ſhould 
give to their allies, put his army in motion to quell this pretended 
rebellion, and advanced through difficult ways into the interior parts 


of the country. On this march he was attended by Segimerus and 
Arminius, and ſupplied with every requiſite to promote the ſervice, 


or to enſure its ſucceſs. Theſe chiefs had aſſembled their forces, and 
brought forth the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, under 
pretence of acting as irregulars to cover the march of the Roman 


— 


Jegions. In performing this ſervice, they pervaded the marſhes and 
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woods in his front, on his flanks, and his rear, and had ata} far. 


euere were hee bee reer KD 
to make their attack; ggg 0 IRR BED, 


Here ic the forefts and marſhes were extenſive and impaffable, © except | 


| by" Hitze ta. "The Romans were crowded together, and en- 


tangled with their baggage ; and being in this condition attacked 
from every every quarter at once, were unable to refiſt or to eſcape. Varus | 


ſucceeded in in gaining. an opening which appeared at ſome diſtance in 
the woods ; and there, with as many as could follow him, attempted 
to intrench himſelf; but the greater part of the army fell by dhe 
hands of the « enemy. At night, ſeeing no hopes « of a retreat, the. 


general. himſelf fell upon his ſword, and by his example = . | 


many officers and ſoldiers to employ the ſame means s of ' avoiding, the 
crueltiee or inſults to which they were expoſed. 


A few having found, means to. retire Cs ee 
made their way to the Rhine. - Here they were received by a. patty. f 


ſent upon the firſt news of their difaſter Wan Tom. ls 
to fayour their retreat. Tao $14 ial 64} 
eee eee He As 


every Roman poſt in their country ſhould be attacked. Lucius, 


ſemberg, being ſurrounded by ſuperior numbers, foreed hig way 
through the enemy, and, under the greateſt diſtreſſes, arrived on the 
Rhine, All the other poſts were forced, and the troops who had 


occupied them taken or killed. Among the former Caldus, an officer 


of rank, being a priſoner and in irons, upon ſome inſult. that was 
Me bod e pe tre en 


expired. ien At 338 $541 1% 
The Romans, . loſt throg:meits Hold e-ehois: | 
eighteen thouſand” foot, and a eonſiderable body of horſe. Aſprenas „ 


having remained on the German fide of the Rhine only until he had 
Vor. III. 3 collected 
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299 5 collected the remains of the Roman army which had eſcaped. from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— this calamity, withdrew: into Gaul, and made diſpoſitions mag 

any commotions in that province. cl TLONT YENTOD 
The firſt accounts of this diſaſter were 8 at — with he 

higheſt degree of conſternation. . The victorious enemy having cut 


ﬀ, what was, conſidered as the frength e of the empire on the Rhine, 
were ſuppoſed. to be following at the heels of the meſſenger 1 who 


brought the news. Guards were poſted in different quarters of the 
city to prevent diſorders, and to quiet the fears of the people. A 
proclamation was iſſued to fuſpend the changes uſually, made in the 
provincial appointments, and requiring every officer to continue in 
his preſent command until expreſs orders were given to the, contrary. 
The ſacred records were conſulted, to find what religious proceſſions or 
ceremonies had been performed on the invaſion of the Cimbri, and 
on the breaking out of the Marſic war, and the fame rites were now 
to be repeated. The emperor put on mourning, and for ſome 
months carried in his looks, and in the negleQ of his pen, every ap- 
pearance of diſtreſs * It was given out that, in the firſt tranſport of 
grief, he ſtruck his head on the wall of his chamber. The Germans 
and Gauls, that were at Rome, were ſecured and ſent into the iſlands 
on the coaſts of Italy. All citizens were ordered to arm, and many 
CO Is, to e eurer to ſerve in the 
| These remained a great army on the eftabliſhment of the fide; 
but this army being diſperſed over an extenſive frontier in Aſia and 
Africa, it was not ſuppoſed that a ſufficient force could be brought 
from thence in time to protect the capital againft an enemy who was 
believed to be haſtening to its gates. Very violent means were there- 
fore employed to form an army in Italy, and men were forced under 
n ee ee wo Roy which were 


; * Sueton, in Ou. e. 23. 
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bade ts anner ts the enhererb Man ler wee Pliced unter CHAP. 
the command of Tiberius; and, as faſt as they could be put i into a 2 


regular form, began to move towards Gaul. 

In theſe meaſures the Romans acted more from their own fears 
than from a juſt apprehenſion of what was to be expected from the 
enemy. The moſt active and vigorous conquerors can ſeldom a& 
up to the fears of thoſe they have vanquiſhed; and the Germans, on 
this occaſion, content with having freed their own country from the 
preſence of a Roman army, made no attempt to a- ere. 
and remained quiet in their own poſſeſſions ®. . 


In the following ſummer Tiberius and Germanicus, to recover the U = - 255 
credit of the Roman arms, having paſſed the Rhine, laid waſte the Lepidus, 
adjacent country, but nat meeting with an enemy, returned without Taurus, 
having given occaſion to any other ſignale vent, They ſuppoſed that 1 — 
che natives were retired from the frontier, in order to tempt them to 13 
follow into the foreſts of that impervious country, and to engage At. 72. 
them in difficult fituations. | But having done enough to enable the 
capital to recover from its panic, they brought back in Autumn the 
Roman m into Gaul, and from 2575 themlelyes returned into 
Italy. 

In this year Druſus, the fon of "Tiberius, adted in the N 2 of v. C. 763. 
Quæſtor; ſixteen Prætors were employed. In the year following S - 2 
the number of theſe magiſtrates was reduced to twelve. It being 
alleged that governors of provinces, to preclude the complaints which 
were often made againſt them upon their removal, extorted atteſt - 
ations and complimentary addreſſes from the. people they had 
opprelled, it was enacted, that no governor ſhould receive any 'ho- 
norary gift or atteſtation from his province, during the continuance 
of his 4 nor ſooner than ſix months after his return to EA 
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THE PROGRESS, AND TERMINATION | 
* The age of the emperor now led men to think of his duc: 
and predictions of his death were ſurmiſed abroad. 
gave occaſion to the edi& which forbade. ſoothlayers to, provi pre- 
ditions relating to the life of any perſon whatever. Among the 


circumſtances that charaeriſe, the e ef yn) at 


ens ELMUNON to e: 
themſelves as gladiators | NO de 
- Tiberius, at his return „„ an fair Ne Yay . 
performed on the Save and the Rhine, had a triumphal entry. In 
aſcending the Capitol he diſmounted from his carriage, and threw 
bimſelf at the feet of the emperor, who ſtood in the way to receive 


him. Aſter the proceſſion, was over, ſhows. were exhibited. by 
Germanicus, in which two hundred lions were hunted down; and 
a portico, which Livia had erected to the memory of Caius and 
Lucius Cæſar, eee at 


ſolemnity. n Slo 
Of the Claudian family, on whom. the Peak al power Gamer 


already to devolve, Germanicus, the grandſon of Livia by . 


the younger of her ſons, was moſt in favour with the People. 
was recommended by an appearance of openneſs and candour "Ji 
manners, and by the facility with which he engaged, according to 


the cuſtom. of the antient republic, in the defence of his clients, and 


in pleading their cauſes, whether before the emperor himſelf, or be- 
fore the ordinary judges. Tiberius, on the contrary, ſeemed, to be 


of a dark and ſuſpicious temper, and was ſuppoſed to cover, under 


the appearances of moderation, which he ſtudied to preſerve in 


public and in preſence of the emperor, a jealous and cruel diſpo- 
ſition. But Livia, who, in-the preſent period of her huſband's life, 


had the entire government of him, preferred her ſon to her grand- 


Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 120, Dio. Caf. lib, Ni. 6. 25, — by Pio 
U | G ſon, 
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auß und employed all her influence to make the choice fs Ow 
fall on Tiberius. 


The emperor, in the mean time, pleaſed with, the reſpite n 


trouble which theſe delegates of his power endeavoured to pro- 


eure for him, repoſed himſelf much on their care, and was pleaſed 
to be ſupplied with every change of amuſement or pleaſure for which 


it was known that he had any reliſh *, He was attended by agree- 


or 
TRAM 
. 


able women, muficians, comedians, and even declaimers on favourite | 
topics in philoſophy, who made a part of the ſcene at the cloſe of 5 


preſents of dreſſes, trinkets, or money, and amuſed them with lot- 
teries, in which they had chances that intitled them to prizes 
of different values, or with auctions of pictures, in which, the 


back of the ann an eee 1 bid: mn. 


chance 

Of cheſe paſtimes ſome were er e, e ge Rl 
peror's old age, and marked the decline of life. In his more vigorous- 
years, we may ſuppoſe him to have been ſufficiently occupied- with 
the buſineſs of State, and with the attention which he gave in perſon. 


to every queſtion that aroſe in the government of ſo extenſive an 


empire. Every tranſaction was ſtill communicated to him, and dif- 
patched in his name; but from the ſymptoms which he gave of an 
inclination to retire from affairs, it is probable that his application was. 
greatly abated. - So long as he was accuſtomed to attend the Senate 
in perſon, he generally reccived, on the days of their meeting, the 
compliments of the members at his own houſe or in the forum; from 


thence was conducted by them to the place of aſſembly, and, before 


they proceeded to buſineſs, commonly went round a circle of thoſe 


* Sueton. in Avguſt, e. 71. *. 07% 7 
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who were preſent, and ſpoke ſomewhat obliging to each. This Par- By 
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n ticular is mentioned, „ preof of his u biey nel condeſcenſion ; 
but was in reality the higheſt circumſtance of State which he ever 


L. * 


aſſumed. As a private perſon, in the vigour of life, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be treated as an equal, and made one at the entertain- 
ments and parties of pleaſure that were made by his friends ; bur in 
the decline of life, as he withdrew from the Senate, fo he deſired to 
be excuſed from receiving the viſits of the members, or even of his 
private friends; and, under pretence of being much occupied with 
the troubles which ſtill ſubſiſted on the frontiers of the empire, he 
declined going into company upon any occaſion whatever. 

- While the emperor thus, in a great meaſure, withdrew from the 
public view, the fourth period of ten years, for which he had ac- 
cepted of the government, being about to expire, he again reſumed 
his command with the uſual forms, prolonged the tribunitian power 
in the perſon: of Tiberius for other five years, and permitted his ſon 
Druſus from being Quæſtor, to be entered on the liſt of Conſals 
- without paſſing through the rank of Prætor. 

Auguſtus, in entering upon this new period of his government, 
in which he was no longer to attend the Senate in perſon, received 
from this body, by a formal a&, full powers, with the advice of his 
ordinary council, to determine all queſtions of State, and, with the 
concurrence of his adoptive children, to ena& laws of equal authority 
with thoſe he had formerly paſſed in the Senate. Theſe powers he 
had already exerciſed ; and we may ſuppoſe them to have been thus 
formally conferred upon him, chiefly that it might be made to ap- 
pear how far the family of Livia, now included in the ſame act, 
were raiſed to an avowed participation of the imperial authority. 

The firſt conſultations of this new legiſlature were employed on 
the ſubject of the penal laws, which — remained without com 


Dio. Caf. lib. lvi. e 26. | 
. conſiderable 
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conſiderable, change from the times of the republic, were ſtill,” in n 


reſpect to the forms of trial, better calculated to protect the ſubject wo 


than to gratify the paſſions of the ſovereign. Baniſhment, by which, 
under the republic, criminals were at liberty to evade any ſentence, 
and which, in reality, had nothing grievous beſides the circumſtance 
of, their being obliged to travel from Rome, and to forego city pre- 
ferments and honours, was, by a regulation now made, rendered 


more ſevere, and not ſuffered to remain, as the courtiers termed them, 


2 mere eluſion of juſtice, Under a ſentence of baniſhment, by this 
regulation, the exile was no longer at liberty to chooſe the place of 
his retreat, nor ſuffered to retain his effects. He might reſide in any 
were mentioned, as Cos, Rhodes, Leſbos, and Sardinia, - though 
leſs remote; but he was entirely debarred from the continent. 


He was allowed to retain of his eſtate, if it amounted to ſo much, 
five hundred thouſand ſeſterces, and might have a ſhip of a thou- 
ſand amphorz'*', and two boats with twenty ſervants or ſlaves; but 
r nor to ne 


the place of his abode. 

80 far the tranſition from tb t if an hinge againſt the 
ſeyerities of government, which is a part in the ſpirit of liberty, to 
the jealouſy of the prince againſt the licence of his ſubjeQs, which 
equally belongs to monarchy, was abundantly mild; but even this 
law, under the proſpect of its immediate application, gave weight 
to che chains with. which every citizen already felt himſelf loaded. 
The ſubjects of proſecution that were likely to draw the animadverſion” 
ol a deſpotie court, were not injuries to ſociety and offences to human 

nature, which the ingenuous * to OR as well as to reſtrain ;. 
% About 40001. 


1 d eee 6 ty contained about ſeven gallons. 
| but 
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- "if WO see ace of ſubmiſſton or reſpect, libels, petulant freed 


edoms, 

j = aud even merit itſelf, if ſuch as to excite the jealouſy of ſuperiors. 

N The new law, indeed, by the directions contained in it to take ecg- 

| nizance of libels and defamatory publications, under the denomi- 

| nation of treaſon, ſeemed to point chiefly at this ſpecies of guilt; but it 

= was not the law itſelf, ſo much as the arbitrary application of it, that 

1 | e Fig mmorpg ewes rae AN 
2x | ſonal freedom to which he fill had Pretenſions “. K 

| d Pom. In the ſame year mankind had ſtill more reaſon to be alarmed ; 

— Tiberius was aſſociated with Auguſtus in the government, and de- 

Alg. 41mo, Clared to have equal power with the emperor himſelf in all the pro- 

Etat. 75. vinces within his department. On this occafion the new aſſociate 

in the empire, to raiſe his conſideration and to amuſe the People, 

exhibited no leſs than three ſeparate triumphal proceſſions; at the end 

of - which **,- there being ſome diſorders ſubſiſting on the ſide of Dal - 

matia and Illyricum, which ſeemed to require his preſence ;| and he 

being to ſet out for this province, Auguſtus was pleaſed to accompany 

him on the road to Beneventum. They went to Aſtura by land; 

but as Auguſtus, when the wind was favourable, always preferred 

going by water, they embarked at this place, and ſteered for the 

coaſt of Campania. . On. their paſſage, Auguſtus was ſeized with a 

dyſentery, but continued, as on a party of pleaſure, to viſit the dif- 

ferent iſlands in the bay of Naples. At Capreæ he paſſed ſome days 

| with uncommon gaiety, and without appearing to ſuffer much from 

1 | | his diſtemper. At Naples he attended the public ſports | which were 

4 given upon his arrival. From thence he continued his route to Be- 

neventum, where Tiberius, being to embark at Brundiſium, took 

his leave, and the emperor ſet out on his return to Rome. But 
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Smding bis firength decline on a ſadden; he halted at Nola a place © H A; 
in which his family had originally ſome poſſeſſions, and at which his —— 


uber died. From the time of his arrival at this place he refuſed to 

to any buſineſs ””. On the morning of the 18th of Auguſt, he 
alked if his illneſs had cauſed any tumults or inſurrections, called fo” 
a mirror, and deſired to be dreſſed. He ſaid to thoſe who attended 
him, What think you now? Have I aQted my part properly!“ 
then repeated the form with which actors commonly end the repre- 
ſentation of a play, deſiring the audience, that if the piece was to 
their liking they ſhould applaud *. © I found,” he faid, © a city 
* of brick, and changed it into marble.” In this he alluded to his 
policy in the State, as well as to his buildings at Rome. 


Auguſtus died at three in the afternoon. of the eighteenth of 
Auguſt, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. His body was 


tranſported from Nola to Bovillæ, carried by the magiſtrates of the 


ſeveral towns on the route, They moved in the night, - and halted 
by day, to avoid the heat of the ſeaſon. At Bovillæ it was received 
and carried forward to Rome, by a numerous gens of = equeſ- 
trian order. = 

The Senate met to deliberate on the honours to be paid at the 
funeral; and the members vied with each other. in the propoſals 
they made to exalt the dead, and to expreſs their own ſorrow”. Some 
propoſed, that the funeral proceſſion ſhould paſs through a triumphal 
arch, preceded by the ſtatue of Victory; and that the ceremony 
ſhould conclude with a ſolemn dirge, or ſong of grief, to be per- 
formed by the children of all the principal families in Rome. Others 


movell, that · on the day of his funeral the noble Romans ſhould ex- 


change the gold ring, which was the badge of their rank, for one af 


| » Sueton, in Auguſt. e. 100. 6 Ibid. . © Ibid. 
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BOOK iron; chat the aſhes ſhould be collected from the funeral pile by the 


/ 


3 higheſt order of prieſts. 

At this funeral, in whatever form it was executed, two orations 
were pronounced; one by Tiberius, who had been recalled on the 
near approach of the emperor's death; the other by Drufus, the ſon. 
of Tiberius, on whom the name and. inheritance of Cæſar had. now. 
devolved. 4 TY | 24 | 
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The Will of Augnſtus——— Review of bis Reign Aud of bis Cha- 

 vadter.——Tiberius returns to Nola———Iſues without Aelay bis 
Orders throughout the Empire. In the Senate affect Reluttance 
40 charge himſelf with the Covernment.—— Mutiny in Panonia—— 
On the Rhine. Second Mutiny on the Arrival of Deputics from 
the Senate, ——Impoſture of  Clemens.——Plot of Libo.— De- 
Seription of Tiberius, — Death of Germanicus—— And Trial of 
Piſo. | | 


HAF. V. 


UGUSTUS had made his will about ſixteen months before 

he died, bequeathing two thirds of his eſtate to Tiberius, 

the other third to Livia, with an injunction to take the names of 
Julia and Auguſta. In ſucceſſion to Livia and her fon he ſubſtituted 
the younger Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, for a third; and over- 
looking Claudius, one of the ſons of the elder Druſus, and grandſon 
of Livia, he bequeathed the remainder to the brother, Germanicus 
Cæſar, and his offspring, already conſiſting of three ſons and as 
many daughters. To this numerous liſt of heirs he ſubſtituted an 
oſtentatious catalogue of principal citizens and Senators. But per- 
ſiſted ſo much in his ſeverity to the unhappy Julia, as to forbid her 
a place in his monument. As a legacy to be diſtributed to the Ro- 
man People, he bequeathed four millions of ſeſterces, or about thirty- 
three thouſand pounds ſterling: as a fund for the tribes or wards of 
the city, to defray their reſpective corporation expences, he be- 
queathed three millions five hundred thoufand ſeſterces, or about 


'* The three ſons were Nero, Druſus, and Caius or Caligula; the chree daughters Agrip- 
pina, Druſilla, and Livia or Livilla, 
: 30 2 . twenty 
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BOOK twenty- nine thouſand one hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds ſterlingʒ to 


5 Fit... BP the Prætorian bands one thouſand ſeſterces, or about eight pounds 


ſterling a man; to the Cohorts of the city five hundred, or about 
four pounds ſterling a man; to the Legions three hundred, or about 
two pounds ten ſhillings a man. Theſe ſums he ordered to be paid 
immediately; leaving money in his coffers ſafficient for this purpoſe 
Other legacies, . of which ſome did not exceed a hundred and ſixty, 


or a hundred and ſeventy pounds ſterling, he directed to be paid 
at different times, and alleged the ſcantineſs of his eſtate, from which 


his heirs were not likely to draw above a hundred and fifty millions 


Roman money, or about one million three hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling. The ſums which he had received in legacies, amounting 
to about eleven millions ſterling, he had: expended in public works. 
After his will was read, four ſeparate memorials were produced. 
The firſt contained inſtructions for his funeral; the ſecond, a lift of 
the actions which he withed to have recorded on his tomb; the 
third, a ſtate of the republic, including the military eſtabliſhment, 
the diſtribution of the legions, the revenue, the public diſburſements, 
the money actually lodged in the treaſury, the arrears of taxes. that 
were due; with a reference to the perſons in whoſe hands the vouchers 


were to be-found. 


The fourth memorial contained political inſtructions or maxims, 
in which he diſſuaded the people from the too frequent manumiſſion 
of ſlaves, and from the too eaſy admiſſion of foreigners to the dig- 
nity of Roman citizens; and recommended filling offices of State 
with perſons of experience and reputation. The public: ſervice, he 
obſerved, never ſhould be entruſted to a ſingle officer, nor all the 
powers of the commonwealth be ſuffered to accumulate in the hands 
of any one perſon. Such exclufive truſts, he ſaid, muſt” lead to 


Pio. Caſl. lib. 1vi. e. 32. Tacit, Annal. lib, i. c. 8: | 
| OR abuſe, 
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abuſe, and end in a ſcarcity of perſons fit to be employed. Such 


the exorbitant powers of Pompey and Cæſar; and the reaſonings 
no aſcribed to Auguſtus ſeem to be borrowed from e. and with 
| too ittle regard to the difference of perſons and times. | 


It is faid, that in this memorial the emperor: concluded with a 
injunction not to attempt any farther wang war, or any n m | 


tenſion of the empire. 


Such are the principal circumſtances upon record, from which we 
are able to collect the character of this celebrated reign. The. im- 
mediate effects of it, in many parts, appear to have been ſplendid and 


ſalutary. Among theſe we are to reckon the ceſſation of wars, and 


reformation of government in the Roman provinces. Under. this 
eſtabliſhment, inſtead of the Conſuls, who, being annually elected by 


the People, as often renewed the paſſion of their country for war 
and conqueſt, there began a ſucceſſion of emperors who were ad- 


dicted to ſloth and ſenſuality, more than to ambition; or if diſpoſed. 
to war, who in youth, or in ſome particular period. of life, .exhauſted 
their paſſion for military fame, and became from thenceforward a a 
powerful reſtraint on the ambition of their own officers. . Theſe | 
they conſidered as rivals and objects of jealouſy, or as dangerous in- 
ſtruments, ever ready to involve them in wars-abroad; to difturb' 


their government at home, or to divert their revenue from thoſe 
_ pleaſurable applications in which they wiſhed to employ it. 
Whatever was loſt to citizens of rank or high pretenſion at Rome, 
by the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, was gained to the other ſub- 
jects of the empire. The provinces, from being the temporary pro- 
perty of individuals, and ſtript to enrich a ſueceſſion of maſters, 
became the continued ſubjects of a ſovereign, who, as often as he 


v Dio. Caſ᷑ lib. vi. c. 32. Tieit. Anal. Rb. i. e. 8. 


underſtood 


o HAT. 
were the arguments of Catulus and Cato, when they pleaded againſt 
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Nen underſtood his own intereſt, protected them againſt the oppreſſion of 
3 his officers, dee eee eee eee ee de ddr 


venue and of power to himſelf. | 

While theſe deſirable effects naturally refuted "From the new e 
eee many circumſtances of great luſtre in the hiſtory of the 
age were aſcribed to the ſovereign. The feeds of ingenuity and of 
liberal arts, which had been ſown, and which were already ſprung 
up with fo much vigour under the en e ee de 1 
in a plentiful harveſt. ok 

Literature, 'and all the more agreeable fruits of Rs received 
under the firſt Emperor a peculiar degree of attention and encou- 
Tagement. Auguſtus was himſelf a proficient in letters, or, willing 
to be amuſed with the purfuits of the learned, read his own produc- 
tions in the circle of his friends; and, what is more difficult for an 
author, heard without jealouſy the compoſitions of others, by which 
His own were probably far excelled. He had ſaved from the wreck 


of his enemy's party, protected from the oppreſſion of his own, and 


ſelected, as his favourites, the moſt ingenious men of the times *, By 
his muniſicence to theſe, his own name, as well as that of his mi- 
niſter, has become proverbial in the hiſtory 'of letters, and is deeply 
inſcribed on monuments which can never periſh, except by ſome 
calamity fatal to mankind, _ 6 

The provinces greatly diverſiſied in reſpect to e climate, 
and ſoil, as well as in reſpect to the arts which they ſeverally poſ- 
ſeſſed, having the beneſit of general peace, and the protection of a 
common ſovereign, reaped the advantage of an eaſy communication 
and aflouriſhing trade, All the ſurplus wealth of the more cultivated 
parts of the earth being drawn to the capital, and being at the diſpoſal 
of ſingle men, wavexpended i in works of magnificence, and if got 


Horace was ſaved from the route of the n party at Philippi ; and Virgil, from 
amo g the ſufferers ejected from their property, to make way for- the army of Cæſar. : 
of 
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of utility, at leaſt of ſplendid eapriee. From this fund, were erected © H A f. 
thoſe magnificent fabrics, of which the ruins ſtill mark the place o 
which ſtood the capital of the weſtern world. The empire, at the 
ſame time, in all its parts, received thoſe improvements which are 
the ordinary attendants of opulence and peace. The lands were cul- a 
tivated; cities were built, adorned, or enlarged. 
Ihe rough and vigorous hands by which this great empire was 
formed, had carried the balance and the ſword of ſtate before they 
could manage the tools of the more ordinary and inferior arts, and 
had given empire to their country, before they had provided for 
themſelves the ordinary means of accommodation or pleaſure. A. 
Roman citizen was not an artiſt, but he was a man fit to command 
every artiſt. He was poſſeſſed of courage, penetration, ſagacity, and 
all the advantages which conſtitute the perſonal ſuperiority of one 
man over another. As a warrior and ſtateſman, he was the reverſe 
of thoſe ingenious and feeble ſubjects, of whom each profeſſes a par- 
ticular part in the ſcience or practice of buman affairs, but of whom . 
none is qualified to direct the whole. 


In proportion, however, as - this nation of maſters forced into their 
ſervice the induſtrious and the learned in different parts of the earth, 
the practitioners of every art, and the profeſſors of every ſcience 

locked to the capital. Their productions, though ſpurned and rejected 
at firſt, were reeeived by degrees, and in the reign of Auguſtus found 
the moſt ample rewards. By theſe means, the practice of every art 
was introduced at Rome, even Romans were taught to become ar- 
tits and mechanics, and, by following a multiplicity of inferior pur- 
ſuits and occupations, were taught to lower the haughty ſpirit! of 
the conquerors of the world, to the level of the nations they had 
ſubdued. | 

In the times immediately preceding the civil wars, foreign — 
though fondly received by many of the firſt citizens of Rome, were 

ria 8 nl fil} 
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* "* a PER and conſidered by the People as a foppiſh affeQatioo. 
» But the leaders in this faſhion being the firſt officers and greateſt men 


of the State, as Lucullus, Cicero, Cato, and Cæſar; ſuch illuſ- 
trious examples ſoon removed every prejudice, and engaged, in the 


purſuit of learning, every talent that could be diverted 1 the more 


violent purſuits of ambition or pleaſure. 7 % 


The civil wars for ſome time retarded the ee of Wake but 
-when brought to an end, left the public in poſſeſſion of the bias it 


had received. Octavius himſelf having, in his youth, received this 


bias, was probably in his patronage of the learned, more led by in- 
clination, and leſs by mere policy, than he was in other parts of the 
conduct with which he gained the favourable opinion of the world. 
He loved correctneſs and accuracy in all his compoſitions, and never 
delivered his mind on any ſerious matter, even in his out family, 
without memorials or written notes. 

Although the effects of this reign, Greed in many of the par- 


ticulars we have mentioned, were the ſequel of mere peace, and of 


the reſpite which the world began to enjoy from the diſorders with 


' which it had been lately afflicted, much likewiſe may be aſcribed to 


the perſonal character of the prince. After the ſecure eftabliſhment 
of his power, his government began to be diſtinguiſhed. by appear- 
ances' of moderation and juſtice, ſupported, in this part of his life 
with a regular and ordinary tenor, which does not warrant any doubt 
of his ſincerity, or any ſuſpicion of an intention to impoſe upon the 
world, ſome purpoſe different from that which he man to have 


in view. 

In his character of legiſlator, he 1 ſubmitted his intended 
acts to public inſpection, encouraged perſons of every deſcription to 
.offer amendments, and ſometimes adopted thoſe which were offered 
to him. In the exerciſe of the executive power, he took the aſfiſt- 


Dio. Cafl, Iib. Vii. c. 21, 
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ance of a choſen council, with whom be deliberated on the ordi- C H A P. 
nary meaſures of ſtate. In accepting of the honours which were 
oſſered to him, he checked inſtances of extreme ſervility, and ac- 
aqauitted himſelf with great liberality or moderation in the uſe of the 
powers, which the flattery of dying perſons frequently gave him 
over their families and eſtates. He became the guardian; rather than 
the coheir, of the orphans, with whom he was joined in the fathers 
will. Some he put in the immediate poſſeſſion of the whole inherit- 
ance; others, while under age, he treated as his wards, and brought 
up with every advantage to the enjoyment of their fortunes, which 
they often received with mah eee ens 
care or by his bounty. * 
But what is of all other circumſtances eee ee 
of this reign, was the judgment and addreſs with which the Emperor 
repreſſed the licence of the military, to whom he owed his own eleva- 
tion; the artful policy by which he affected to reſtore ſome fragments 
of the civil government that he himſelf had broken down; and the | 
caution with which he retained the character and profeſſion of a civil " 
magiſtrate and of a citizen, while he governed as maſter. Joined to 
theſe, we may reckon the able choice which he made of officers fit 
to be truſted in the different departments-of the public ſervice ; the 
conſtancy: with which he perſevered in employing them, and the 
Hberality with which he made them feel that the proſperity of his 
fortunes was their own. While he gave theſe indications of a great 
mind, and poſſeſſed theſe powerful: ſupports of a proſperous life, he 
diſpenſed with- much of the Hattery that is paid ta princes, and in 
converſation encouraged:the manners of a free and equal ſociety *. © 
Ho then are we to decide upon his character, marked by ape 
eee of a es and even of mn * 
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20:0 K of his life, diſtinguiſhed by madexation,  clemency, and ſteadineſs 
8 in other parts of it? Are we to ſuppoſe what the Emperor Julian in- 


ſmuates , that Octavius received in the later period of his life new 
lights, was become a new man, and that, by the leſſons of Zeno, at 


an earlier period, this Cameleon might have fixed his colour, and 


been from the ſirſt, what he appeared to be in the laſt ſtate of his for- 
tunes, a real friend to mankind? The authority of Julian, no doubt, 


is highly reſpectable; but if a perſon in youth carry the marks of a 


bad lid 6 . and d lib | eby . . Ai oY Y his 
intereſt required them, we are ſtill warranted to queſtion the ſince- 
ity. of his converſion, though, in a different abe, 


the whole tenor of his life ſhould change. 
Ockavius does not appear to have had from cine iam Me 


degree, thoſe, diſpoſſtions to benevolence or malice which are the 
great, diſtinguiſhing principles of virtue and vice. He ſeems to 
have been indifferent to mankind; but deſirous of conſideration and 


power, as object of intereſt to himſelf, His-tuling paſſion as a 


deſire to, reign. In his way to this end, he committed many crimes; 


but having once effected his purpoſe, he had no other criminal diſ- 
Poſitions to-gratify : or, after he was ſovereign, ſtanding in awe of a 
free ſpirit, which he durſt not inſult, he, either from inclination cr 
policy, and probably in part from both, preferred, as it is ſurpriſing 
that every one elſe does not prefer, A uſe of his power to 
the: abuſe of it. Fa N 
Upon this ꝓrinciple, in a liſe ſo varied as had ein appear” 


ances of exuelty; and of clemency, of caution and of enterpriſe, of 


violence and of moderation, may have equally. found a place in the 
<gurſe. of his actions. And in his perſon, we may read the ſame 


bee gen Weed wen, che Senate in 
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reſtoring the. republic, or when he ſigneil a watrart for the murder © HA p. 
of thoſe who were inclined to ſupport that form of goverument — 


when he courted the protection of Cicero againſt Antony, or when 
he ſacriſiced the life of Cicero to the reſentments of his enemy; 
when he made or broke off his treaties of matriage, and fought for 


aids to his ambition, even in the choice of his licentious amours; 


when he pardoned, and WERE REPEALED I 
in deſigns againſt his own life. | 

If we ſtate ourſelves therefore as -judges on tlie letinte ant 
which Auguſtus on his death-bed made to the ſenſe of the world, i 
is probable, that as he was in ſome degree able to redeem, in the ad- 
miniſtration of his ſovereignty, the enormities which he had com- 


mitted in obtaining it, we ſhall not beſtow upon him neither the 


epithets of reproach and of infamy, which-he appears to have deferved 
in the early period of his life, nor thoſe terms of encomium and 
praiſe, which he ſeems to have merited in the longer and more ele- 
vated parts of his reign. Neither the friend nor the enemy of man- 
kind; he was, by his perſonal and intereſted ambition, the cauſe of 
harm and of good; but upon the whole, if the hiſtory of the eſta- 
bliſhment made by him were to terminate with his own life; if the 
tranquillity of his reign be compared with the troubles of the pre- 
ceding period; it will furniſh, to thoſe who contend for tlie prefet- 
ence of deſpotical government, an oecaſion of triumph. 

Juſtice and peace are at all times the great objects of attention and 
care to mankind ; but the degree in-which they can be obtained, 
and the means which may be employed to obtain them, are different 
in different circumſtances; different on the ſuppoſition of ſmall or ex- 
tenſive ſtates, of poor or of rich nations; and, in ſome circumſtances, 


they may no doubt be better obtained by the wiſdom and diſeretion 


of a ſingle perſon, than-by any ſyſtem of public councils or popular 
NN NO the people to be governed: are themſelves fit to 
py RE 373 compole.. 
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B 9 K compoſe. When this is the caſe, it is fortunate that ſingle men are 
— — found, who, without any criminal inclinations, are willing to un- 


dertake the government of nations. A ſueceſſion of ſuch characters, 
indeed, is more than human nature, by any known rule of ſubſtitu- 
tion, whether by inheritance or by election, can continue to furniſh. 


It is well, if, in a ſeries of ages, where the government of the world 


is committed to the diſcretion of an minen _ nn in n ang de- 


gree compenſate the bad. 


As Auguſtus had, to the laſt moment of his W affected to hold 
che ſovereignty by a mere temporary appointment, he could not, in 
conſiſtence with his own profeſſions, either name a ſucceſſor, or diſ- 
poſe of the empire as the inheritance of his family. At his death, 
therefore, ſome perſons might hope to ſee the commonwealth re- 
ſtored ; others might wiſh to ſee the late conteſt for dominion re- 


vived, and many queſtions might have ariſen, that would have in- 


volved: the empire in freſh trouble. Theſe queſtions, however, with 
che projects or hopes that might be founded upon them, were in a 
great meaſure prevented, by tlie precaution which Livia had taken 
in having her ſon Tiberius, during the lifetime of — late Emperor, 
aſſociated with himſelf in the government. | 

When Auguſtus was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, Tiberius, in 
the capacity of his aſſociate in the empire, as has been men- 
tioned, ſet out for the armies in Dalmatia; but he received on 
his way, a meſſage from his mother, intimating the laſt ſymptòms of 
approaching death in her huſband. Upon this intimation, he re- 
turned to Nola, and arrived either before Auguſtus expired, or be- 
fore his death was publicly known; and having given out, that, i in 
a conference with that experienced prince, he had received his laſt 
inſtructions for the government of the empire, he took hold of the 
Sueton. in vit. Tiber. c. 21, 28 
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aſſumed his uſual imperial guards, and, by ſending orders to all the — 
provinces, and military ſtations, took updn him to continue the ſame 
model of government, without any ceſſation or interval whatever*. 

The new Emperor, with the uſual precaution to ſtifle competitors, 
ordered Agrippa, the ſurviving grandſon of Auguſtus, to be put to 
death, and took every other effectual meaſure to ſecure his own acceſſion. 
At the ſame time, either in imitation of the cautious policy of the 
late Emperor, or in purſuauce of that hypocriſy and diſſimulation 
to which he himſelf had been long accuſtomed, and to which he 
was naturally inclined, he affected, in his correſpondence with the 
Senate, to pay the utmoſt deference to their authority, and, in his 
letters, am em the modeſt: po of pu 
CILLA. ds nor Ring 2d oh online adejut 

Being Tribune of the People, Wenne only in-this capacity, 
he ſaid, to call upon the Senate to give their orders reſpecting the 
funeral of Auguſtus. For his own part, he had taken his place by 
the corpſe of the deceaſed, and in nothing elſe could take any public 
function upon him. The Senate, he continued, would be pleaſed 
to order the guards that might be neceſſary to preſerve the peace, 
and they would take every other precaution for the dene 
ance of this ſolemn dutixy . 1 aul 

When the funeral was over, eee dann aeg 
opening of the will and memorials of the late Emperor, Tiberius 
delivered himſelf in a voice, interrupted with ſighs and tears; he ob- 
lerved, that a heavy burden, by the death of the only perſon Who 
was able to bear it, had now devolved upon them all; that having 
himſelf been admitted to ſome ſhare i in the government, he had. 


learned how arduous a taſk it was to be charged with he whole of 
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BOOK jt, and had learned to make a proper eſtimate of his own abilities , 
— but that in a ſtate which could boaſt of fo many illuſtrious men they 


could not be limited in their choice, nor obliged to commit to one, 
what was ſufficient to ocoupy the talents and abilities of many. 
While he ſpoke to this purpoſe, and obſerved the aſpect of his 
audience, frowning particularly upon thoſe who gave any figns of 
aſſent, his known reputation for falſehood, the inconſiſtence of his 
actions with the profeſſions which he now made, the murder of 
Agrippa, and the military guard which attended his perſon, ef- 
feQually preſerved the members who were preſent from becoming 
the dupes of a diſſimulation, which it II re- 


| grape or to miſtake for ſincerity. 


MeG:-of che members; though deen undi Ge Ul 


of Auguſtus, to know the part they were to act on ſuch occaſions, 


had not yet performed this part upon ſuch dangerous ground. They 
affected to believe that Tiberius was ſincere, lamented that there 
ſhould be any reluctance to accept of the government in the only 


perſon who. was qualified to undertake it, and 2 


not to deſert the republic in this extremity. 
As the Senators vied with each other in theſe feigned importuni- 


ties, Tiberius ſeemed to be diſtreſſed, though not perſuaded; and after 


he had remained ſome time undecided,. in the end, as weary and 
ſilenced, though not convinced, he withdrew witiout making an 

reply, or without waiting for any formal reſolution of the Senate. 
In paſſing through the crowd, he was heard to ſay, That a heavy 
load indeed had been laid on his ſhoulders, but that it could not 
be expected he was to bear it for ever; that old age at leaſt muſt 
&. foon entitle him to reſpite.” At the ſame time, thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed to be moſt in his confidence, gave out, that his concern 


2 Yaris diſlerebat de magnitudine imperii, ſua modeſtia, Tacir, 
for: 
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for the public, acid the insresdies 6ß ib Senate, had prevailed-upon wn 
him to accept of the government; but the ridicule, which it was not Reged 


permitted the Senators to obſerve, was ſeized by the People. Few 
7 „e it was ſaid, © can perform all that they undertake; but this 

man, with a wonderful modeſty, refuſes to undertake even what 
« he perform 

While Tiberius, with fo much n ds 
afted. this farce in the Senate, his title to the. ſovereignty underwent 
a more ſerious diſcuſſion. in the provinces. The legious which were 
paſted in different ſtations, though long confined under the authority 
of an able reign to the ſtricteſt duties and ordinary advantages of 
their profeſſion, ſtill retained the impreſſion of their own importance, 
and of their power to diſpoſe of the empire. They recollected what 
ſome of them might have ſeen, and all of them had heard, of · times 
in which they were courted by their leaders, retained with preſents or 
gratuitics, and rewarded at the expiration of their ſervice with grants 
of land, and ſettlements in the richeft and moſt cultivated diſtricts of 
Italy. They had waited with impatience for an opportunity to give 


E new maſter to the world, and hoped that, in performing this ſer- 


vice, they might recover their conſequence, and be entitled to rewards, 
ſuch as military men had formerly received. 
It cannot be doubted, that if there had been any officer Ade bead 


of the principal armies on the Rhine or the Danube, prepared to 


avail himſelf of this diſpoſition of the army, the ſword in the pre- 
ſent, as in many other, inſtances, muſt have decided who was to ſuc- 
ceed,in the throne of Cæſar; but Auguſtus having, in the choice 
of provincial and military commanders, guarded againſt .any danger 
to his own government, had by the ſame means provided for the fe- 
curity of his ſucceſſors. The perſons he employed, beſides thoſe of 


en Sueton. in Tiber, e. 24. Dio. Cai, Bb. l. c. 1. 
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BOOK his own family, who depended entirely upon himſelf, waſhed 
. moſt part, men of moderate ambition or mean pretenſions; ſo that 


there was not eee eee eee eee eg 
revolts of the arr. van rived titt tio 


_ Germanicus, the nephew and adopted ſon of Tiberius might, by 
his popularity and by his pretenſions, have become a formidable fival 


to his uncle, but was reſtrained by his moderation and the ſeriſe of 
his duty. A mutinous ſpirit nevertheleſs broke out firft in Panonia, 


where three legions were commanded by Junius Blæſus; and aſter- 
wards on the Rhine, where a great diviſion of the Wonen armies, 
conſiſting of eight legions, were diſtributed” in eee w. Nations, 
under the chief command of Germanicus himſelf. en 
The troops, not having at any of their ſtations deen WO We | 
qualified to direct their diſcontents againſt the ſucceſſion of Tiberius, 
clamoured only for an augmentation of pay, and an earlier diſ- 
charge from the ſervice, than, by the regulations 6f the former reign, 
they were allowed to expect. Doomed,” they ſald, “to drag 
out a life of hard ſervice for thirty or forty years, and at the end, 
&« as their reward, to be baniſhed to ſome barren mountam or ſickly 
«* moraſs, which, under the name of a ſettlement or grant of land, 
they were required to cultivate or to drain, it was time that ſome 
regard ſtiould be paid to their merite, ſome relief provided for 
their ſufferings.” They contraſted their own condition, for ever 
ſtationed in the preſence of ferocious enemies, and ſubſiſting on ten 
Aﬀes a day, with that of the Prætorian bands, having double their 
pay, and placed at eaſe amidſt all the comforts and ene of the 
capital. 
Excited by theſe conſiderations, the legions in Panonia refſed to 
take the oath of allegiance to the new Emperor, until their griev- 
ances ſhould be fedreſſed. They ſecured their colours, ſet at liberty all 


thoſe who were confined for any military crime, and ceaſed to obey 
2 their 
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their officers, or to pay un regard! Ramone . ge 
-aGthe ſer vice... „% oro tom ei 

Tiberius, though ee ee ſenible that this attack on 
bis authority only needed a fit leader at the head of a: few legions 


to reach him in the capital, and to ſupplant him in the empire, 
diſguiſed: his apprehenſions, land propoſing to foothe the diſcon- 


tents of the army, deputed to their quarters his own ſor: Druſus, ac- 
companied by Elius Sejanus, a young man already aſſociated with his 
father Sejanus, in the command of the Prætorian bande. 

Theſe young men, in the capacity of commiſſioners, attended by 
many perſons of rank and conſideration from the city, eſcorted by 
two cohorts of choſen men, together with the greater part of the 


Prætorian cavalry and the German horſe, which uſually attended 


the perſon of the Emperor, ſet out on their miſſion. They were 


empowered, without any ſpecific inſtructions, to take ſuch meaſures 
as the ' occaſion might ſuggeſt. Having effected their mareh into 
Panonia, and approaching the ſtation of the mutinous legions, they 
were received in the front of the camp by the whole body, but with 
an aſpect rather of contumacy, than of reſpect or of duty. .; - 
The ſon of the Emperor was conducted to the platform, 
from which it was uſual for the troops to receive the commands, 
and to hear the addreſſes of their general. Having with ſome dif- 
ficulty procured ſilence, he produced the letter which he had brought 
from his father, eee 1 m to be en 
tothe legions. ＋ 447 roy 1 arr 

In this 2 Tiberius it to flatter and to a 
diſcontents of the army; but to avoid committing himſelf too far, 
ſpoke of his intentions in general and ambiguous: term. He miglit 
aſſure theſe brave legions, he ſaid, with whom he himſelf had 
4 ſo often acted, that they were the principal object of his care; 


Vol. III. r „1 þ 
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furniſhed with a letter to be read at the head of the troops, but were 
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that as ſoon 4s he ſhould tecover his mind from his preſent grief, 


4 he would move the Senate to take their juſt pretenſions under cot 


ſideration; that, in the mean while, he had ſent his own fon in 


order, without loſs of time, to accommodate them in every thing 
< that depended on himſelf ; that mauy things muſt be referred to 
the Senate, a wiſe and experienced council, who were not likely 
* to withhold: the proper indulgence from thoſe who remained in 
the diſcharge of their duty, nip bee Hane hes) 019-124 
© thoſe who ventured to depart from it.” 
After this, letter was read, à centurion, (ire ee 
Waere, made a demand in their name, that their pay 
ſhould be ſixteen Aſſes a day inſtead of ten, and that they ſhould be 
entitled to their: diſcharge at the end of ſixteen years, without being 
obliged, in the uſual way, after they were ſuppoſed diſqualified for 
abel pa- ont dire rents 
colours. 

'To ad tcl: ee e ian be i 
ter ſhould be reported to his father,“ he ſaid, and referred to the 


* Senate.“ Upon this reply, a general clamour aroſe. «Wherefore 
1M was he come, if not entruſted to relieve the army? He had no 


powers to relieve, but he had unlimited powers to diftreſs, and 
4. to puniſh. So the father himſelf was accuſtomed to ſerve them, 
4. while he came to elude the prayers of the ſoldiers, by referring 
them to ſome one elſe, wh was at a diſtance. ' Are we never, 


they ſaid; © to fee the face of the Emperor? Is he to puniſh at diſ- 


4 cretion, but never to reward without conſent of the Senate? Our 
< rewards, it ſeems, are to be carefully weighed and confidered ; 
= but our Fatigue and) our puniſhments, en en en 

* balance or meaſure.” 

In this diſpoſition the aſſembly ene en bo ne ae went 
roving about in diſorderly parties, inſulting their officers, and affect- 
HAR 2 e ing 
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ing to west the authority of the 1 inch chontmrag ans 
Their preſumption, however, was ſulldenly checked at fight by an W 4 


eclipſe which took place in the moon, and which, in their ſuperſti- 
tious way of interpreting natural appearances, formed an etublem of 


their own ſituation, and by its event was to prognoſticate the ſequel 


of their preſent attempts. Their defpondence, during the progreſs of 
the eclipſe, kept pace with the diminution of the moon's light; and, as 
at the time of the greateſt obſcuration, the fy itſelf as overeaſt 
with clouds, and every light ſuppreſt in the total darkneſs of a ſtormy 
night, chey received this event as a ſupernatural-preſage of their 
on fate, and in defpair retired to their tents. | They were ſoon af- 
terwards perſwaded to reſtore the colours which they had removed 
kran their place z and, in order to avert: the evils with wluch they 
Leere der cee W of ſubmiſſion to * 
ne a 4 k amt $4: 39) 4 
It eee eee ee ene eee eee 
himſelf of this favourable change, and, as much as poſſtble, facilitate 
che return of the troops to [their duty. For this purpoſe; he called 
them again to the place of audience, treated their mutiny as a trah- 
ſient fit of humour which was paſt, and gave them to underſtand, 


that although he was not to be awed by their threats, he was moved 


by their dutiful and ſubmiſſive behaviour; that he ſbould diſpatch an 
officer with their requeſts to the Emperor, and ſhould join his on 
intreaties to procure them immediate attention, and to obtain every 
_ favour chat might be conſiſtent withthe order of the ſervice. 
Aſter the departure of this meſſenger, the expectations of che le» 
eng wee fined ende wpon the return he ſhould bring, and on 
the effect of the young Cæſar 's interpoſition in rende In the 
mean time, the -officers having reſumed their command, and being 
obeyed in all the ordinary duties and ſorms of the camp, propoſed 
to exert their authority in ſtifling the remains of a mutinous ſpi- 
32 rl, 
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—Nſeixe, and to puniſh the principal authors of the late diſorders. 


nder this exertion, of power, the troops became as tame and ſub- 
miſſive, as they had lately been refractory and ferocious. To ſigna- 
lize their zeal, ſome. of the moſt, guilty. became the informers. and 
inſtruments of juſtice againſt, their own accomplices; and. the, hu- 
mour from which this revolt proceeded, having ſunk as it roſe, 
without any rational plan, the mutiny appeared to be ſo intirely ſup- 
preſſed, and the diſcipline of the legions ſo effectually reſtored, that 
Druſus, with his company and the eſcort, which attended them, 
departed for Italy, without, waiting for the return of the ane he 


had diſpatched to the Emperor *',  , : 


CCC my EY 
nia, they broke out with more violence, and a more dangerous ten- 
dency among thoſe of the German frontier. On this ſide, eight le- 
gions were placed at two ſeparate ſtations; one diviſion under Ce- 
cina, on the borders of the low countries; the other under Caius 
Silius, onthe Upper Rhine, both under the orders of Germanicus, 
who being adopted into the family of Cæſar, had been veſted by 
Auguſtus with the command of theſe armies, and with the preſi- 
dency of Gaul. This young man had married Agrippina, the 
daughter of Agrippa and of Julia Auguſta, by whom he had a nu- 
merous iſſue, .a circumſtance generally attended with-great popular 
favour among the Romans. He was now attended in his province 


by his wife Agrippina, with, Caius, afterwards better known by the 


name of Caligula, the youngeſt of his three ſons, now carried in the 
arms of the mother. He himſelf being extremely acceptable to the 
army, and to the people of the proyinces, it was not ; doubted, that 
if the hag were to: ca diſpoſed of, * would have Hed, ohd wiſhes 
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of mankind in his favour; and he became upon this account's prin CHAP: 


f * object of jealouſy to his adoptive father. 


The troops that were ſtationed on the borders of the low coun- - 
tries under Cecina, comprehended the legions which had been haſtily 
levied, and which, in order the ſooner to replace the army that 
periſhed with Varus in the unfortunate expedition beyond the Rhine, 
had been formed” without the uſual ſelection. Being in a great 
meaſure compoſed of emancipated ſlaves, and other perſons of mean 
condition, they had not yet imbibed the ſentiments of national and 


military honour, which Auguſtus endeavoured to preſerve in the le- 


gions. They conſidered themſelves, at the death of that Emperor, 


as' diſcharged” from their military oath. They roſe againſt their of- 


ficers, killed * moſt of the Centurions, and forced” Merry with the 


2 to withdraw from their rage. 


The authors of this revolt, probably, flattered themſelves that Ger- 
manicus, although he did not at firſt openly countenance their 
mutiny, might however give way to their deſires, and ſuffer himſelf 
to be elevated by their means to the throne of Cæſar. To preſerve - 


the appearances 'of order, until they ſhould receive his commands, 
they appointed officers to act in place of thoſe they had killed, per- 


formed moſt of the uſual military duties, mounted the ordinary 


guards, and took the ſtated precautions, as in the 1 of an 


enemy, for the ſafety and peace of their camp. 


Germanicus, when the accounts of this Jar g tranſaction were 
brought to him, was occupied in the affairs of the province, and in 
adminiſtering the oaths of allegiance on the acceſſion of Tiberius. 
Senſible that his own high pretenſions expoſed him to be ſuſpected | 
of having encouraged theſe diſorders, he repaired without delay to - 


the camp, from which Cecina had been obliged to fly. Upon his 
approach, he was met IP the legions ; but inſtead of the reſpectful 
3 4 ſilence 


| 
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120 3x filence that was. uſual in receiving their commander in chief, b 
3 luted with cries of diſcontent, and a mixture of expoſtulation and 


guſtus, and of the glories acquired at the head of theſe very legions 
by the preſent Emperor himſelf, he was heard with reſpect and at- 


inſult. He was followed by a multitude in the utmoſt confuſion, to 
that part of the camp at which it was uſual to harangue the army. 


That he might obſerve the different parts of his audience, or, in caſe 
any inſult were offered, that he might diſtinguiſh the diviſion from 


whence it came, he gave the ſignal for the whole to draw up one 
legions and cohorts, and to diſplay their colours. 
90 long as he ſpoke of the veneration ARENA" 


tention 3 but when he touched on their want of duty,” his voice could 
no longer be heard, and the whole preſence was thrown into tumult. 
Some uncovered their icars, called for the rewards that were due to 
their ſervices ; others complained of the ſcantineſs of their pay, of 
their toilſome marches, of their hard labour in forming entrench- 


ments, and in rearing magazines of wood and of forage. * We 
have followed our colours,” ſaid ſome of the veterans, above 


©« thirty years: Is death the only termination to be hoped for our 


„ Jabours?” They called for the legacy, which they heard was be- 


queathed to them by Auguſtus: they invited the prince to declare 
himſelf ſovereign of the empire, and Ta PR 
with their ſwords. - 

On this propoſal, 8 as if ſeized with horror, came 
down from the platform on which he ſtood, and was haſtening to 
retire, when numbers interpoſed to ſtop him. My duty to the 
« Emperor,” he ſaid, © is more precious to me than my life; and 
and at theſe words, drawing his ſword, he turned the point of it 
towards his own breaſt... Some of thoſe who were one laid hold of 
his arm; others called out, let him frike ; and one, in particular, 
reaching his ſword, ſaid, take this ; it is ſharper than your own. 
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chit not to be queſtioned, chat Germanicus might have led this CHAP, 
army into Italy, and with a general conſent placed himſelf: at the mls 


bead of the empire; but he ſeems to have apprehended the rights of 
fucceflion in the. preſent Emperor, with all the reſpect and fidelity 
that accompany the ſentiments of loyalty and duty, under monarchies 
already . eſtabliſhed. Being deſirous to withdraw from the tumult, 
and a way being made for him by the officers of his train, he re- 
tired to deliberate on the preſent alarming ſtate of affairs. 70 

The leaders of this mutiny were about to open a correſpondence 
with the legions on the Upper Rhine. The enemy were in ſight on 


the oppoſite banks of the river, and ready to take advantage of 
theſe diſtractions. Some of the officers preſent gave it as their 


opinion, that an army ſhould be formed from the provincial cohorts 
to overawe the legions; but this was rejected by others, as likely to 
end-in a civil war. Severity, it was obſerved by ſome, might ex- 


aſperate ; conceſſion, it was ſaid by others, might breed inſolence; 


and the ſervice: was equally expoſed to ſuffer, whether the troops 
were indulged in all their demands, or in none. It was ſuggeſted at 
laſt, that by a little artifice,, without committing the authority of the 
Emperor, the demands of the army might be ſatisfied. For this 

purpoſe, it was propoſed that a letter ſhould be feigned, as from Ti- 
herius, ſo dated, that in writing it he could not be ſuppoſed to know 
of the diſorder which now took place; that in this letter, he ſhould. 
be perſonated, as declaring, by a voluntary act of goodneſs, his in- 
tention to double the legacy bequeathed by Auguſtus; to fix the en- 
tire period of ſervice at nnn, ANA 
duties at ſixteen ell 
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A letter to this purpoſe being accordingly, produced, the artifice 


os ſuſpected, but the terms were agreed to, provided that the le- 


gacies were inſtantly paid; that thoſe who had ſerved twenty years | 
ſhould be diſcharged, and thoſe who had ſerved ſixteen years, ſhould 


be -exempted as veterans from the ordinary duties of the camp. 


Many were accordingly diſcharged, and the more clamorous were 
paid up their ſhare-of the legacy, with ſuch money as could be col- 
lected among the attendants of the prince. Others were perſwaded 
to ſuffer a delay of payment, until they ſhould come into n. 
for the winter. B ATTY 
From this ſtation, te e ee to that of the 1 
Rhine, where with leſs trouble, and by means of the ſame gratuities, 


he prevailed on the legions of that diviſion to withdraw into quarters. 


A mutiny of the troops on the Weſer had broke out at the ſame 
time; but was e by the COUrage; and ability of the officer at 
their head. $& 

It appears, that Tiberius, on hearing of theſe mutinies on the 
Rhine and the Weſer, had recourſe to the Senate, and wiſhed to 


avail himſelf of their authority in reſtoring the diſcipline of the army. 


He probably meant, in the name of this body, to inſſict the neceſſary 


ſeverities, while he reſerved to himſelf the more popular office of 
granting indulgences, or of making ſome. gracious conceſſions. 
A committee of the Senate, of whom one Munatius Plancus is 


mentioned as the head, was accordingly ſent to the quarters of the 


army, and arrived at the Ara Ubiorum.'*, where Germanicus, with 
two legions, after quieting the late mutiny, was retired for the winter. 
As ſoon as it was known, that deputies were arrived from the Se- 
nate, to take cognizance of the ſtate of the army, the ſoldiers appre- 


hended that the late agreement was to be ſet afide; that the indul- 
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| peticies granted to them were to be recalled, and that ſomething un- C H A r. 


gracious was intended, which the Emperor choſe to execute in ſome * 


other name than his own ; for ſo the arts, by which the empire had 
perſuaſion, the ſoldiers, in a riotous manner, aſſembled round the 
quarters of their general; and as à ſignal, that they were not any 
longer to reſpect his authority, they tore the imperial ſtandard from 
thence ; and to deter civil officers, for the future, from interpoſing 
in their affairs, meant to have murdered Munatius Plancus, aud the 
other deputies of the Senate. Theſe officers, however, took refuge at 
the colours of one of the legions, where, according to the practice 
of the Roman army, they had the protection of a ot and 
by this means eſcaped the fate that was intended for them. We: 


© Germanicus being ſtill accompanied in his quarters by l vie 


Agrippina and her infant ſon, the youngeſt of his children, and ap- 
prehending that they could not be ſafe in this place of diſorder, de- 


termined to remove them to ſome other ſtation, where the troops, 
remaining in their duty, were likely to afford them protection. At 
their departure, the ſoldiers ſeeing the wife and the infant child of 
their favourite leader, followed by a numerous train of female attend- 
ants, fly from their camp, as from a place in which no reſpect was 
to be paid to ſex, age, or rank, were ſtruck with the effect of their 


own violence. Some crowded in the way of this melancholy train, 


and endeavoured to detain them; while others ran to the huſband, 
and beſeeched him to ſpare the legions ſo cruel a reproach, as was 


implied, in his ſuppoſing that the wife of Germanicus, the daughter 
of Agrippa, and the grandadaughter of Cefar, with her infant child, 
were-obliged-to fly for ſafety from their quarters. 

The prince, obſerving the difpolition of the Soldiers, ſeized the op- 
portunity of regaining his authority; and. making it a condition that 
they would return to their duty, complied with their requeſt. | 
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In the firſt moment of zeal a finalize their affeGion. multitudes, 


— withaut knowing the cauſe of the change, paſſed with the impetuo- 


. ſity of popular tumults, by a rapid. tranſition, from, one, extreme to 


the other, called out for juſtice on thoſe who had been leaders in the 
late mutiny; and themſelves became willing inſtruments in puniſh- 
ing ſuch, as were pointed out to them as authors of a guilt, in which 


the whole had been concerned. Germanicus, and the principal of- 


ficers withdrew from the ſcene, leaving a Centurion. on. the platform. 
to prefide in this extraordinary courſe of juſtice, The priſoners 
that were brought to him, were hoiſted up into view, and upon the 
verdict of the multitude, to ſpare or to puniſh them, were releaſed, 
or thrown down from the platform, and ſuffered immediate death 

from the hands of their fellow ſoldiers. | 

The ſame diſorders had broken out, and Rill ſubſiſted at vetera -; 

the ſtation of the fifth and twenty- firſt legions; but Germanicus «ag 
ing now in condition to enforce his authority, advanced at the head 


of a powerful army, ſent his inſtructions to Cecina, who was preſent. 


with the mutinous troops, requiring that they ſhould, of their own 


accord, bring the guilty to juſtice ;. and intimating, that if this were 


not done before his arrival, he was determined, without diſtinction 
of perſons, to put the whole to the ſward, | 

. On this intimation,, a conſiderable number of the ſoldiers. entered 
into a, concert for executing the vengeance required of them, and at. 
a time appointed, began the ſlaughter of thoſe who were moſt for- 
ward | in the mutiny.. As the camp was ſoon thrown into confuſion, 


it became impoſſible to make any diſtinction of perſons, and the 


maſſacre extended to all thoſe who crowded in the way, and who. 
were not appriſed of the deſign. Germanicus, at his arrival, found 


the tents ſtained with, blood, the paſſages ſtrewed with heaps of the 
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Tatn, and all the appearances of a camp furpriſed, and of an army put CH Ar. 
to the ford. Thoſe who remained, affected for the preſenht to pay — 


reſpect to the authority of cheir leaders; but had ſhewn themſelves 
capable of che rr weer as wall : as 
'galift their fellow ſoldiers. © 
Theſe were the principal difficulttes which Tiberius eneounteroli in 
effeting Kis ſucceſſion; he had other alarms in the commencement 
of his reign, but of inferior moment. Such were the troubles octa- 
Honed by the impoſture of Clemens, who had been a flave in the ſer- 
vice of the poſthumous Agrippa, and the confpiracy of Scribonius 
Libs, who, being encouraged by his affinity to the higheſt names in 
the republic, had formed ſome viſionary deſign on the empire. 
Clemens, upon the death of the late Emperor, had gone to the 
place at which his maſter was detained in exile, ' meant to have eon- 
ducted him to one of the armies in Gaul, where he made no doubt 
that the ſon of Agrippa, and the lineal deſeendant of Cæſar, would 


Have found a favourable reception; but his deſign being prevented 


by the death of this unfortunate young man he formed a project 
ſtill more wild and romantic, founded in ſome teſemblance which 
he himſelf bore to his deceaſed maſter, he took his name, and pro- 
poſed to perſonate him. Pretending to have eſcaped from the cruelty 


of the uſurper Tiberius, he frequently changed his place, and- af- 


fected concealment ; but ſuffered himſelf to be ſeen by thofe who 
were likely to be impoſed upon, and to afford him protection or 
ſupport. He was accordingly favoured by many perſons of conſe- 
quence, who were either deceived, or willing to countenance any 
attempt that was made to diſturb the preſent ſucceſſion. Among his 
ſuppoſed abettors, however, he had unfortunately one perſon em- 
ployed by the Emperor himſelf, to ſeduce and to circumvent-him. 
By this emiſſary affecting to believe his tory, and to aid him in aſ- 


ns © his Pretenſions to the throne, he was delivered over into the 
e | hands 
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5 300k of his enemies, and was put to death by order of Tibertus;whojnir 
i aid, had the barbarous curioſity to viſit him, and un 
likeneſs to Agrippa before he was executed. © 1 
The Emperor was ſoon after rather amuſed, than andy 
informations he received of the practices of Seribonius Libo, his 
other competitor for the throne of Czfar, "This young man, being 
by his mother, the grandſon of Pompey, and by his father, the ne- 
phew of Scribonia, who was the firſt wife of Auguſtus, was conſe- 
quently the couſin of Julia, and of her children. His affinity to the 
ſovereigns of the world, inſpired him with thoughts and expectations 
above the condition of a ſubject, and laid him open to the arts of 
falſe and deſigning men, whom the faſhion of the times encouraged 
War at uf. Bs and even of reward. 
Such men affecting zeal for the ſafety of the Emperor, enticed the 
unwary to engage themſelves in ſome ſuppoſed treaſonable practice, 
in order to have the merit of informing againſt them. In this odious 
character, a Senator of the name of Firmius Catus, practiſed upon. 
the weakneſs of Libo, made him acquainted with profeſſed magicians, 
aſtrologers, and interpreters of dreams, who flattered him with the 
hopes of empire; and after he was engaged in this idle or criminal 
correſpondence, contrived, by means of one Flaccus Veſculanius, 
. who ert the court, to «rein ſecret information oe the whole to 
the Emperor. 
Tiberius, employing all his artifice 2painſt this feeble ahaha, 
refuſed to ſee the informer, but directed him to continue his in- 
trigue, and to report the progreſs of it by the ſame channel. While 
he concurred in laying this ſnare for the unhappy young man, he 
raiſed him to the dignity of Prætor, treated him, at the feaſts and en- 
tertainments of the palace, with uncommon marks of diſtinction, 


and took the malicious Pleaſure e how far theſe flatteries, 
11 
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Joined to the hopes of empire that were given him, contributed to © HA F. 
well his preſumption. LY 
In the mean time, ey” poſſibly Wk the Jeſign of the ere, Ms 
and of his informers, was ripe for execution, Fulcinius Trio, another 
noted informer, having intimation of the matter from one of the 
aſtrologers, who had been conſulted by Libo, propoſing to ſnatch 
the prey from his original accuſer, and to have a preferable claim to 
the reward, carried his diſcovery directly before the Senate; but the 
Emperor being preſent when this information was delivered, did juſ- 
tice to'the firſt informer, confirmed the charge, and with an odious 
accuracy, enumerated the piteous follies of which Libo had been 
guilty. The Senators, pretending to be alarmed at ſuch a treaſon, 
vied with each other in expreſſions of abhorrence, and many of them Wh 
contended for the honour of ee. ae which was 
to de formed againſt the criminal. 
The flaves of the accuſed, agreeably to a * ienevation-ie the - 
Bw, were transferred in property to the Emperor, that they might 
be put to the queſtion, or eres ehe bs received in evidence 
. ee their maſter. | 
Eibo had the firſt intimation of what had paſſed, FF 
armed men, who, with orders to ſeize his perſon, broke into his houſe. 
Terrified by this appearance, he pleaded for mercy ; or if this could 
not be obtained, implored that one of his own ſervants might be al- 
munen put an end to his life; and being diſappointed in both theſe 
_ "requeſts, he took poiſon or wounded himſelf, and was in the agonies 
| e when, according to Dion Caſſius, he was, in order to ſe- 
cure the confiſcation of his eſtate, carried before the Senate to re- 
ceiye his ſentence. By the decree which was given, the name and 
family of Libo were conſigned to infamy, and the aſtrologers, his 
accomplices were expelled from irh, or put to death. dau 
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BOOK The Emperor, when this ſentence paſſed, affected regret for the 


LA unhappy young man, complained of his preeipitaney in preventing 


the effects of mercy, and profeſſed an intention to have ſpared his 

From the time at which the mutihies'on the Rhine and Danube 
were ſuppreſſed, and from the concluſion of this formal proceeding 
againſt Scribonius, as a traitor to the lawful ſovereign of the em- 
Pire, we may date the acceſſion of Tiberius to the throne of Cæſar. 
He was now in the fifty-fixth year of his age; is deſcribed in his 
perſon as tall, robuſt, and healthy; erect in his walk; of a fair 
complexion, handſome countenance, large eye, but frowning; of 
few words, and ſlow of utterance; without any action or geſture 
while he ſpoke, beſides a kind of in voluntary motion with his fingers. 
His manner, notwithſtanding his figure, was ſo ungracious, that 


Auguſtus, in recommending him to public favour, thought proper 


to make an apology for this defect in lis appearance; obſerving that 
his ungracious looks were mere accidents in the outward form of his 
perſon, not expreſſions of vice in his temper **. In his youth, he 
was addicted to debauchery ; but as he advanced to manhood, being 
in awe'of the Emperor, he learned in many things to diſguiſe his 
inclinations, and acquired a habit of reſerve and-hypocrify. ' _ 

Auguſtus on all occafions ſeemed to receive Tiberius with ſome 
degree of repugnance; ſo that when he came into company, the 
Emperor, if engaged in any pleaſurable converſation, changed the 
ſubject, and altered his countenance. Though in ſome degree re- 
conciled to him, or obliged from neteſſity to employ him in the 
conduct of his affairs, and though obſerved ſometimes to {peak of 


him even in terms of affection and confidence, yet he gave more 


frequently, with reſpect to him, ſigns of averſion and diſtruſt ; and 


* F ; 
4 Sueton, in Tiber. c. 21. & Tacit. Annal. lib. i. 
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2-is.not-unlikely that ke fluctuated to the laſt in his. opinion con- CHAP. 
ecrning.him, Determined, however, by the influence and, intrigues Sd. 2 


ef Livia, or by the relation ſubſiſting between them, he left him in 
poſſeſſion of the empire, which he had long intended for perfons 
more nearly related in blood, and more in his favour. ; but whatever 
were the motives of his choiee, ſuch was the belief of a deliberate 
and ſelfiſh deſign in all the actions of Auguſtus, that, he was by 


many ſuppoſed to have choſen Tiberius, merely, that in the compa= 


riſon of his own character with that of his n, the preference 
nne 9 

- Before the events which Wee W had pus Tiberius. 
in full poſſeſſion of the government, and while he yet affected to de- 
cline it, the Conſuls, the Senate, and all the principal citizens at 
Rome, had taken the oath of ſubmiſſion and allegiance. Ihe whole 


army, and all the provinces ſoon after followed their example, and the 


world looked with anxious expectation for the full diſplay of a cha- 


racter, hitherto for the moſt part wrapped up in reſerve, and juſtly 


ſuſpected of cruelty. Among the firſt diſcoveries that were made of 
kis temper, it appeared that even his mother Livia had miſtaken his 
diſpoſition, or over- rated hex on aſcendant over him. In procuring. 
the empire to her ſon, ſhe had joined to the zeal. of a mother, a high 
degree of ambition, and a delire to emerge from a. ſpecies. of obſcu- 
rity, in which ſhe had lived in the reign of her huſband. She flat- 
tered: herſelf, that upon the acceſſiqn. of Tiberius, ſhe was to poſſeſa a 


great part of the Imperial power, or to exerciſe the whole in his- 


name. Truſting to the deferenee, which he hitherto affected for all 
her opinions, or to the gratitude which he owed to her for the high 
obligations-he had conferred upon. him, ſhe inſtantiy aſſumed all the 
conſequence ſhe expected to reap from his greatneſs, laid aſide the 
caution and reſerve which ſhe had ever preſerved in the reign of 
Auguſtus, advanced. into public: view, and, as if ſhe. had taken poſ— 
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- B 9 K ſeſſion of the empire for herſelf, unller pretenee of beſto wing it ngo 


her ſon, took a principal part in all matters of ſtate, and appeared 


on ſolemn occaſions With her lictors, Ts all the other mw 
formalities'of a public ſtation ®. 249%) 


"The Senate, "truſting to the mother's Luppoſed e of i 
ſon's inclinations, yielded to her in all the prerogatives ſhe was pleaſed 


to aſſume, inſerted her name with that of the Emperor in all public 
acts, and, in the titles of Tiberius, ſtiled him the ſon of Auguſta as 


well as of Cæſar. They were not however ſuffered long to remain 
in this error. They were told by the Emperor with an alarming 


coldneſs of manner, which left no doubt of his ſincerity, That the 
ambition of 2women ſhould be kept within proper bounds, ns: thes be 


fhould always endeavour to preſcribe ſuch bound; to his own * 
From the time in which this declaration was made by he Em- 


peror, it appears that Livia entirely dropt her pretenſions to any part 
in the government, and became no leſs reſerved in the reign * her 


ſon, than ſhe had been in that of her huſband. | 
As Auguſtus, in aſſuming the ſovereignty, and in the whole of his 8 


reign was kept in awe by the republican ſpirit, which he ſuppoſed 
ſtill to lurk with a dangerous violence in the minds of the People; 
ſo Tiberius, to the affectation of treading in the ſteps of his prede- 
eeſſor, joined a great meaſure of diſtruſt in the diſpoſitions of the peo- 


pile towards himſelf, and 1 in their predilection for others, who might 
be ſuppoſed more worthy to reign. Among theſe, he looked upon 
Germanicus as the firſt or principal object of his jealouſy. He had 


adopted this young man, merely in compliance with the late Em- 


peror's will, and conſidered him not only, as he was become by this 


act of adoption, a rival to his own ſon, but as he was, by the affec- 
tion of Wee e attachment of the an n 
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pretenſions of his wife Agrippina, a moſt dangerous rival to himſelf. THAT. 
He could not forgive a perſon to whom the legions had made offers — 


of the empire; and who, for having declined the offer, was deemed 
{the more worthy of it. Although he endeavoured, under profeſ- 
- ſions of the higheſt regard, to diſſemble his feelings, and in making 
his report to the Senate of the diſorders which-had lately taken place 


in the army, ſpoke of the conduct of his two ſons, Gernianicus and 


Druſus, with equal tenderneſs and applauſe; he had nevertheleſs 
ſuffered the retainers of his court to ſee through this diſguiſe, en- 
| -euraged them to charge Germanicus with want of capacity or 
courage on that occaſion; and had taken his own reſolution to 
remove him from a ſituation in which his popularity, the ambition 
of Agrippina, or the preſumption of the troops under his command, 
might, in a We- Nepe-e er- in er- n owthe 
been 

V pon theſe motives, ade; it was cropeits* to remove Ger- 
manicus from the German ftation, and from the command of troops 
by whom he was beloved, to the command of an army, inferior in 
point of character, and to un by was "00s r or 7 an 
object of favour. 

Wbile this reſolution was taken at Rome, Germanicus, after the 
ſuppreſſion of the late mutinies, that he might not ſuffer the ſoldiers to 
brood over their grievances, give them leiſure to renew their com- 


plaints, or leave them to languiſh for want of employment, projected 


an expedition beyond the Rhine, and paſſed this river with twelve 
thouſand men of the legions, twenty cohorts of the provinces, and 
eight alz, or regiments of horſe. By this fudden irruption, made be- 
fore it was known. that his troops were willing to obey him, he ſur- 
priſed a great body of barbarians aſſembled to take advantage of the 


diſorder which they ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt in the Roman army, diſperſed 
them with great laughter; continued his march to the famous 


Vor. III. 38 ground 
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* ground on which Varys hoch been aut olf with bis beginasp au 


— facing the field ſtill covered with the unburied bones of the ſlain, 


gave directions to have them collected and interred. In this pious 


office the prince himſelf mixed with the private men, and put his hand 


to the work; a circumſtance which, when reported at Rome, con- 


ſiderably increaſed the jealouſy of the emperor, From thence he 


propoſed to invade the territory of Arminius, and to puniſh that bar- 


barian for his treachery to thoſe unfortunate legions, In execution 


of this deſign, being provided with a thouſand veſſels, he embarked 


on the Ems, fell down this river to a conſiderable. diſtance ; and 
having landed on its eaſtern banks, and over-run the country from 


thence to the Weſer, in his encounter with the a He 


two conſiderable victories. 
After theſe operations, Germanigus again. returu to bis thip 


in the Ems, and continued his navigation to the ſea. Suppoſing that 


the mouth of the Rhine was contiguous to that of the Ems, he pro- 
poſed, by a ſhort voyage on the coaſt, to paſs. from the one to the 
other; and without expoſing himſelf to be haraſſed in a march by 
land, to recover his former ſtation on the frontier of Gaul. On this 
ſtormy coaft, however, having met with difficulties with which 
neither his veſſels nor his mariners were fit to contend, his fleet was 
diſperſed ; many of his ſhips were caſt away on the continent, others 
wrecked on the contiguous. iflands, and ſome drove quite into Bri- 
tain. He himſelf got on ſhore on the coaſt which is now called Eaſt 
Friezland, and ſaw with deſpair the apparent wreck of many veſſels 
of his fleet, which ſeemed to be loſt irrecoverably on the banks 
which were left by the ſea at low-water.. From this diſaſter, how- 
ever, he recovered the greater part of his forces. The veſſels that 
were in company with his own, got afloat on the return of the flood, 
and the troops from on board of them were landed without any con- 
fiderable loſs. By this eſcape of his army, he was ftill in condition to 

| make 
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make bead againſt the natives of the eonntry; who, ititending to profit © H „r. 
by the loſſes he had recently ſuſtalned, were uſſembled on the Weſer; — 
but being ſurpriſed by his ſudden re- appearance, my: od! . | 
him, and ſeparated to their different quarters. 
. Germariicus, upon his return from this expedition, and white 1 he 
was meditating a rehewal of ſuch operations on the following year, had 
intimation of the emperor's intention to remove him from his ſtation 
on the Rhine. This intimation was accompanied with a meſſage full 
of the moſt flattering commendatien of his ſervices. He was invited 
to Rome under pretetice of celebrating a triumph, which had been 7 
decreed to him for his late victories j and for the purpoſe of aſſuming 
the Conſulate, to which he was deftined on the approaching year x” 
colleague to the emperor himſelf. As it was ſuppoſed, however, 
that, under an apgenranee of modeſty, or unwilling to withdraw from 
# hazardous war itr which the troops he commanded were ſtill engaged, 
he might decline accepting of a mere Honorary invitation, it ws 
ſubjoined to theſe reaſons of recall, that the remains of glory, if there 
were ſtill any to be reaped in that quarter, ought to be reſerved for 
his brother Druſus, there being no other enemy left from gm to 
collect bir laurels, 
An ittrvitatiot to court, accompanie@ with the laſt of theſe TOM 
_ ations, though veiled under ſo many flattering pretences, was ſuffcientiy 
underſtood to be a peremptory command, which Germanicus ac- 
cordingly obeyed. On his arrival in Italy, only two cohorts or bats I 
tafforis were ſent from Rome to receive him. But every circum= | 
ſtance tended to augment the jealouſy of the emperor ; the greater 
part of the Prætorian bands, mingled with multitudes of the People 
of every fex, condition, and age, advanced of their own accord 
ſome miles from the city, and received him with uncommon accla- 
ö nnen of j 50 * , Having made his entry, as had been Propoſed, 
ee e Syeton. in Vin Cai, | | 
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90 i triumph, he ya, with the emperor kim, pt in nominariwtor 
A the Conſulate of the following. Fear2s% 1-111: 8 nord 


Roman provinces, making ſome abatement of the taxes formerly paid 


The popularity of which. > greens . A. A eggs poſ-. 
ſeſſed in the city, was no leſs mortifying to the emperor, than his 


power in the army was ſuppoſed to be dangerous. His preſence, 


if it did not obſcure- the luſtre of the emperor himſelf, ſeemed to 
place him in a continual- ſtate: of competition with · the other ſon o 


Tiberius; and the intereſts of theſe two princes, the one by adop- 


tion, the other by birth, the ſon of the emperor, though ſuppoſed; 
to be on the beſt terms with each other, had divided the court. 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanieus, inheriting the blood of Au- · 


guſtus, and ever carrying in her haughty looks the pretenſions of the: 
Cæſarian famity, was become to Livia, whom ſhe conſidered as a 


ſtepmother, no leſs an object of animoſity, than ſhe was to the em- 
peror himſelf. Under theſe circumſtanees, the reſolution to ſeparate. 
Germanicus from the German. armies,. and to place him in the com- 
mand of the eaſtern provinces, a ſituation apparently honourable, . 
but in which he. ſhould be ſurrounded with: perſons who might 
ſerve as a reſtraint, or as ſpies on his conduct, was now. carried. into. 
execution. He was veſted with a commiſſion to reſtore the tran- 
quillity of Aſia, that was diſturbed by ſome diſputes which had ariſen. 
on the ſucceſſion to the, kingdoms of Cappadocia and Armenia. 

Germanicus, in the end of the third year of the. preſent reign, ſet 
out upon this apparently honourable. commiſſion. Having a ſupreme. 
authority in the ſeveral provinces through which he was to pals, from. 
the ſea of Ionia to the extremities of Egypt and of Syria, he viſited, 
as chief in command, the cities of Greece, ſtill revered; as the prin- 
cipal ſeminaries of philoſophy and literature; and upon his entry 
into Aſia, .proceeded to execute the commiſkon on which he was 
ſent, He reduced Cappadocia and Commagene to the form of 


* 


o 
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o theit own princes © , and ſettled Zeno, ſon to the king of 8 CHAP. 
on the throne of Armenia. He afterwards ventured to continue hi 
progreſs-into Egypt, though eontrary to an edict of the late emperor, 
which was ſtill in force; On his return from thence he was taken i}, and 
died at Antioch in the thirty-fourth year of his age, with ſome ſuſpi · 
cions of having been poiſoned by Cn. Piſo, the PrzfeQ of Syria, not 
without the connivance or the direction of Tiberius himſelf *', "7 
It is not to be doubted,, that the emperor looked ade. Gemmanicus 
with great diſtruſt, and might have ſought for opportunities to ſacri - 
fice him to his on ſafety, or to that of his ſon Druſus ;. but it does 
not appear that he proceeded any farther on this occaſion, than ta 
remove him from a ſituation in which he furniſhed the court with, 
continual occaſions of mortification or jealouſy, into one that was 7 
equally. ſplendid in appearance, but tending to leſſen his conſe- 
quence in the empire; and that he meant only to place him in che 
command of armies over whom he had no perſonal influence, and 
who, if diſpoſed” ta revolt; were leſs to be feared than the legions . 
which were formed on tlie Rhine and the Danube. 33 
In ſending Germanicus into Aſia, great attention indeed was 
paid to place in his way as governor - of Syria, the province 
which contained in itſelf the principal reſources of the Eaſt, a perſon 
more likely to thwart and counteract him in every meafure, than to 
become ſubſervient to his-ambition, or to promote-liis greatneſs. This 
intention was rendered extremely evident by the.removab of Greticus . 
Silanus, with whom Germanicus was about to contract an alliance 
by the intermarriage of two of their children, to make way for Piſo, , 
a man already unacceptable to Germanicus, and, in general, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a temper harſſr and intraQable, or Are to diſagree with. 
very faperior. 


Py Tacit. Annal. lb. ii. c. 56. 2 Sueton. in Vita Cai, e. 1. 
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It is likewiſe extremely probable, that Piſo, as well as his wife 


— Panclas, might have learned by their own penetration, that Germa- 


Tiberius and 


nicus and Agrippina had incurred the diſpleaſure, of 


eee and that they would not meet with any cordial ſupport at the 


court of the emperor, in caſe of a diſagreement with the officers 


who ſtood in their way. in the provinces. 7 


Some effects of an inſolence, founded upon 8 


red eee ee Bile cad ee while Germanicus was 


yet on his way to Aſia. Piſo, having overtaken the prince, and 
paſſing him on the route, without the cuſtomary marks of reſpect or 
attention, from thenceforward ſeemed to ſet him at defiance. At their 
firſt interview in Syria, both were extremely guarded, and ſhowed 
no ſigns of cordiality or confidence. Piſo afterwards. endeavoured to 
pre-occupy the affections of the army in oppoſition to Germanicus; 


and had the boldneſs to march, in contempt of his orders, with a body 


of troops into Armenia. When the prince was taken ill, it was ſaid, 
that Piſo had ſpies to obſerve the progreſs of his diſeaſe, and ſeemed 
to await the event, as likely to place himſelf at the head of all the 
forces in Aſia, Germanicus having recovered from his firſt fit of 
illneſs, had the eonduct of Piſo repreſented to him in ſuch terms, that 
he ordered him into his preſence, declared open enmity againſt him, 
and diſmiſſed him the province. But, as he ſoon after relapſed, he 
accuſed: Piſo of having practiſed againſt his life, and charged all his 
friends, who were preſent at his n to bring the author of it-to 


a ſevere and juſt retributzon. | 
Piſo, hearing of the death of 6 while he was yet on the 


coaſt of Alia, betrayed his animoſity to the dead by public and-inde- 
cent demonſtrations of joy. He afterwards attempted, by force, to 


reinſtate' himſelf in the province of Syria, from which he had been 
ordered by Germanicus to depart ; but was Tepulſed by Sentius, who 


had been choſen by the officers of the,prince's traim to keep poſſeſ - 
9 ſion 
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ben er the province ill the plaire of the emperor ſhould be eng 
known. 3 


a Upon this event, Dis tee nd vs len ad tn mer 
to prevent, as much as poſſible, the aſperſions which were likely to 
be propagated againſt him in the city, He himſelf paſſed by Illyricum, 
to pay his court to Druſus, who was then in that province, and to 
implore his protection. Being received by this prince with coldneſs, 
though withcut prepoſſeſſion, he from thence continued his voyage 
into Italy. 

| neee idk b we Mb nde dials ile 0 e 
deceaſed huſband, was, by order of the emperor, received by a great 
military eſcort and the honours of war. She paſſed in a kind of 
funeral proceſſion through multitudes that were collected from every 
part of the country to gaze upon her; and coming to Rome ſufficient- 
ly impreſſed with the idea that her huſband was poiſoned, called for 
revenge upon the ſuppoſed authors of his death. Numbers contended 
for the honour of carrying her complaints before the tribunals of 

| Juſtice, and of being the accuſers of her huſband's murderers. | 
A proſecution ſoon after commenced againſt Piſo; in which all 

that was known to be exceptionable in the preceding life and beha- 
vigur of the accuſed, was ſtated againſt him by Fulcinius Trio, the 

_ perſon already mentioned as having exerciſed the trade of informer 
in the caſe of Libo. The conduct of the accuſation of poiſoning, 
and the other crimes imputed to Piſo in his late command, was com- 
mitted to Vitellius and Veranus, perſons peculiarly attached to Ger- 
manicus. The trial having begun before the emperor himſelf, was 
afterwards transferred to the Senate. Two days were allowed to the 
accuſers to enforce their charge, and three to the accuſed to make 
his defence. The proſecutors brought ſufficient evidence of Piſo's 
arrogance and extortion 3 of much undutiful behaviour to Ger- 


a ana abs. . his orders; of having 
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8 mae war beyond the limits of his province, but no ſullicient evi- 
— dence of his having made any attempts by poiſon on the life of the 
prince. The charge indeed, as ſtated, or laid, was extremely incredible, 
that Piſo ſhould, at the table of Germanicus, and in the midſt of 
ſervants, attendants, and friends, venture to mix poiſon in a diſh 
from which numbers were to eat. To render this imputation till 
more improbable, it was obſerved, that the dead body had been ex- 
poſed to public view in the market-place at Antioch, and that no 
external marks or indications of poiſon were found. 

The principal evidence that was produced of any criminal practice 
againſt the prince's life conſiſted of a collection of human bones, ſome 
verſes, pieces of lead marked with the name of Germanicus, and 

other ſuppoſed charms, which were found in his quarters, and which 
werè conſidered as implements of ſorcery, employed againſt the life 
of the perſon whoſe name was inſcribed; and againſt whom 2250 | 
were ſuppoſed to take effect if the poiſon ſhould fail. * 

The charge of murder, therefore, ſupported by ſuch evidence, will 
appear to the modern reader entirely groundleſs, and muſt have been 
rejected even by the tribunal to which it was referred; but the ac- 
uſed ſeeing that the torrent ran high againſt him, and probably to 
; prevent the conſequences of a formal ſentence in the confiſcation of 
his family-eſtate, cut ſhort the proceedings by a voluntary death; 
or, as was ſuppoſed by many, was ſecretly put to death by an order 
from the court, leſt his public confeſſion — appear to inyotve the 
emperor himſelf in the guilt.” 4 
On either ſuppoſition, the death of Piſo LAY conſidered'as TE 

of ſelf-condemnation, or as a precaution in Tiberius to prevent a diſ- 
covery, confirmed the People in their ſuſpicion, that . were 
Jainfly concerned 1 in the murder of the e prinoess. 
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33 of the F 177 Period in the Reign of Ti Tiberius. Applications 
of penal Law.—— Diſpoſition of Tiberius to a recluſe Life. 
Place and Charatter of Sejanus—— Death of Druſus, Son .of the 
E mperor. Retirement of Tiberius to the and of Capreæ. 
Fealouſy 'of the Emperor againſt Agrippina and ber Children.—— 
- Death of Livia Auguſta. Deſign formed againſt Sejanus. 
Hit Death. —— Proſecution of his ſuppoſed mat Hd Day a . 
—old Age—and Death f Tiberius, j 


1 


HE death of Gn is ende by ſome Hiſtorians as CHAP, 
a remarkable epoch in the preſent reign ', Before this event, x⁊ñ5ö3 

Tiberius, as if conſcious that he held the empire by his good beha- 

_ . viour, was popular in his manners, and guarded in his adminiſtra- 

tion; declined the extravagant honours which were offered to him; 

was eaſy of acceſs; affected to live like a. private citizen; returned 

vilits, and accepted invitations to entertainments and feaſts ; viſited 

the ſick, attended funerals, and delivered orations in praiſe of the | 

dead. He treated the titular magiſtrates of Rome with the ſame 

ceremonious reſpect that uſed to be obſerved in times of the repub- 

lic; roſe, and ſtood, in the preſence of the Conſul ; took his place in 

the Senate as a private member; was frequently ſeen in the courts 

of juſtice as an aſſeſſor, as an advocate, as an evidence, or as a ſpec- 

tator. To a perſon who ſaluted him with the title of Ager, ( Infult 

* me not,” he ſaid, © with that odious appellation. - I am the maſter 

6 of my ſlaves, general of the army, and no more than Primers or 


* Div. Caf lib, u. e. 3. „ 
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3 eY K © firſt in the WY of the Senate and People. He took the title of 


L==— Auguſtus only in his correſpondence with foreign powers. In all his 


addreſſes, whether to particular members of the Senate, or to this. 
body at large, he was in the higheſt degree reſpectful and courteous. 


When engaged in debate, he endeavoured to qualify contradiction or 


difference of opinion with refpe& and regret. - To a Senator, named 
Haterius, on ſome ſuch occaſion, he ſaid, I hope you will forgive 
me, if, in my duty as a Senator, I differ from you ſomewhat too 
freely.“ At a meeting of the Senate, in referring ſome matter to 
their deciſion, he concluded with theſe words: I have. formerly 
« ſaid, and now ſay, that it becomes the perſon: you have intruſted 
with ſo large a ſhare of the public affairs, to conſider himſelf as. 
the ſervant of this aſſembly, as the ſervant of the People, and of 
* eyery individual; nor do I repent me of this ſaying ; for I have 
« found you, and ſtill find you candid, indulgent, and kind maſters *,” 


He affected a continual deference to their judgment on every ſubjec, 


whether of policy, revenue, or foreign correſpondence; even ſeemed. 
to wait for their orders in what concerned the command of the army, 


and pretended to be diſpleaſed, when officers, employed in the pro- 


vinces, made their report directly to himſelf, without communicating, 


the ſubject of their diſpatches firſt to-the Senate. 


With theſe popular arts, which the Senators indeed did not miſ- 


take for a real acknowledgment of their authority, he joined an ad- 
miniſtration in many things worthy of a wiſe and exemplary prince; 
indulged the People in the freedom of ſpeech to which they had been 


accuſtomed, ſaying, © That, in a free country, the mind and the 
tongue ſhould be free.” To thoſe who brought him information 
of any flander ſpoken of himſelf,” he affected indifference. ©-If you 
mind ſuch accuſations as theſe,” he would ſay, there will be 


3 Sueton.. in Tiber. c. 29. 
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ns end of them.” He gave a ready hearing and redreſs to all the © HA F. 
complaints that were made to him from the provinces, and carefully w—— 


limited the exactions of his officers within the bounds of eſtabliſhed 


| and ordinary fees. To perſons ſuffering by fire, earthquakes, or 


other public calamities, to the families of decayed Senators, to the 
children of thoſe who had bequeathed him their eſtates by will, he 


was munificent and liberal; took effectual meaſures to ſuppreſs the 
banditti, which, from the time of the civil wars, ſtill infeſted the 


country; and endeavoured to diminiſh that conſtant ſource of corrup- 
tion, the idleneſs which the People contracted in the too frequent repeti- 
tion of ſhews and of public entertainments. He gave an abatement of 
ſome taxes which had been impoſed by the late emperor, and, in par- 


_ ticular, mitigated the ————— eee 


on celibacy. 
Tiberius ſeemed to have perceived that the n 


his predeceſſor, to inforce marriage, ſerved only to multiply the evils 
of the times, without adminiſtering any effectual remedy to that which 
was complained of. But what, in this enumeration of examples 
of his political conduct, would have done him moſt honour, had he 
continued to ſupport it in the ſubſequent part of his reign, was the 
equanimity with which he rejected many frivolous accuſations which 
were brought againſt the unwary by his own flatterers, or by the 
mercenary informers who began to ſwarm in his time. 


In reſpect to criminal proſecutions, the change of government, 


which took place at Rome, had, without altering the legal forms, 
made a fatal change in the effect of the laws, and ſerved to ſhow, 
that the ſeeds of deſpotiſm may be laid in the freeſt eſtabliſhments; 
and that when the characters of men are changed, the worſt abuſe 
may proceed from the beſt inſtitutions *. . 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. c. 67. 5 Lex Majeſtatis,—Majeſtas ae ar. 
ey Cicero de Orat. lib. ii. c. 39. 
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* 0'O & - The ſecurities of majeſty, or the reſtraints provided agiinſt"trea- 
—dſonable Fe were principal objects in the laws of the republic. : 
| The crimes * againſt which thoſe reſtraints were” provided, were; in 

reality, a treſpaſs on the majeſty of the commonwealth, including 
«rebellion, breach of public truſt, betraying the forces of the State to 
its enemies, or violating the perſon of the magiſtrate in che diſcharge 
of his office. Theſe were juſtly reputed an inv aſion of the rights of 
mie People, were public crimes, and might be profeciited by any 
citizen, though not particularly intereſted in the iſſue of the trial. 
In the time of the republie the proſecution of public crimes was 
conſidered as a duty ;* and the character of an informer, bringing to 
light what: offended the commonwealth,” though in ſome inſtances 
invidious,/ was not reckoned diſhonourable '. In This character tlie 
moſt reſpectable and popular citizens ſometimes brad the ro- 
fitment of che moſt powerful offenders, or, when engaged in private 
enmities, ſought their revenge, without! incurring any Gifhotioht' as 
inforniers,' by raiſing proſetutions on à public account 
The mere permiſſion, however, to become a public accuſer; and tlie 
credit annexed to this character, were not, in all caſes, ſuſſicient to obtain 
- proſecutions, or to prevail upon perſons, not called upon by ſome mate- 
rial intereſt, to engage in ſo arduous and often ſo dangerous a taſſe, a8 
that of, urging to juſtice-offenders, h  were:powerfull y-ſypported by 

{x | their fortunes, their rank, or the number of therr:adherens and friends. 

| In the latter times of the, republic, therefore, as the ardour of zeal 

| | for the commonwealth was ſuppoſed to wax cold; and mottves of 

| ambition and intereſt were required in aid of public virtueg it ue 

cenacted, That whoever convicted a perſon of any public erimeg ir- 

. | curring degradation. or- Sts ſhould. dee h eee 


ö - . * 4 an: 44 Sir! | 
| 
| 


- 


public crimes. | | aggrieved, « or "ak ſon N intereſt 
.7 Private crimes or offences. could not- be in the caſe, . pe 


proſecuted by any rerſan beſides the” PP" My Plutarch. in Loenlloi into, 
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| ee of Citizen, Knight, or Senator, gem which the eng- 
criminal was degraded. And leſt even this conſideration ſhould not — 

be ſufficient to excite proſecutors, it was enacted, That a fourth 

part. of the eſtate of the perſon convicted ſhould be m_ to ** 

reward. . TY 

I The office o paler 64 3 by « pure concern or the publi 

Gaery, was commendable ; but proceeding, in any degree, upon 

mercenary motives, even under the republic, when the cauſe to be 

| ſupported was the majeſty of the State itſelf, muſt have become, i in a 

high degree, odious and contemptible;z but under the preſent govern- 

ment, when the object of the law, as well as the motive for the appli- 

cation of it, were ſo much changed, the character of a proſecutor, 

though algnifed under the antient det W was, in the 
higheſt degree, vile and deteſtable. 

Under the 77 rl Red tia Func Sl 

transferred from the State itſelf to the emperor ;. and the principal 
object of the law being to guard his perſon, not only his ſafety and . 

the authority of his government, but his moſt private concerns, made 
4 Paxt, ig the majeſty which was to be preſerved.'- Whatever im- 
plied diſreſpect, whatever:alirmed his jealouſy; or-interfered with 
his caprice, even intrigues of debauch with women of his family, | 
were conſtructed as treaſon. Under a continuation of this. govern- | y 
ment, the evil was inflamed by the-pretended zeal of ſpies and in- PETTY 
formers, who, partly to pay their court, and partly to merit the re- 

wards which were promiſed from the confiſcation of eſtates, endea- 
vcured to keep on foot a continual inquiſition, in which they brought 


to trial the moſt trivial indiſcretions, as well as more real offences, 
againſt the perſon, authority, or dignity of the prince. The-fwarins 
of ſuch perſons who haunted the ſteps. of the unwary, and filled the 
Senate and the courts of juſtice with cruel or frivolous. proſecutions, 
in which, by intereſting the paſſions of the emperor, they endea- 
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Ca ſtances attending the late revolution of government. . e 


Tiberius, hotwithſtanding this tendency of the eſtabliſhment to 


which he ſucceeded, and his own temper, which was ſufficiently 


prompt and ſanguinary in preventing attempts on his perſon, or on 


his government, had the honour, during the firſt years of his reign, 


in ſome meaſure, to withſtand this torrent, and to treat many fri- 
volous accuſations with a proper degree of contempt. A Senator of 


the name of Falenius, being accuſed of having included, with other 


Furniture in the ſale of his houfe, a ſtatue of Auguſtus*; another, 
of the name of Rubrius, being accuſed of having taken a falſe oath 
by the name of Auguſtus ; and Granius Marcellus being aceuſed of 
having taken the head from a ſtatue of that prince, in order to ſub- 


ſtitute a head of Tiberius in place of it, a manner of paying his court 
rather ridiculous than criminal; in thefe and other inſtances of the 


ſame kind, Tiberius either took no part, or gave his inſtructions to 
the Senate in very liberal and manly terms. On the ſubject of the 
proſecution that was raiſed againſt Falenius, My father,” he faid, 
was deified, that his divinity might be a ſafeguard and a protec- 
tion, not a ſnare to the People. His image may, no doubt, be 
„included, with thoſe of the other gods, as part in the furniture of a 
< houſe that is ſold.” With reſpect to the ſuppoſed perjury of Rubrius, 


he obſerved, © That if any one ſwear, and is perjured, the crime is 


the ſame, whoever be the God whoſe name is profaned. Au- 
«. guſtus is no more to be regarded, in this matter, than Jupiter; 
45 mn mme The 


2 


9 It is ſufficiently known, tha. in the 1 been conferred on 1 ann 
heathen mythology, a place among the Gods and his flatue were ranked among * cf 
as ſometimes conferred on mortal men; that the Gods. 
an apotheoſis was little more than canoniza - Deorum injuriz Diis cure. 

tion is in later times; and that this honour | 
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third a or the ſhifting of heads from one ſtatue to another, C 1 p. 
being conſidered as a mockery of that adulation which was ſo eafily wy 
transferred from one to another in the ſueceſſion of princes, and as 
ſome degree of ridicule on the prince himſelf, was not ſo eaſily for- 
given; though, for the preſent, ! it was reſerved as a e 
of future reſentment. | 
To whatever motive we e ce ſo 3 wy in many 

particulars ſo worthy of empire, it is obſerved, that its effects on the 
minds of the People were not ſuch as might have bęen expected, 
and did not procure to the emperor the favourable opinion or credit 

to which he aſpired. His manner, even when he affected humanity 
and condeſcenſion, was ungracious and alarming ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding any appearances to the contrary, his real. character was 

| fuppoſed to be malicious and cruel. It is ſaid, that in the midſt of 
the -hypoerify and diſſimulation by which he had endeavoured to 
diſguiſe himſelf before his acceſſion, he made ſome flips which be- 
trayed the reality of this diſpoſition ; and that he had been ſurpriſes 
into acts of inſolence and ſeverity, in which, by mixing derifion and 
ſarcaſm with cruelty, he had given the ſtrongeſt proofs of a mercileſs 
nature. For the preſent it was obſerved, that his overacting the part 
of popularity, the ridiculous tyranny he exerciſed over the Senate in 
requiring at once the affectation of freedom and the groſſeſt ſervility ; 
that the farce of affecting reluctance in accepting of a government 
which he had previouſly ſecured with the greateſt care; the ridicule 
of dividing in the Senate, or giving his vote with the minority, 
when a reſolution was to be taken in favour of himſelf, ſerved to 
join mockery and inſult to the weight of his uſurpation; that even 

bis affectation of popularity, for the moſt part, encreaſed the terrors- 

of his government; that his preſence in the courts of juſtice took 

— Tacit./lib. i. e. 73. 
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away x "itt feed öf Jg Ert; und that the” diſerttisniry power 
Which he aſſumed, of mitigating or reverſing Tefitentes, and bf dif- 
penſing with laws, Under pretenee of "EorreAting their genetaf ten- 
deney by Nafönable exceptions," b _ ſerved ti fruſtrate the pre- 
tenflons tü Civil government, "Which, nts gre art: n fen 
All affected to preſer ge. ef 


hut in whatever ſerif the Avoftale Apperkünees wölch preſentetl 


themſelves" an ds beginnitig of this reign, were to be interpreted, 


they wete no more than tenporaty, and, in the manters of this 


3 


to the growing ent of age, or" to o che pre- 


prince, gave 1 Wa IM 1 
ſumption whic took ace if his mind, upon the removal of à per- 


fon whom he conſidered a as a dan 12 rival, and Who, in caſe of 
cen made the inftrument's over- 
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Soon after the death or Germanicus, tne temper. of Tiberius 


which b had probably gained Arrength from reftraint, broke forth in ; 


many cruel and alarming. effects. His vigilance,” hitherto limited to 


one object, and his jealouly, directed againſt a ſingle perſon, now 


found a multiplicity of ſubjects on 9 ES" _ mo root = re- 


1 = * 


: 


Among the particulars in which the bref in the firſt Jerk of 


his? reign, impoſed the greateſt violence on his o diſpoſition, we may 


reckon the openneſs and acceſſibility which, with a temper naturally 
dark and reſerved, he affected to maintain with the People; and one 
of the principal circumſtances, probably, in which he propoſed to 
indulge himſelf, on his being relieved from his feats of Germatijeus, 
was in retiring from the public view, and in eluding the obſervation 


of perſons whom he conſidered as ſpies on bis actions. In tlie eighth 


year of his reign, and in the ſecond year after the death of Ger- 
manicus, having aſſociated his ſon Druſus with himſelf in the Con- 


ſulate, and leaving him in the adminiſtration of affairs in the city 
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years after his acceſſion he had confined himſelf to the walls of Rome, 
and remained in the city, as; in the watch-tower, from whence he 
was to obſerve and prevent all deſigns that might be formed on his 
government. After thoſe years were paſſed, he made ſome excurſions 
to Antium, and other towns or villages on the ſame coaſt, but 
never to any greater diſtance. In order, however, that the pro- 
vincial officers, might not think themſelves altogether ſecure from his 
perſonal inſpection, he frequently, even during this period, affected 
2 purpoſe to viſit the more diſtant parts of the empire; ordered his 
equipages, placed changes of horſes and carriages, and permitted the 
uſual ſacrifices to be offered up for his ſafe return; but always, for 
ſome ſpercious reaſon, delayed the execution fof his pretended de- 
ſign. After. having, in this manner, for ſome time amuſed the 
world, and, by the repetition of theſe and other artifices, furniſhed a 
key to the ſecret of his own conduct; his myſteries, for the moſt part, 
became extremely plain, and his true intentions eaſily perceived, 
merely becauſe he never ſpoke truth. _ - 
But while the Emperor thus endeavoured to debar the People 
from all acceſs to his perſon, and to ſeclude himſelf from public 
view, he ſelected, as a proper inſtrument of his power, and, in ap- 
pearance, as an object of his moſt implicit confidence, Elius Sejanus, 
who has been already mentioned, as accompanying his ſon Druſus 
on his miſſion to the mutinous legions in Panonia. This perſon, 
ſuppoſed to have no dangerous pretenſions, or though falſe to others, 
ſuppoſed true to his maſter, he had placed at the head of his guards 
or Prætorian bands, and diſtinguiſhed him with a degree of affection 
and confidence hitherto without example in any AE Sl wes, his 


drt 12 About thiny miles from Rome. e 
. 2 OO ROEIY F 


he withdrew for ſome time into Campania, meditating, as Tacitus © SAL 
obſerves, a more entire and continued retreat. During the two firſt - 
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BOOK life, This being the firſt of his intimate connections, whatever may 
nase been its motive, it did not admit of competition or participation, 


and rendered a perſon, who was dark and impenetrable to every one 
elſe, open and communicative to this favourite alone. 
| Sejanus is deſcribed by Tacitus as of a hardy and indefatigable 
conſtitution of body; of a bold ſpirit and an infatiable ambition, which 
he diſguiſed under an affectation of modeſty. He is deſcribed as a 
perſon poſſeſſed of great art in concealing his own vices, and of an 
inſidious penetration in prying into thoſe of others; verſatile in his 
manners, and either careleſs and profuſe, or vigilant and ſevere, as 
ſuited the occaſion ; infolent to thoſe over whom he had any ad- 


vantage, but fawning where he was the inferior, or had an intereſt 


to gain, In his youth he had attached himſelf to Caius Cæſar, the 
adopted ſon of Auguſtus ; and afterwards ſucceeding his own father, 
in the ſtation which he now occupied at the head of the Prætorian 
bands, ſeemed to improve the acceſs which this ſituation gave him to 
the perſon of the emperor, into an aſcendant over his mind. 

One of the firſt or moſt obſervable ſigns of the great elevation of 
Sejanus, was the propoſed marriage of his daughter with the ſonfof 


Claudius, the brother of Germanicus ; a perſon, though at this time 


in a great meaſure neglected at court, yet nearly related to the 
emperor ; and, in the ſequel of events, himſelf deſtined to aſcend 


the Imperial throne, 


Sejanus being thus pointed out as favourite, by a mark of honour 
which tended to gratify his vanity, he took meaſures, at the ſame 
time, the moſt efficacious to eſtabliſh his power. For this purpoſe 
he employed his credit in filling up with his own creatures, as faſt as 


_ vacancies happened, the Prætorian bands, the legions, and every 


civil as well as military department in the State; knowing that 
where government reſts its authority on principles of reaſon and 
Julkice, the Civilian, the Senator, and the Stateſman are its principal 

inſtruments; ; 
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inſtruments; but where it is founded intirely on force, its miniſters CHIN 
are ſoldiers of fortune, and its powers reſt ' chiefly with thoſe mi- 


litary bodies who are in poſleflion of the capital, or who ſurround 
the perſon of the prince. This adventurer, therefore, being already 
at the head of this powerful department, ſtudied every method to 
concentrate, its force, and to ſecure in his own perſon. the direction 
of it. To this motive is imputed the change which he now made 
in the manner of diſpoſing of the Prætorian bands. Theſe; troops 
were hitherto quartered on the citizens, or diſtributed in the villages 
wund the walls of the city, apprehending, it is alleged, that they 
might, in that way of life, imbibe the prejudices of the people, and 


become part of the families with whom they were mixed, he per- 
ſuaded the emperor to detach them from that ſociety; and, under 


the ordinary pretence of having the cohorts together, and more under 


the eye of their officers, erected a citadel and barracks for their re- 
ception; in this manner eſtabliſhing in Rome itſelf, or contiguous 
to its walls, a fortreſs from which he could command the city, and 
employ the profeſſional prejudices of thoſe who occupied this garriſon, 
molt effectually againſt every perſon that was ſuppoſed diſaffected 
to his perſon. In this diſpoſition, whatever may have been the 
object of it, there is no doubt that the Prætorian bands became more 


detached- from the People, and that the force and preſumption of 


this formidable body became more tremendous to the other ys of 
the empire, and even to the emperor himſelf.  . | 
As Tiberius ſeemed to ſet no bounds to his confidence in the 


miniſter, and enabled him to employ all the powers of the empire 
in ſupport of his on elevation, the jealouſies or reſentments of 
the favourite became equally fatal with thoſe of his maſter, and be- 


ing more numerous, involved the government of the emperor in 


eee ane proſecutions, and TR; which "ny e | 
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2 were ĩn no way conducive to his intereſt, Math 


| Under the influence of this connection, joined to his own diſ- 


poſition, Tiberius gave a ready ear to that numerous tribe of iti- - 


formers, who brought acculations againft perſons in any degree ob- 


noxious or unacceptable to himſelf or to his favourite. In this pre- 


dicament, the deſcendants of the antient nobility, perſons eminent by 
their birth, popular favour, or perſonal qualities, and conſidered as 
rivals in the apprehenſion of either, were the principal ſufferers, 
The perpetual inquiſition to which they were expoſed, and which 
makes a principal article in the hiſtory of this and ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, muſt, by the frequent repetition of ſimihar ex- 
amples; become an object of diſguſt, as well as of indignation or 


pity. And it may perhaps have been true of this emperor, that 


even his character, though in' itſelf ſufficiently odious, may, for 
ſome time at leaſt, have incurred additional deteſtation, from his 


having committed his adminiſtration into the hands of a ſervant, 


who multiplied the errors of his government, or gave them the 
eee er ene ere , Nahen, ew en een 
of the maſter. * ö 


As Sejanus was moſt vigilant and jealous in 1 hs PET 
it became more dangerous to negled the attention he required, than 
even that which was due to the prince. A courtſhip was accord- 
ingly paid to him by the retainers of the palace, by the Senate, by 
the army, and by the People, more aſſiduous than even that which. 
they paid to the emperor. In private, every ſpecies of flattery ; j in 
public, honorary decrees, were invented to gratify His vanity, The 
anniverſary of his birth was joined to the feſtivals of the year. His 
name was inſerted in the public prayers ; and when any deputation Jy 
was ſent with addreſſes of reſpect to the emperor” from the Senate, 
* 44.54 | 2 | $741 11 1135 $4 it. O17 ITE ERIE 1 from 
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effigies of both were carried together among the enſigns of the legions, 
and their ſtatues were grouped together in the ſtreets, | Women of 
every rank thought themſelves honoured. by the addreſſes of this - 
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from the Equeſtrian order, or from any other public deſcription of © 1 P,- 
men, compliments were at the ſame time ſent to his favourite. 1Ibke 


fortunate man, and became the tools of his ambition, or the proſti- 
tutes of his pleaſure. By debauching the wife, he ſometimes. ob- 
tained intelligence what were the deſigns or ordinary purſuits. of 
the huſband; and by encouraging tlie zeal of ſpies and informers, 
who. were now become the favourite retainers of the court, he was 
enabled to pry into the actions of every citizen, and to watch all the 
ſymptoms. of diſaffection to the emperor or to himſelf. Intoxicated 
with the extraordinary circumſtances of his fortune, it is Probable 
that he thought himſelf placed within reach of the empire, and 
meaſured his conſequence with that of the perſons who apparently 
ſtood. before him in their pretenſions to this elevation. The preſenr 
emperor himſelf had ſucceeded to the government, not by his. birth. 
but merely by having ſurviyed every perſon an whom his predeceſſor 


could rely for ſupport, or through whom, by any line of inheritance, 


he could tranſmit his power. - Pointed out by mere accident to the 


ehoice of Auguſtus, he had? been firſt adopted into the family o 


Cæſar, and aſterwards aſfociatod in the-empite... _ 
Sejanus computedithat he himſelf was already poſſeſſed of more 
favour with [the reigning emperor, than Tiberius ever had enjoyed 


with tlie perſon to whom he ſucceeded; and that there was nothing 


in the farther progreſs of his fortune too arduous or difficult for him 
to undertake. The conduct of the young princes towards him had 


been provoking, and ſeemed to. juſtify his reſentment. They. bore. 


with impatience the intruſion of a rival into the emperor's favour, 


Druſus i in particular was frequently heard to complain, that his fatheo - 


had choſen a favourite to ſupplant his own fon, and : had: made a 


1 | a - ſtranger 
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ſtranger little leſs than a colleague, in the empire; that the ſteps 
which remained forSejanus to make to this elevation were not ſo was 
nor ſo difficult, as thoſe he had already made. And we muſtrely,”. 
he faid, * on the modeſty of this man for the bounds he may Feb 
proper to ſer to his farther pretenſions.” 

This favourite had already formed an intrigue. with Livja, © or 
Livilla, the ſiſter of Germanicus, married to Druſus. By his in- 
telligence with the wife, he had notice of what paſſed i in the. con- 
verſations of the huſband ; and, in concert with. this abandoned 
woman, determined to remove a perſon from whom he had ſo much 
to fear. They took into their confidence, for this purpoſe, Eudemus 

a phyſician, who, under pretence of his profeſſion, had a frequent 
and a ſecret acceſs to Livilla; and, after ſome heſitation, and frequent 
change of their councils, they found means, by the hands of one. 
Ligdus, a eunuch, to adminiſter poiſon. to the prince, of which he 
died. The cauſe of his death, and the circumſtances of this daring 


_ crime, were not known. till about eight years afterwards. 


In the mean time Sejanus, encouraged by the ſucceſs of his firſt 


attempt, flattered himſelf that he might ſtep into the place of the 


prince whom he had thus removed out of his way; and, in concert 
with Livilla, with whom he had already lived in habits of adultery, 
he waited for a decent interval to propoſe himſelf to. the emperor as 
a huſband for the widow of his ſon. 


Tiberius, although he had, by his deceaſed ſon, a grandſon of 1 


- own name; yet this young man being ſtill under age, he thought 


proper, upon the breach which had recently been made in his family, 
to bring forward the two elder ſons of Germanicus, Nero and Druſus, 
whom he preſented to the Senate, as the great-grandchildren of 
Auguſtus, and the future ſupports of the common wealth. Theſe, 
he ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to the young men, © are your fathers. 


” Such i is the condition of your birth, that whatever concerns you, 
3 5 « whether 
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« whether good or evil, muſt affect the empire.” It is however C x * lah 
fingular, that this ſpeech, made in behalf of the ſons of Germ 


nicus, appears to have awakened the- jealouſy of the perſon who 
made it. Obſerving that the audience were moved with theſe ex- 
preſſions, and ſuppoling that the tenderneſs which was ſhewn to the 


ſons, was a remainder of that popular eſteem which, in the father, had 
given him ſo much uneaſineſs, he appeared to be ſuddenly embar- 
raſſed; and, as if he had been reproached with intruding himſelf 


into a ſtation which the world wiſhed to have reſerved for-the parent 
of theſe young men, he proceeded to counteract his own appre- 
henſions with his uſual affeQation of humility and moderation. 
I beſeech you, he ſaid to the Senate, that I may be allowed, at 
« a proper time, to reſign the empire.” And as he was always diſ- 
truſted, and had the worſt conſtruction put on his words, theſe were 
ſuppoſed to be the expreſſions of mere embarraſſment, and that he was 
in reality mortified with the demonſtrations of joy which were given 
on this apparent reſtoration of the family of a favourite prince. 

Sejanus, who bore with great impatience the admiſſion of new 
rivals in the way of his ambition, improved theſe circumſtances in 


the manner which he knew to be moſt effectual to awaken the em- 


peror's jealouſy, and to inflame the animoſity already ſubſiſting be- 
twixt the empreſs Livia and Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, 
and the mother of theſe young men. The effect of his artifices and 
inſinuations operating on the diſtruſtful mind of the emperor, firſt 
appeared in the deſtruction of many perſons who had been attached 
to Germanicus, and who ſtill adhered to his family; and afterwards 
in the ruin of Agrippina herſelf, and in the death of the two elder of 
her ſons. | : 

The paſſions of jealouſy and diſtruſt, by which the mind of Ti- 
berius was ſecretly devoured, but which he had endeavoured to con- 
ceal in the former part of his life, inſtead of abating in proportion 
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1 ooly became left diſguiſed and more violent in 
their effects againſt thoſe who happened to be the objects of them. 
He liſtened without reſerve to every ſpy or informer, and, under the 


pretence of treaſon, directed proſecutions n "EP * in 
any degree expoſed to ſuſpicion. 


Under ſuch proſecutions the accuſed, having 8 ae 
from a charge in which the paſſions of the ſovereign were engaged 
againſt them, endeavoured, for the moſt part, to prevent by a vo- 
luntary death the confiſcation of their eſtates. And this direful ne- 
ceſſity frequently repeated, being imputed to the mercileſs policy or 
ſuggeſtion of Sejanus, inſtead of drawing upon him public marks of 
indignation or hatred, greatly increaſed the court which was paid to 
him, and multiplied the profeſſions of public regard. » 

The emperor, in the mean. time, as he ſought fon aten ad 
peace of mind in a quarter in which they ſurely are not to be found, 


in the deſtruction of the moſt innocent objects of his ſuſpicion, felt 


his odious paſſion of jealouſy ripen into a general hatred of mankind, 
with a diſlike, in particular, to thoſe perſons who had been the in- 
ſtruments of his diſtruſt, and with an averſion to the very place at 
which he had multiplied its cruel effects. Conſcious of what he 


endeavoured to conceal, and of what men were able to. penetrate, 


he was jealous of every prying look, and deteſted every perſon whom 
he thought qualified to diſtinguiſh truth from appearances. At one 
time, he received the crowd of informers who haunted his court, as 
the moſt acceptable members of it; at other times, he abhorred 
them as perſons who penetrated his character, and who, to their own 
advantage, and to the diſgrace of his government, were practiſing 
upon his weakneſs. After having reſided conſtantly in the city 
for many years, he began to multiply and to prolong. his viſits 
to ſome of his favourite retreats in the country, -placed guards 
wherever he went; to keep the curious multitude at a diſtance, de- 

| _  elined 
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eee to his favourite miniſter. 
Sejanus, fill appearing to riſe dasera besser Kmart the 


ruin of every one elſe, ventured, according to the agreement long 


fince made with Livilla, to propoſe himſelf to the emperor "as 


ſecond "huſband to the widow of his ſon. It was the practice of 


Tiberius to require, even from perſons who had daily acceſs to him, 


that every propoſal they made thould be put in writing; and it was 
his practice likewiſe to give anſwers in the ſame form. Sejanus ac- 
cordingly preſented a memorial to the following purpoſe: That he 
<4 had been. ſo long accuſtomed to look up to Auguſtus for pro- 
tection, and to Tiberius for every effect of munifieence and good- 


« neſs, that his wiſhes and his prayers were eartied to them more 


directly than even to the gods themſelves; that the ſplendor of 


e high fortune had no-charms for him; that his delights were in the 


4 peror's perſon ; that he had nevertheleſs already attained to the 
_ *< higheſt honours in the alliance of his family with that of Cæſar 3 


< cares and toils of 'a ſoldier ſtationed for the defence of the em- 


« and from thence probably aroſe the farther hopes which he ven- 
< tured to conceive. Auguſtus, when he deliberated on the 


* marriage of his daughter, had condeſcended to think of a Roman 


4+ knight. If a huſband, therefore, ſhould be thought of for Livilla, 
might he not preſume to hope that the emperor would not over- 
look a perſon ſo profoundly attached to him, who coveted nothing, 
on this occaſion, beſides the honour of being choſen into this 
high connection, and who had no ambition beyond the duties of 
his "truſt as a guard to the ſacred perſon of his maſter. Fot 
<< himſelf: he was willing to periſh whenever the emperor ſhould 
* Rt to © Fg dim ; ; but his — had many — and 
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VL 


— . nee 


Agrippina and her offepring - 

In anſwer to this memorial, at BBS MN 
of his favourite ; but did = gs any encouragement on the: 
ſubject of his requeſt.” © he ſaid, “were not, like private 


men, at liberty to follow my own inclinations, but muſt eonfult” 


the opinion of the world; and obſerved, that, under this reſtrainr,, 
= ro; muſt, for the preſent, ſuppreſs what he was moſt inclined to- 
reply. That Livilla might determine for herſelf, whether, having 


bn Moyes the wife of Pruſus, ſhe was to accept of a ſecond huſband; 


« or if the had any doubts in the matter, ſhe might conſult her- 
* mother and her grandmother, fitter counſellors on that-occaſion than 


4 he could preten&to be; that the marriage which Sejanus propoſed for 


« himſelf would not allay the malice of Agrippina, but rather inflame 
it, and divide the family of Cæſar into parties; that it would be 
« impoſſible for him, if he ſhould form this alliance, to remain in 


„ his preſent condition : that Auguſtus, in deliberating on the choice 
* of a huſband for his own daughter, becauſe he wiſhed for a ſon- in- 


« law whoſe pretenſions were not likely to diſturb the public peace, 
* had turned his thoughts on fome perſons of equeſtrian rank; but 
that the example, neverthelefs, was againſt Sejanus ; for Auguſtus 
did not actually marry his daughter to a Roman knight, but firſt 
to Agrippa, and afterwards to himſelf.” He concluded with in- 
ſinuating that he had ether views for his friend; owned that there 
was nothing too high for his merits ; and his opinion in this matter, 
he ſaid, he ſhould in a r proper time ns known to the rex and 
to the People * * 


* Tacit.- Annal. lib. iv. c. 39. . Ibid, c. 403 
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prone to ſuſpicion, he knew could be eaſily turned againſt him, and 
would receive encouragement from numbers, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee 
| the firſt ſigns of diſtruſt. For theſe reaſons, he is ſaid at this time to 
have formed the deſign of perſuading Tiberius to remove from the 
city. Whey at a diſtance, he truſted that, by means of the guards, 
| who were the bearers of all expreſſes and meſſages, he might be 
maſter of the emperor's correſpondence, and prevent the acceſs of 


every ſuſpicious perſon. With this view he exaggerated the troubles 


to which the ſovereign was expoſed at Rome; moleſted with- trifles, 
and crowded, wherever he went, with multitudes of idle or impor- 
tunate people; magnifying, at the ſame time, the pleaſures of retire- 
ment, where, free from the diſguſt and the avocation of inferior ob- 
Fw rs beſtow his attention on the condudt and refult of 
affairs that were worthy of his notice. 
- Whatever effect we may ſuppoſe the ene ene of Sejanus 
— —— had in perſuading the emperor to retire from Rome, it is 
probable that, in forming this reſolution, ſtill more was owing to his 


own temper. Though deeply tinctured with pride, the inherent 


vice of his family, Tiberius had not any ſhare of that vanity which 
leads men to diſplay their fortunes and perſons in the view of the 
world. Content with the gratification of his appetites, and joining 
hypocriſy with the worſt ſpecies of ſenſuality, he could fubmir to 
obſcurity 3 and, although the reſources of ſolitude were now di- 
miniſhed by the effects of age, yet a temper become more jealous 
of the world, and more averſe to its notice, inclined him more to 
withdraw from the city, and to maintain from a diſtance that watch 


hein Claudiz fanilie deb. Tacir. 
0 34 = which 
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Sejanus was alarmed by this intricate and ambiguous anſwer, and © H A ?. 
grande aghopagrat. eee e He had hitherto ex- 
cluded every competitor from the emperor's favour ; but a temper ſo 
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N g 90 which he had hitherto kept over the Actions, words, and even: 

— thoughts-of its inhabitants. He accordingly, in the twolfth year of 1 
his reign, under pretence of dedicating in Campania a temple to Ju- 5 
piter and another to Auguſtus, withdrey from Rome, and after this 4 
time, during the remainder of his life, under various pretences, but: 
with continual intimations of his intention to return, abſented him- : 
felf from the city.. Having performed the ceremonies' for which he: a 
| had gone to Campania, He paſſed from tKence to Caprez, 'a//ſmall: ; 
; iſland under a head-land; which was called the Promontory of Mi- 
| nerva, making one fide of the Bay of Naples. It is probable that; 
after mature deliberation, te had fixed on this ſpot av' 5 Hate bf. 
ſecurity and an agreeable retreat. It was covered by the high: lands 
of Minerva from the north-eaſt winds,. and was open to breezes 
from the ſea on the ſouth-weſt. It was acceſſihle only to very ſmall: 
veſſels, and this only at a. ſingle place. The ſeas were open to his 
ſcouts, and no ſai could” approach without bis knowledge and per- 
| miſhon. In this ſeceſſion it appears, that' he divided the guards, 
=p having one part in the iſland for the defence of his perſon,. and the 
| other at Rome, to enforce” the mandates of his government. 
| Among the Romans who were admitted into this ůretreat are men 
| tioned Sejanus, from whom the emperor was {Mill inſeparable, Curtius- 
| | Atticus, a Roman knight, and Cocceius Nerva , a Senator of great- 
* | dignity, who, poſſeſſing much knowledge in the laws and conſti- 
| tutions of the commonwealth, was {till acceptable, or even ne- 
oF . ceſſary in che councils of a prince, who, except where his own 
| | paſſions were concerned, till wiſhed to be reaſonable and juſt. This 
| perſon, however, from whatever cauſe, ſoon after ended his days 


| on this iſland by a voluntary death. ent 
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Tiberius, in the latter part of his life, admitted likewiſe into his © * A * 
privacy at Capreæ, Caius, the third ſom of Germanicus, better known- be 


by the name of Caligula. The ſociety, however, in which he delighted 
moſt, was made up chiefly of Greeks, profeſſed men of letters, but 
more eminent as flatterers and miniſters of pleaſure. For ſuch men 
he had no reſpect, but ſuffered them to amuſe him with their ſpe- 


eulations, or rather with a kind of literary buffoonery, in diſcuſſing 
ludicrous queſtions which he was pleaſed to propoſe; ſuch as, Who 


was the mother of Hecuba, and what ſpecies, of muſic was ſung by 


the Syrens '*?. Thele literary buffoons, however, no leſs than the 
objects of his political jealouſy, experienced occaſionally the effects 


of his capricious diſguſts: One of them was baniſhed to the iſland 


Eynaria for hinting a joke on tlie Doric accent, which the emperor 
Had acquired at Rhodes in his pronunciation of Greek. Another, 


Having found. out that the emperor read books every morning, out 
of which he- propoſed his queſtions at night; and obſerving the 
| book Which the emperor had been reading, came ſo well prepared 
to anſwer every queſtion, that his trick was ſuſpected. He was ba- 
niſhed from the emperor's company, and afterwards, . by cruel uſage, 
induced to lay violent hands-on himſelf, ; | 


Were it eſtabliſhed that ignominy could have no effect, nor the 


odious aſpect of vice deter mankind from yielding to the vile con- 
ſiderations . that lead to the practice of it, there would be no apology 


for moleſting the world with many particulars, either of the paſt or 


ſubſequent part of this deteſtable reign. But it is likely that inge- 


nuous minds may arrive at what is juſt, by deſiring to ſnun what is 


odious and vile, no leſs than by admiring and aiming at what is noble 
and worthy. Certain follies and viees ſometimes gain ſtrength from 


the faſhion and the example of perſons in high ſtation- But it 16 
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bd the eſtabliſhed. by/the foclings of mankind through every age, "Re ma- 


* lice, jealouſy, and cruelty, can receive no luſtre even from the purple 
| | and the throne of Cæſar, and Tiberius himſelf, conſidered as the mo- 
nument of an infamy to be ſhunned, may be a teacher of A 

and of wiſdom not inferior to Trajan or Aurelius. 


This tyrant, though now withdrawn from the. AE" thole 


he injured, did not fuffer his vigilant jealouſy to ſleep over the ru- 
mours and reports of his informers and ſpies, but rather, with a more 
open and unguarded ſeverity, watched over crimes which had no 


exiſtence but in his own imagination, or in his remembrance of the 


countenance and aſpect of the perſons he diſſiked· In his preſent re- 
treat, he ſeemed to multiply the objects of his hatred,- in proportion as 
he himſelf was ſecure; and in order to compenſate the diſtance to which 


he was removed, employed a proportional ſpeed and deciſion to ſur- 
priſe, and to prevent thoſe who were ſuſpected of any deſigns againft 


him. From Caprez, his mandates, for the moſt part, were carried 


to the Senate, and to the military officers at Rome, not as complaints 


- againſt the ſuppoſed offender, or as inſtructions to the magiſtrate to 


make trial or inquiry into the guilt of the accuſed, but as warrants 
for their immediate execution. 


Agrippina and her ſons, with their 3 and thoſe of Cena 


nicus, were principal objects of the preſent Emperor's animoſity and 
Cruel diſlike, This family being high in the favour of the People, 


he fancied that the young men might not be diſpoſed to defer the 


completion of their hopes, until a natural event had beſtowed a ſuc-- | 


ceſſion, which a daring attempt might accelerate, Nero and Druſus, 
the two elder ſons of this family, having, without any authority 
from the Emperor, been included by the Senate in the forms of 


public prayer, their names were again expunged by his order, and 


with an admonition to the Senate, not to inflame the ambition of 
vouth with premature and exorbitant honours, | 


This 
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This forward attempt to place the ſons wn a 
of the throne, was ſuppoſed to proceed from the ambition of their ee 


mother Agrippina, who appearing to carry in her high looks and 
vehement temper the pretenſions of the grand- daughter of Auguſtus, 
and the mother of future Emperors, ever ſeemed to reproach Tibe- 
rius with having uſurped, and with continuing to poſſeſs, what was 
due to herſelf and to her children. Sejanus did not neglect to cul- 
vate the animoſity of either party. He had informations conveyed 
to Agrippina, of a deſign that was hatching at Capreæ againſt her 
He, and excited her by theſe means to give the Emperor provoking 
marks of her caution. and diſtruſt, which were eaſily interpreted as 
the ſymptoms of a guilty mind in herſelf, and haſtened the preven- 
tions on his part, which he thought proper to employ againſt her. 
As mutual provocations had paſſed between Agrippina and che 
Emperor before his departure from Rome, and as ſhe was become: 
a principal object of his diſlike, it is extremely probable that he had 
then reſolved upon the ruin of her family, at leaſt upon her on; 
and that he took his ſtation at Capreæ for the more ſafe execution of 
an unpopular act, which might occaſion ſome tumult i in the city, or 
even a defection of the army. He proceeded, however, by a 
in the execution of his purpoſe, and before his departure from. Rome,, 
had made a trial of his power againſt ſome of her relations and 


friends. Under this. deſcription, he had ordered the execution of. 


Soſia Galla and Claudia Pulchra; two women of noble birth, ho 
were related. to her by blood, and much in her confidence. 1 


Upon occaſton of the laſt of theſe executions, Agrippina, who con- | 


Gdeved herſelf as aimed. at in this cruel. action, ventured, with a ve- 


hemence and impetuoſity which made part of her character, to re- 


proach” the Emperor with his tyranny, accoſting him to this purpoſe,. 


as he was engaged. in his devotions at. the ſhrine. of Auguſtus :.” 


It ill becomes a perſon,” ſhe faid, * who affects to n the 
5 parent, 
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B 0 2 K * parent, to practiſe the ruin of his offspring. The ſpirit of kim 
“ you adorr, is not transferred into the inanimate marble which you - 
* worſhip, but into his living poſterity whom you oppreſs, and 
„ rhom you cauſe to live in continual mourning, and in ſorrow, 
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Pulchra muſt periſh now for the ſame reaſon that was formerly 
* fatal-to Sofia, for her being the unhappy relation and friend of 
< thoſe you are determined to ruin.” Tiberius replied in à Greek 
quotation, implying that ſhe was hurt, becauſe ſhe was not "allowed 
to reign *; and in theſe words, contraty to _ gong; . 
betrayed FA rancour of his mind | 


After the retreat of Tiberius to Caprez, Scjanus, to gratify che 
paſſions of his maſter, and to make way for his own ambition, con- 
tinued his practices againſt the family of Germanicus. He had ſpies 
placed about them, and received frequent informations, in writing, of 
what paſled in their company. He had an account of all the actions 
and words of Nero, the eldeſt of the two ſons from Julia Druſilla, 


| the wife of this young man, who was engaged by her mother Li- 
villa to betray her huſband. He took meaſures to provoke both the 


brothers to angry and unguarded expreſſions, and had theſe effects 
of his own provocations carefully reported to the Emperor. He had 


emiſſaries, who inſinuating themſelves into the favour and confidence 


of theſe young men, urged them to raſh' and deſperate reſolutions ; 
ſuch as that of calling upon the armies in Germany to ſupport their 
rights, of taking refuge at the ſhrine of Auguſtus, and of appealing 
to the People. When theſe emiſfaries could not actually engage the 
perſons againſt whom they were employed in the crimes they ſug- 
geſted, they had inſtructions to accuſe them to the INN of having 


deliberated on ſuch ng projects 


Ut « 
35 Ideo ldi, quia non regnaret, % Tacit, Annal, lib, Ir. e. 52. | 
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While the ſons of Agrippina were thus ſurrounded with ſnares, O kt f . 
their moſt faithful retainers and friends were expoſed to the ſane 
dangers, or actually fell under the hands of the executioner. Among 
theſe, Titius Sabinus had been diſtinguiſhed by his affection to Ger- ; wa 
manicus, and remained ſtill attached to his family, He had been, 0 
upon this account, an object of the Emperor's averſion, and likely to 1 
ſuffer under the firſt plauſible pretenee that ebould be found againſt 1 
him. Being ſelected, ſoon after the retreat of Tiberius, by the ſa- 
gacity of thoſe who wiſhed to pay their court, as a proper object on 
whom to diſplay their zeal, he was attacked at once by ſour per- 
ſons of Senatorian rank, Latinius Latiaris, Forcius Cato, Politiug 2M 
| Rufus, and M. Oppius, all of them already promoted to the dignity | 1 
of Prætor, and now aſpiting to that of Conful. They agreed to 1 0 
pay their court, by ſome notable ſervice, to the prince and his fa- | =_ 
vourite. The firſt undertook, by inſinuating himſelf into the con- 
fidence of Sabinus, to betray him into ſome criminal action or ex- 
preſſion. The other three were to be placed within Searing of what 
ſhould paſs, in order to be cited as witneſles. 
A ſnare ſo artfully laid could ſcarcely be avoided. The injured, 
wherever they think themſelves ſafe, are apt to complain; and Sa- 
binus, finding that his faivhful attachment to the family of his late 
friend was warmly applauded by Latiaris, unwarily joined with the 
traitor in lamenting the iniquity of the times, and the cruelty of Se- 
Janus and Tiberius. Converſations to this purpoſe being repeated 
at ſome ſuppoſed confidential interviews; but in the hearing of the 
other three, who were poſted as witneſſes, it ſoon appeared, that 
there Was ſufficient matter againſt Sabinus z ang the information was 


conveyed to the Emperor. 

The informers, as a ſpecimen both h of their zeal and of their abi- 
lity, gave a particular account of their conduct in bringing the trea- 
fonable thoughts of Sabinus to light. The information was ap- 
plauded by the Emperor, tranſmitted to the Senate, and by them 
Vox. III. 1 conſidered 
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0 O K conſidered as a warrant for the immediate death of the accuſed. 


VI. 


— Being found by the officers, commiſſioned to ſeize him, paying his de- 


— — — — Pg — 


votion at ſome public altar, he was dragged from thence to immediate 
execution. The particulars of the detection were publiſhed, in order 
to ſhew with what zeal the Emperor was ſerved, and in order to re- 
ſtrain the diſaffected, by a mutual diſtruſt of each other, from: en- 
tering into any ſuch dangerous councils. 5 


The tragical death of Sabinus, a perſon generally loved as re- 


 fpeted; his being dragged by the executioner through the ſtreets at 


noon=day in fight of the People, ſpread a general conſternation 'in' 
the city. All orders of men, under their firſt impreſſions, deſerted 
the public places; but preſently recollecting that their flight might be 


imputed to a participation of guilt, or at leaſt to ſome degree of 
ſympathy with the perſon who ſuffered, they immediately returned 


to the places of public reſort, and affected their uſual eaſe and 


fations of relations and intimate companions, who, from this ex- 
ample, had learned to diſtruſt each other. 

Tiberius, upon receiving the report of Sabinus's execution, 
thanked the Senate for the juſtice they had done on this enemy of the 
commonwealth, and mentioned a danger to which his perſon was 
fil expoſed from other enemies, more formidable than thoſe they 


' had already deſtroyed. In this ominous infinuation, he was ſup- 
pofed to point at Agrippina and her ſons. Aſinius Gallus ventured 


to call for an explanation, by moving the Senate to addreſs the 
Emperor, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to make known the 
object of his apprehenſions, and that he would __ of A r ſer- 
vices in the defence of his perſon. 


Gallus had married Vipſania, from whom Tiberius. was ſeparated, ' 
when his marriage with Julia was determined. By this alliance, he be- 
came 


tranquillity. But from thenceforward, for ſome time, it was obſerved, 
that a melancholy ſilence took place, even in the moſt ſecret conver- 
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had preſumed to ſucceed the Emperor himſelf in a connection, of — 


which he ſtill was envious and jealous,” This circumſtance rendered 
him; to the dark and vindiQtive mind of Tiberius, an object of delibe- 
rate malice. When his motion to addreſs the Emperor for an expla- 
nation of his fears was reported at court, it was conſidered as a ſaucy 
attempt to penetrate the ſecrets of government, as a contempt of au- 
thority, and a dangerous attack upon the majeſty: of the prince. 
Tiberius would have ſeized this opportunity to execute his revenge 
againſt Gallus, if he had not been diverted from it by Sejanus him-. 
ſelf, who wiſhed rather to keep his mind intent on the deſtruction of, 


Agrippina and her two eldeſt ſons, who were equally. objects of jean 


louſy to the miniſter as to the Emperor. wi 


o ahi Sheng, wenhs: Rs 
litical queſtions that formerly uſed to divide the Senate and the 
People; and as the event of theſe affairs turned upon thecaprice of in- 
dividuals, they were very much affected by any alterations which hap- 
pened at court. It being now the fourth year after the retreat of the 


Emperor to Caprez, a confiderable change took place in the death of 


Livia Auguſta, who, by her firſt marriage, was the mother of Ti- 


berius, and by her ſecond, the widow of Auguſtus, by whom ſhe * 


had no children. She appears to have been a woman of conſum- 
mate addreſs. According to Tacitus, a fond and partial mother, an 
obſequious wife, and uniting, in her own character, the abilities of her 
huſband, with the duplicity of her ſon. Being aſked, by what arts 
ſhe had kept her place ſo long in the confidence of Auguſtus ? © By, 
« the moſt ſcrupulous virtue,” ſhe faid; © by implicit obedience z 
« by not meddling in affairs of ftate ; by overlooking his gene 
« with other women * 


®. Viplania was the daughter of Agrippa by « former martisge, and conſequently the half 
Gfter of Agrippina. Dio. Caſſ. lib, lviii. c. 2. 
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* temper of her ſon; and being exerted to thwart him on ſame occaſions, 
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The authority of Livia had been a conſiderable reſtraint on the 


had contributed to the reſolution he took of retiring from Rome. 
Both the mother and the ſon had their jealouſies and their reſent- 


ments; but as they ſeldom fixed on the ſame objects, ſuch as were 
perſecuted by the one, ſometimes found a refuge with the other. 


They concurred in their averſion to Agrippina, but might have been 
divided in their inclinations towards her children. Livia, tainted 
with the rancour of a ſtepmother *',. and incited by perſonal jealou- 


ſies, ever ſaw in the perſon of Agrippina an air of fuperiority which 


ſeemed to reproach her as the wife of Nero, and but an intruder 
into the family of Cæſar. With reſpect to the widow of Germanicus, 
therefore, ſhe was probably more implacable even than the Em- 
peror; but with reſpect to his children, theſe being deſcended of 
herſelf, it may be ſuppoſed that ſhe could not poſſibly adopt the paſ- 


Hons of Sejanus to their prejudice, nor wiſh to remove them, in 


order to make way for the ambition of a ſtranger. The death of 
Livia was accordingly to thoſe young men a fatal circumſtance, and 
facilitated the execution of the deſigns, which the Emperor or his 
favourite had formed againſt them. Soon after the funeral rites were 
performed, the ſtorm which had been long impending over them 
accordingly broke out. A letter from the Emperor was preſented to 
the Senate, accuſing Agrippina, and Nero the eldeſt of her ſons, not 
of any plot or conſpiracy againſt the State, or of any breach of 
the public peace, but charging the young man with lewdneſs, and 
the mother with haughty looks, and a ſtubborn heart. 

This letter was received in the Senate with ſurpriſe. After * 
interval of conſternation and filence, a motion was made to proceed. 
in the matter to which it referred ; but there being no ſpeciic charges 
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and no inſtructions to form a proſecution, it was obſerved, that the ne 


Emperor might have given way to his diſpleaſure in angry expreſ- — 


ſions, without intending any further cenſure or judicial ſeverities. 
Junius Ruſticus, who had been appointed by Tiberius clerk or ſeere- 
ary of the Senate, ventured to adviſe a delay, in order that the 
Emperor might have time to reconſider the fubje&, and to make the 
Senate acquainted with his real intentions. 

In the mean time, the purport of this letter was rumoured abroad 
and the Senate was beſet with multitudes of the People, who, carry- 


ing the effigies of Agrippina and her ſon, exclaimed that the letter 
in queſtion muſt have been forged ; that it was impoſſible the Em- 
peror could intend the deſtruction of his own family; and, after the 
Senate broke up, there continued to be handed about in the ſtreets 
invectives againſt Sejanus, alleged to be the AFL of members in 


that aſſembly. 

When theſe particulars came be known at 8 they were re- 
preſented by Sejanus as an inſult upon the Senate, and as a contempt 
of the Emperor's authority.. Libels, he faid, were daringly pub-- 
liſhed ; the people were aſſembled in diſorderly tumults, and 


was wanting to complete the rebellion, but arms, and the 


preſence of thoſe leaders who were already followed in effigy. 
Tiberius accordingly renewed his complaint to the Senate, repri- 
manding them for not having proceeded on his former letter; but 


inſinuated, that he did not aim at the life of Agrippina, nor at that 


of her ſon; In this, he ſeemed to require a ſentence of exile or 
impriſonment; and the members, now as much decided as they had 
been lately perplexed and irreſolute, were eager to diſtinguiſh their 
zeal. After four-and-forty elaborate ſpeeches had been delivered, 
all tending to prove the neceſſity of immediate ſeverities, it was re- 
ſolved that Agrippina, with the eldeſt of her ſons, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed; the firſt into the iſland of Pandateria, the place where her 

A: - | mother, 
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E e Pontia, another iſland on the ſame coaſt. The younger brothers 


were overlooked on the prefent occaſion. Drufus, the ſecond, being 


perſwaded by Sejanus that the removal of his elder brother tended to 
his own advantage, by opening his way to the empire, took no part 
in the diſtreſſes of his family. He himſelf, however, was ſoon after 


put in confinement, and for ſome years kept a priſoner at n in 
a ſecret receſs of the Emperor's palace. 

; Tiberius, in ſome inſtances, endeavoured to W the injuſtice 
eric he practiſed againſt one ſet of perſons, by acts of munificence 


to others, whom he ſelected as objects of his bounty, or who were 


of too little conſequence to incur his jealouſy. He ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of this kind, about the time that Agrippina and her ſon ex- 
perienced his vengeance, by relieving numbers who had ſuffered by a 
fire which had recently conſumed ſome part of the city, and others, 


who had ſuffered by the fall of a theatre erected at Fidenz ; a diſ- 
aſter, by which, according to Tacitus, about fifty thouſand perſons 


were killed or hurt. Continuing, however, with reſpect to thoſe 


who incurred his averſion or his diſtruſt, to exerciſe a cruelty which 


ſeemed to increaſe" with age, or with the conſciouſneſs of his own 
demerit towards mankind, he proceeded againſt Aſinius Gallus with 
ſingular marks of deliberate malice; took meaſures to prolong the 
ſufferings of this favourite victim; wiſhed to witneſs their effects, 
and to enforce the impreſſion of them with peculiar circumſtances of 


inſult and mockery. For this purpoſe, he procured a deputation 
from the Senate to be ſent to Caprez, and took care that Aſinius 
Gallus ſhould be one of the deputies. ' Upon their arrival, he re- 


ceived Gallus in a manner peculiarly gracious, admitted him as a 


party in all his entertainments, and as an ordinary gueſt at his table; 
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but having in the mean time ſent a complaint of treaſon againſt him © AP P. 
to Rome, and directed that a warrant from the Senate ſhould be 
ſent to ſeize his perſon, he continued his former behaviour, and de- 

zained him at Caprez, under various pretences of kindneſs, until the 

warrant of the Senate to ſeize him ſhould arrive. He took care to 

be preſent when this warrant was executed, affected ſurpriſe, even 

pretended to be diſtreſſed, and, when the priſoner was removed, gave 

ſtrit injunctions that no violence ſhould be offered to him, nor 

any ſentence paſſed againſt him, until he himſelf ſhould return to 

Rome. | | | | | 

In this ambiguous injunction, Gallus was condemned to a linger- 

ing ftate of ſuſpence, and of ſuffering without the knowledge of his 

crime, or of the perſon by whom he was accuſed ; a ſpecies of re- 


finement on cruelty which Tiberius had lately adopted, and which 
he ſometimes expreſſed. Having a petition preſented to him, that 


one n I am not,” he ſaid, 


ſufficiently reconciled to him for that. 


While Sejanus was conſidered as the author of moſt of theſe cruel 
acts, and was accordingly the general object of flattery as well as of 
terror, he was in reality the dupe of his maſter's cunning, and at this 
very time was already doomed to deſtruction. 

Tiberius, either moved by a mere change of caprice incident to 


unhappy men, or warned of ſome danger to his own perſon, from 


the height and from the views to which hę had raiſed this favourite, 
had for ſome time ſecretly reſolved on his ruin; but while he re- 
volved this purpoſe in his own mind, and weighed the dangers to 
which he might be expoſed in the execution of it, he redoubled the 
uſual marks of his favour, and in all his diſpatches, in which he 
mentioned Sejanus to the Senate, deſigned him, My Sejanue, and the 
partner of my cares and my labours. | 
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The public, as well as Scjanus himſelf, were impoſed upon by 
theſe appearances. No honour was moved for the Emperor, in 
which Sejanus was not included. Their ſtatues ſtill continued to be 


_ erected together, and were multiplied in every ſtreet; and when the 
Emperor ſignified his pleaſure that Sejanus ſhould be named to the 


Conſulate, together with himſelf, the Senate replied, by an act, 


veſting the prince and his favourite with this dignity for five years. 


Hitkierto, it is probable that Tiberius, well aware of the Vigilance 


and penetration of his favourite, and of the numerous ſpies he had 
employed, had not confided his ſecret to any perſon whatever, and 
wiſhed to remove him from his perſon, before he ventured to pro- 
ceed any farther in his defign. For this purpoſe, he had choſen him for 


his own colleague in the Conſulate of the enſuing year ; and, under. 


pretence of delegating to him the whole functions of an office, 


which the Emperor et could not attend, he ſent him to 


— 


Rome. 


For ſome time after the arrival” of Sejanus in the city, the el 


executions for treaſon were continued, and perſons who had incurred 
the ſupicion either of the prince or his miniſter, periſhed with their 


wives and their children. Many of them, as uſual, to prevent the 


effects of a formal ſentence, laid violent hands on themſelves, and 
ſome exhibited this horrid ſpeQacle even at the bar of the Senate. 


While Sejanus thus ſeemed to wield the Imperial power, and to 


hold the lives of the people at his mercy, he was attended by mul- 


titudes, who preſſed to his gate in ſuch numbers, that the court of 
his palace could ſcarcely receive them. He lighted the attentions 


that were paid to him; but with unwearied jealouſy remarked every 
appearance of neglect, and doomed to deſtruction perſons who gave 
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ually wavered between hatred and fear g.and-apprebending-the area Fel 
| influence of Sejanus over the Prætorian guards, heſitated, in the exe- 


Wpile Sejanus appeared, from ſome 3 F; 
| of the Emperor towards him, to be out of favour, he was ſuddenly 
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yras admitted as the colleague of Sejanus, . Fram, thenceformard, 


the conduct of the Emperor threw the fayourite himſelf, and the 
public in general, into great perplexity. -- In ſame. of his letters to the 


Senate, he ſpoke of his health as, declining, and of himſelf as a 


dying perſon. . In his next, he e | 


ſign of ſpeedily viſiting the metrop« 
EA ſometimes favoured. none 


but big partizans and adherents, at other times acted to prfer is | 


xivals. It is poſſible, that in theſe. in he himſelf ac- 


_ eution. of hin purpoſe. It is likewiſe extremely agreeable to his 


diſpleaſure, to urge the object of it to ſome at of indiſeretion or inſo- 
lence, which. eould be made the foundation of a plauſible charge againſt 
bim: and that he had ſpies on his conduct to lay: hold of any pre- 
tence” he ſhould furniſh for an impeachment ; byt that, fearing to 


| 4rive-him-to-ſone dangerous act of deſpair, he retraQed in one met. 


age the provocation he had given in a former. 


.xaiſed to the dignity of Pontiff, RR 
* : 34 x 
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—— Being to deſtroy him, it was nece | 

| -  ſhquld be preſent, on hom the dignity, of Conſul might .devolve. 

| or ghis reaſon, be dipeſted himielf of, the, office, and ſubſtituted 
Jo bis own, place, C, Memmius Regulus, whos. Oh abs Haft, of May, 


character, to ſuppoſe that he meant, by holding forth ſome. ſigns of 
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* l dinkiag this a frviirable-oppirtmilants/recarar hlocpldopttbotit | 
3 the perſon of his maſterz he deſired leave to offer hie than at 


Caprez ; but was told eee eee 
that the Emperor was oon to be at Rome. tet Fs d 
Jo try the effect of a freſh mortification on ebe 
voted favourite, Caius Cæſar Caligula was "declared ſuoceſfor in the 
empire. The popularity of the family of Germanicus, made this 
declaration be received with univerſal joy; and being joined to other 
indications, that Sejanus no longer had the excluſive poſſeſſion of the 
Emperor's ' favour, 'greatly' In" "_ court 2 was paid to 
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From this time; it is: Pösbebde Mer Tithe" week uud his con- 


ndence Macro, an officer already of high rank in the Prætorian bands, 

and vchom he deſtined to ſueceed Sejanus in the command of that 
| body. Wich Macro, he concerted the manner of removing this dan- 
gerous man, and formed a plan, which was to be entruſted to his exe- 
cution. Sejanus was to be flattered with new hopes; he was to be 


ſurpriſed in the Senate, while the guards were to 3 


—  —  — — the be- ener 
ende, cee r rt? 
In procetding to execute this defizn, i in rt 
choſe From his love af duplicity, or which, from his fear of the troops 
that were under the command of Sejanus, he thought himſelf obligetl. 
to contrive with ſo much circumſpection, he intimated to the Senate, 

and to Sejanus himſelf, that he ſpeedily meant to veſt him with the 


character of Tribune, a dignity which rendered the perſon ſacred, 
and which the Cæſars had in ſome meaſure appropriated to them- 


ſelves. While this intimation was ſuppoſed to lull Sejanus in perfect 
lecurity, Macro was diſpatched to Rome, and took care to arxive nt 
an hour, when the Senate had been, by order of the Emperar, 
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Ade was entering at . of the Kaen and CH AB, 
being aſked, What commands he had from the Emperor, and what 
letters for himſelf ? anſwered, That he had brought mn 
to the Tribunitian power, and was to lay at before the Senate. | 
Sejanus took his place, with the uſual attendance of perſons — | 
had accompanied him from his own houſe, and had the members of 
the Senate ſtill crowding pine e eee 
he noms of the Emperor, and retired; 1 8 
is paper was artfully drawn up, hn ins win 5 
— to keep all parties in ſuſpence, while Macro ſhould take his mea 
ſures to ſecure the guards. In the preamble, the name of Sejanus 
was not at all mentioned; in the ſubſequent parts of the paper, 
he was ſometimes extolled, and ſometimes cenſured. Other afo 
fairs were intermixed with this, and the ſuſpence which ſo long 1 
and fo ſtrange a performance occaſioned in the minds of thoſe who _ 1 | 
were preſent, amounted to ſome degree of ſtupefaction. But it | 1k 
concluded at laſt with a peremptory charge of treaſon” againſt Se- = | 
janus; and the crowd of attendants inſtantly withdrew from the 1 
Conſul's chair on which he was ſeated. © His colleague in office,” Re- | = 
gulus, called upon him by name to ſtand up; but ſo much: was he 
diſtracted, and fo little accuſtomed to this tone of voice, that upon 
à ſecond call, he ſtarted from his ſeat, and aſked, if the words were 
addreſſed to him? Surpriſe had diſqualiſied him to take any vigor 
dus reſolution; and when he began to recollect himſelf, che pre- . 
CCC . 
. the Emperor's letter to be read 5H 
in the Senate, went to the guard which was poſted at the doors, in- 1 
formed them that he brought a donative from the Emperor, which . | 
they were then to ſhare with their fellow ſoldiers in the barracks ; = 
chat for this purpoſe, WW | 9 | 
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/ 'tade, or what was called the Camp of the Prætoriam bands, diſtri- 
buted the Emperor's bounty, and at the ſame time taxed their com- 
mander with ingratitude te ſo kind à maſter; intimated his'reniovaly! 
produced his own commiſſidn to ſuceced in eee rx 
and, by his authority, as well as by theſe precautions, nene 
diſturbance among that formidable body of men- 
Sejanus being deſerted in the Senate by thoſe wh⁵¶Ä had attendech 
hit into the houſe, and who a few moments before preſſetl to be 
firſt in his obſervation, Was taken into cuſtody of the party which 
had relieved his own guard, and was treated as x perſon accuſed"of 
the higheſt crimes. On the firſt motion for a commitment, he war 
ordered to priſon, and perſons of every deſcription began to give 
unfeigned or affected demonſtrations of joy... From many who were 
preſent, the fear that was lately expreſſed in adulation and courtſhip; ' 
now burſt forth in reproaches and inſults. In others, who were 
more nearly connected with the priſoner, or more likely to be in- 
volved in his fate, the terror with which they were ſeized, was diſ- 
guiſed under the affectation of joy.. The populace, as he paſſed”. 
through the ſtreets, took their part as uſual in the ſtorm vrhich burſt 
on this unfortunate man, and, that he might not have the conſolation 
F nnn mmm, Fe 
endeavoured to cover his face. BUT, e, 
On the fame day, the Senate Weh gn 10 a tente ES 
the priſon in which Sejanus was confined, and, without any ſpecific" 
charge or evidence of guilt, gave ſentence” of death againſt him 
which was accordingly executed. The dead body, as uſual iti the 
caſe of treaſon, being made faſt on à hook, was dragged through the 
n eee rivet, m ee e et, 
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Is is not eaſy to determine how far this . ale e 


eee occaſioned ſo vchement and ſo general a 
5 reſentment. - His crimes were. undoubtedly. great, and the covy . 


of his fortune Vas not to be aſſwaged by common ſufferings. | But as. 


human nature is liable to error in the manner of puniſhing crimes». 
_ as, well as in the commiſſion; of them, the rage which now animated. 


_ the, populace, againſt Sejanus, mixed with a ſervile intention to pay 


5 their court to the Emperor, led to an action as criminal "and n more 
. odious than any of ach he t had 9 2 acculed , ar. ſulpetted. 


girl, the 


dug 0% 


W io partake, in his guilt, or to furniſh any ſubject of diſtruſt ot 


ef jealouſy io his enemies, were included in n the ſame fate with the 


ther: the girl with ſo moch innocence, that he often aſked the 
5 ae her bn was e what the had done? aſſured them, 


| 9 that they would 55 to p27 th ſaid that e never. 


was obſtinate, and. that a err of the pod eee enough. to cor= 
rect her. E tet 511 TG 28. trier r 

It is ſubjoĩned withi pitegus detail, that, i in 5 e — 4 
"le pris; hich eee eee eee 


rain, ſhe was ordered to be raviſhed previous to her execution, be- 


eauſe Re ee to inflict. the puniſhment e of death 


on a virgin The bodies of theſe. innocents, in the ſame manner 
with that of their father, were dragged through the fret, and call 
into the river. 90e . b $5 4HT M9939 T0 vie, UDTIISE - 224 Noi 


= 


It is diffieult to account, from any principles 0 of human nature, for. 
acts of ſuch e er Tyrants a exceed br _ 


0 Dio, Call, lib. ni e. 11. Tait, Anaal. lib. c. 5» 
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ſelves, often outrun, in their . 
ardice itſelf could not ſuggeſt:or-perpetrate. Ty Mg; : 

Apicata, the widow of Sejanus, and ae e 
children, having firſt diſcloſed the conſpiracy, by which Druſus, the 


ſon of Tiberius, had been poiſoned, laid violent hands: on herſelf, 


and, by the diſcovery ſhe made, ſoon after brought on the ruin of 
the widow N with that 15 = er RNs egen 
crime. 

— dint th rde) Ut Miche GEIGER 4 . . 
fected, was ſuch, during the dependance of his deſign on Sejanus, 
that he inſtructed Macro, in caſe of any reſiſtance from the guards, 
to bring forth Druſus, the ſon of Germanicus, then a priſoner in the 


palace, to aſſemble the citizens againſt them; that he had prepared 


ſhipping at Capreæ to waft himſelf, in caſe of neceſſity, to ſome of the 
military ſtations on the frontier; that he had formed a chain of 
poſts from Rome to the neareſt promontory of Campania, with orders 
to light fires, and to make other concerted ſignals, in caſe it ſhould 
be neceſſary for him to conſult his ſafety by flight. In his letter to 
the Senate, in order to make à ſuitable impreſſion of the danger to 
which he wiſhed the public to believe he was expoſed from the de- 
ſigns of Sejanus, he concluded, with expreſſing his wiſhes to be 


again at Rome; but deſired that the Conſul, who remained at the 


head of the commonwealth, might come forth with the powers of 
the republic to conduct him in ſafety ”. His deſign however having 
ſucceeded to his wiſhes, Druſus was till retained a priſoner in the 
palace, and the Conſul being arrived in Campania with his Lictors, 
to give the Emperor a ſafe conduct to Rome, was every un 
Aidered as an on. of ridicule. 


* Dio. Call, lib. tviii. c. 13+ | 
: After 
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Aſter the execution of Sejanus, de city cbndsüäd in a ferment CHAP. 
— ntey hays The People having been diſpoſed, for ſome time, henley 
do impute to the miniſter the ſyſtem of tyranny which had been lately | 
purſued, rejoiced in his fall, applauded the ſeverities which were 
Executed: on the partners of his guilt,” and willingly pointed out, as 
 accomplices in his crimes, his relations and friends, and all who 
had ever moved for any of the extravagant honours that were lately 
beſtowed upon himſelf; but, as in imputing the guilt of many ctuel 
meaſures, to Sejanus, they were too favourable to the Emperor, ſo. 
they probably over-rated the influence of the miniſter, dar in. 
fact more the dupe, than the director, of his maſter's deſigns. 
A it ſoon aſter appeared, dune ers lesen nb ithio reign did 
not terminate with the death of the - favourite, the People, as uſual, . 
ran to the oppoſite extreme, conſidered him as a mere inſtrument of 
his. maſter's tyranny, as a perſon employed while his ſervices were 
oonvenient, but in the end betrayed with a degree of perfidy, which 
rendered the cruelty of the tyrant, in that oaſe, more odious __ 
even when it was practiſed againſt. the moſt innocent ſubjects - So 
prone are mankind, in partieular inſtanees, to ſuſpect the falſehood, 
1 W wallet e-abelogrwis, BY oy rents ar 
and malice, have incurred theitdeteſtation. 

Ihe death of c 
af the former tyranny, that it rather furniſhed a new ſet of pre- 
tences, under which to exert its farce. Intimacy with the fallen mi- 
niſter, or a ſuppoſed participation of his guilt, involved greater num 
bers, than had been formerly queſtioned on account of any other 


ſpecies of | treaſon. Perſons of every ſex and of every condition, 
were caſt indiſcriminately, into the ſame priſons; and the time of the 


Senate was divided. W n 


= Sarto, in Tibr © 56. 
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offered to him ; additional rejoicings were deviſed. fer de anne. 


_ ſary. of bis birth; 2. general thankſgiving was appointed /20 ee 


Gods; and a new ſtatue was to be erected to Liberty.:..All-perſond = 
were forbidden to wear mourning for Sejanus; the anniverſary af his” 


death was to be kept a8 a feſtival, or celebrated with puhlie enter 


tainments and ſports; and it was reſolyed. in the Senate, chat the 


extravagant honours ſo profuſely laviſhed- on that N ond 


not be repeated in the caſe of any ſubject whatever, N 
Theſe decrees, Tiberius, ſo far as eee eee 


- honours.0n- himſelf, rejected with diſdain, and even refuſed to ſee 


the deputies who- were ſeparately ſent from the Senate, from the 
Equeſtrian order, and from the People, to congratulate him on this 
occaſion. He deſpiſed the givers too much to be flattered" with the 


gift, and was aware of their duplicity in pretending to offer him praiſe. 


Senate in perſon, he was obſerved-to leave the aſſembly with ſcorn. 
What a collection, he ſaid,” of willing flaver . There is, it feems; 4 

degree of good nature as well as of weakneſa, leeeg er be flat- 
tered. This prince was equally exempted from bot. 
r The Senate, however, the more they were eee 
more ſenſible of: their own degradation, and only endeavoured to 


vary the mode of their flattery. As Tiberius ever talked of his 


approaching return to Rome, and of his intended appearance in the 
Senate, they paſſed a decree, that twenty of their own number, to 
be named by the Emperor himſelf, ſhould be armed with ſwords, 


and ſhould have charge of his ſafety as often as he took his ſeat in 


heir meetings. When this reſolution was intimated to him, he 


: v4 N 4 N 4. 4" as | 
Dio. Caſſ. lib. lviti, c. 13, (& "08 
| C CS | 
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ee be dei ed, ach wich Thame: Andes Ave CHAP. 
know, Whether this Senatorial guard: ſhould be young men or old . 


— CL LE life, or be taken in rota- 


CG tne three the ſtreets v And bee I 


ſaying, That, if his life was worth preſerving, he ſhould think 
himſelf-ſufficiently ſafe, when attended by Macro and ſome Tribunes 


—— wi the hy 0 hg loch 


Senate. 55 * 2 * 5 
4 This eeforencs an ben Sri dad the E af abet and 

drew from the Senate an attempt to pay heir court likewiſe to this 
formidable body of men. Bounties in money and honorary diſtinc- 
tions were decreed to them; ſuch as, that the Prætorian ſoldier, at 
the expiration of the time for which he inliſted, ſhould be allowed a 


place at the theatre on the bench of the Equeſtrian order. In this, 


however, the compliment was not more ſueceſaful than it had been 
in other inſtances. It was even reſented by the emperor as an attempt 
to ſhare the affection of the troops with himſelf. Junius Gallis, 
who had made the motion, was ordered into exile, and afterwards 
committed to priſon in the city. And the Senate, as a laſt effort to 


pleaſe this froward prince, ſeeing that the project to arm a part of 


every member, in entering the houſe, ſhould be ſearched for concealed 


weapons, as a precamion for the ſafety of a perſon who probably 


never meant to intruſt himſelf in their handds˖ 1s 
| la the midſt of -theſe.ſervilities; the emperor met with" ſame" in- 
ances of a daring. petulance, aud arith-ſomo-even. of a noblefitedonn, 


which he had the diſeretion to overlook, or to treat with affected re- 
bene . 


e Anzal, ib. vi. . . onen ru 
Vor- HII. 4A. with 
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BOOK wich age, were exhibited by actors onthe fiige$/ and the moufter, 
dr reſented, it was laid, practiſed in ſecret the moſt deteſtable vices; 


alluding to the manner in which the emperor paſſed his time at Ca- 
prez. But with, reſpect to ſuch buffooneries, he had the diſcern- 
ment to know, that a ſerious attempt to puniſh the authors, would 
only tend to confirm the application, and to increaſe its effect.. 
Among the numbers that were queſtioned as partners in the guikt 


of the late miniſter, and of whom many periſhed by their own hands, 


or by that of the executioner, Marcus Terentius, a Roman Knight, had 
the courage to acknowledge his guilt, and pleaded his cauſe in a manner 
that ſuſpended the proceedings of the Senate againſt him. It were 
*« ſafer, perhaps, for me, he ſaid, (to deny, than to confeſs, my con- 
nection with Sejanus. But whatever may be the event, I muſt 
„ own that I attached myſelf to that miniſter; that I deſired to be 
reckoned among his friends, and was proud of this title. In him I 
ſaw the firſt officer of the army, the firſt miniſter of the State, and the 

4 colleague of Cæſar; a powerful patron, and an irreſiftible enemy; 
„one whoſe favour was preferment and honour, whoſe diſpleaſure 
« was ruin and diſgrace. It was not for me to penetrate the councils 
4 of my prince, nor to decide on the reafons of his conduct. It was 
my duty to honour whom he honoured; and in this, as well as in 


« compliance with my ſovereign's will. Pleaſe to recollect the period 
1 of this miniſter's favour, as well as of his diſgrace. My conduct 
in both, and my defence, is the ſame with thoſe of many others. 
„We adhered to him, while the ſovereign commanded us to do ſo; 
ve left him the moment he was ſuppoſed to be the enemy of our 

« prince.” Upon this defence, the abſurdity of puniſhing in others 
an error of which the emperor himſelf had ſet the example, ſuſpended, 
for a moment, the rage of proſecution ; ; an the priſogers with con- 
ſent of Tiberius, was — 1 


An 
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60 — rr at the head of the C 
legions on the Upper Rhine, being ſome time afterwards accuſed as a 
accomplice with Sejanus, had the boldneſs to write, that his connection 


vvith that miniſter was pointed out to him by the emperor himſelf; 

that the miſtake was common to both, and that what was deemed in- 
nocent in one perſon, ought not to be imputed as a crime to another. 
have hitherto,” he faid, (been faithful in the diſcharge of my 
« truſt, and mean to continue ſo; but the firſt attempt to ſuperſede 
„% me; I ſhall conſider as a warning to defend mylelf. - Matters, 
<4, however, may remain in quiet; I am willing to acknowledge the 
emperor ſo long as I remain unmoleſted.” Iiberius, now far ad- 


vanced in years, governing by his reputation, and by the influence of 


forms eſtabliſhed in the reign of his predeceſſor and his own, 
did not chooſe to riſæ his authority againſt a perſon, who, being at 
the head of an re had the courage to hold ſuch language; und 


affected, from this time forward, to treat Gentulieus wore 1 


e marks of favour and reſpect ITS 2:99 


Others were impriſoned, 3 to execution in an and 


Fe and the emperor at laſt, as if tired with the purſuit of 
offenders in detail, or in ſeparate diviſions, ordered the jails” to be 


cleared by a general execution of all perſons confined as accomplices 
in the treaſon of Sejanus. In conſequence of chis order, numbers 


of dead bodies of every ſex, age, and condition, were caſt forth into 


the ſtreets, and lying ſcattered about, beer peer e 


they began to corrupt, were thrown into the river 
Ml.yſtery and concealment being the favourite arts of Tiberius, as 

0 he believed himſelf to be obſer ved, he became jealous of every 
prying look, and deteſted ſuch perſons as ſeemed to be qualified to 
N. F 28 1 * EN r one nn be en in- 
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B * © K — che moſt acceptable members of nis cdnitplatioim nens 
8 he appeared to deteſt. them as perſons who had detected his vices 
and were haſtening to make them known to the world: During the 
proſecution ef his deſign againſt Sejanus, he encouraged his ſpies 
with additional, rewards, and even with public honours. But after 
he had aſſuaged his paſſion in the blood of ſo many victims, he turned 
his diſtruſt and averſion againſt the inſtruments of his cruelties, and: 
ordered the city to be cleared of informers by a general ſlaughter, 
In one of his letters to the Senate, under the effects of diſguſt and- 
averſion to meaſures which he had purſued for his on ſafety, but which 
he found to involve him in growing danger and guilt; he betrayed the 
diſtraction and anguiſh of his mind. May I periſh, he ſaid, 
«© under evils ſtill worſe than thoſe I endure, if I know what to- 
write, or what L ſhould not write. Theſe were probably the. 
| boils, ulcers, and. ſores, on the body of Tiberius, to, which Julian 
alludes in preſenting him among his Cæſars. 4616 Yar? 
In the memoirs which this emperor, hope of dhargranſatiineal hin | 
reign, he ſtated the diſgrace and execution of Sejanus, as a puniſh= 
ment inflited. on him for his eruelties to the family of Germanicus; 
and yet theſe. cruelties, which were aſterwards carried to much 
greater heights hy the ee nei, ed only eee MAT, | 
the influence of that miniſter. Fn * 
Agrippina, with. two of — fins, Nero — Druſus, had, 3 | 
the adminiſtration of Sejanus, been taken into cuſtody, or baniſhed. 
to ſome of the iſlands contiguous to the coaſt of Italy; but all of them. 
periſhed after the death of Sejanus, either by the executioner, or by 
their own. hands, urged to * by e u ma 
to ſuſſer. | 
The mother periſhed ir in one or © ber of theſe — in the ind 
Pandateria, the PRE of her 5 and the eldeſt of her two ſons. 
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was rv to denn in one ofthe ial ina called Fonte, 10 which CHAS. 


The ſecond peda ba the Ser n eee 


na priſon to which he had been committed in the palace. A diary 


cher and of his brothers, without. uttering a ſingle word of impa- 


had been kept of all the expreſſions of "impatience which, under this 
eonfinement, had dropt from him during ſome years; and the re- 


E —U— oy 


ſtated as the crtmes'for which he ſuffered: - 

A third ſon of eee e e Caius, Sea kao: | 
by the name of Caligula, yet remained, to convince che Roman 
People, that the fond expectations which are formed of princes who. 
die prematurely, are not always well founded- This young man; 
whether recommended to Tiberius by an early ſympathy of their 
characters, or merely overlooked by him on account of his youth; 
not only eſcaped the perſecutions in which his family was involved; 
but was at laſt embraced by the emperor as a ſupport to his age; 
and making a part oO art) AUO 3 ee 
ſecond place im his favour:- 

The emperor had a grandſon by birth of drags of Ther 
but Caius, who was his grandſon by adoption, being elder, was 
pointed out by this circumſtance of ſeniority, and by the favour which: | 
the People Rill bore to pe H of enk as heir ee to 


the empire. 


Caius was encouraged by the ha: to whom falſellood ap- 


peared to be a neceſſary ingredient ih every tranſaction, to expect the 
ſucceſſion, while it was really intended for Tiberius. The firſt!” | 


though not qualified” by addreſs to extricate himſelf from any dith-" 


culties, acted, perhaps from mere inſenſibility or fear, the part which 
was fitteſt i in his place, and which continued to render him ſuffer= 


able at the court of Tiberius. He acquieſced in the fate of his mo- 


tience- 


he was confined. Ener X x 
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nook tience owgegret, regulated his own behaviour by the emperor's looks; 
 ——— and whether his countenance were gloomy or gay, formed his own 


upon the ſame model, carrying, under the aſpect of extreme ſervility, 


' while a ſubject, that deteſtable profligacy which rendered him after- 


wards, ſo cruel a tyrant, and which gave occaſion to the famous 
ſaying, © That his acceſſion to the empire ſpoilt a good fave. to make” 
« a deteſtable maſter **.” | 

The accounts which are given of the latter 5 of he. reign * 
Tiberius, have more the appearance of invective than of hiſtory, Even 
this hateful monſter, it is ſaid, was addicted to pleaſure; but of fo 
vile a kind, as to excite deteſtation and loathing, more than to in- 
creaſe the indignation which is felt at his cruelties and other crimes. 


His procurers had authority to employ ſeduction, money, and force; 
and, in their endeavours to ſupply his caprice, ſpared neither condi- 


tion nor ſex. It is difficult to conceive, that a world, enlightened by the 
reaſon and experience of ſo many ages; that citizens, acquainted with 
the character and the rights tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors ; 


that military men, yet rivalling the reputation of the antient Ro- 


mans, and having no intereſt in the horrid uſe that was made in the 
capital of the imperial and military power which they themſelves 
beſtowed and ſupported; ſhould ſubmit to be commanded for ſo many 


years by a ſuperannuated monſtex, retired from the world, and ſup- 
poſed to practiſe every ſpecies of private abomination, as. well as 


of public oppreſſion. | Sha. 
In accounting for the patience of the 3 under this odious 
reign, we may obſerve, that, in the ſenſe of a People who till re- 
tained the ferocity of their anceſtors, though polleſſed of few of their 
good qualities, the cruelties which are mentioned had leſs effect than 
hex have on our S They were practiſed chiefly againſt per- 


23+ Tacit. Annal. c. 20. ien lie 
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dons, who, being of the emperor's family, or raiſed by himſelf to be © A F. 
5 W of ans _— were weng abandoned by the Public" to * qu 


Will. 

598 Senators of dittinction at Rome, having no protection 16 lhe 

from the populace, by whom they were hated, from the troops who 
were jealous of them, or from their own order, who were long 
ſinee ſtript of every remnant of real power, were abandoned to the 
merey of the tyrant. The followers of his own court at Caprez, 


amongſt whom the execntioner made 'a principal perſonage, were | 


ſtill more in his power. They were commonly executed in preſence 
of the emperor himſelf, who aſſiſted in the refinements of cruelty 
_ which were practiſed againſt them. It was a favourite ſport to throw 

thoſe, whom he doomed to deſtruction, from a preeipice into the ſea, 
| ene they were received by a party from the galleys, who, with 
boat-hooks and oars, diſpatched ſuch as were otherwiſe likely to eſcape. 
3 Aſter ſuch an account of the character of this emperor, it is pain- 
ful, in accounting for the ſucceſs of his government, to acknowledge 
that he was a man of. conſiderable ability; and that, while he in- 
dulged his paſſions | in the capital, or at his own court, yet in the pro- 
vinces, where the conſequences of an error might have been fatal or 


dangerous to his power, he held the 'reins with a ſteady and a well- 


directed hand. Hawing poſſeſſion” of the empire by means of the 
army, he maintained his authority over this order of men by a well- 

pen application of difcipline; not by any extraordinary ind ulgence, 
ot bounty, which often corrupt, and render ungovernable, thoſe whom 
they are intended to gain. On this ſubject, it is obſerved that he 
neyer made any general donation beſide that of doubling the legacy 
which Auguſtus had bequeathed to the troops; and no particular 


one, beſides thoſe which he made to the Prætorian bands to ſecure their = 


acquieſcence in the fate of Sejanus ; and to the legions of the Eafl, as a 


reward for their not having paid, to this favourite, in the height of his 
Fo | power, 
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0% K power, the honours which were done to bim by alp che bb 


armies of the empire. He preſerved. his authority in the pro- 
"thoſe who were intruſted with 
the adminiſtration of his affairs; and in this was; no doubt, great- 
ly affiſted by his indifference to perſonal friendſhips, which, in 
Princes better diſpoſed than himſelf, have often the effect of per- 
nicious ꝓredilections and partialities. He checked all. attempts 
at conſpiracies, by the impreſſion he erer his vigilance, and by 
the mutual diſtruſt with which he inſpired his enemies, making their 


ne en he EI eee 


wealth. 

The ordinazy rotation' ai fneceffion to office and ci: which 
Auguſtus, in continuation of the republican forms, had ftill main- 
tained, Tiberius, by a very natural tendency of the monarchical 
ſpirit, in a great meaſure, or entirely, aboliſhed. Such officers” as 
were ſdeceſsful in keeping the peace of their provinces, he generally 
continued for many years, and ſometimes for life. "He avoided, as 
much as poſſible,” the neceſſity of employing, at the heat} of wk, 


men of enterpriſe, forward ambition, or even ſuperior capacity. He 


left the diſorders, or troubles, that aroſe in any diſtant province, to the 
effect of time, rather than be obliged toetnploy;-in repreſſing them, 
ory, or to awaken His je- 
jouſy. But as ſuch men were likely ill to endure the ſtate of obſeu- 
rity in which they were kept, he ſoothed their diſcontents, ſome- 
times, by flattering them with extraordinary honours. He named 
them for ſtations of high command; but fill under various pretences 


; detained them at Rog, where they were allowed: to appear with the 
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„0 theſe, particulars we may join the advantages; which Tiberius SHA: P. 
io ved by ſucceeding ,tq Auguſtus, whoſe long and well-egulated | 


government had left, throughout the empire, habits of ſubmiſhon 
and. obedience, which could not be ſhaken by offences committed 
within the verge of the court, or in the capital, and againſt parti - 
eee eee e eee peer fe n. 
Lancers 1. 1-8 hh ©1 i trade? 
N eee | 
n was in the iſland of Capreæ. This he had 
choſen as a place of ſecurity againſt any ſudden attempts which might 
be made on his life. He nevertheleſs. paid occaſional viſits to the 
continent of Italy, and made ſome ſtay at his villas fityated. in.differ- 
ent parts of the country. In changing his abode, he kept the city 
of Rome in continual dread of his approach, ſometimes preſent- 
ed himſelf in the neighbouring villages, and in the ſuburbe, but 
never entered the gates. At one time, he came hy water to the gar- 
dens of the Naumachia, and, feeling himſelf incommoded by the con- 
courſe of people, placed guards to keep. them at a diſtance, and ſoon = 
aſter withdrew ; at another time, in the laſt years. of. his reign, e 
advanced to che ſeventh mile- ſtone, and us in the ſight of the batile- 
ments, but proceeded na farther. Being ſenſible. of his decline and 
diffolution, he undertogk theſe journeys to keep the. Ro- 
mans in awe, and to check the [hopes they were. apt zu entertain of 
an approaching deliverance from his tyranny. From the lame mo- 
tiyes, he prohibited the reſort of the. Feople to ſuppoſed oracles 
Which he knew ta be conſulted. with, roſe to the proſper; of hi 
Re on deceaſe, and forbage all jntereourſg-with, magi- 
cians, a.claſs of men, in whole {kill he himſelf, though a contemaer 
of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, had much fait. 
On the approach of death, Tiberius, feeling his firength rapidly 
decline, trove te amuſe the public with another voyage, in which 
Vor. III. 4 B he 
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of the guards in attendance, and all the members and followers of the 
edurt, repaired to Caius with congratulations on his ſuppoſed acceffion. 
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he once more pretended an intention to vifit Rome; and being at- | 


tended by Caius, by Macro, and by his uſyal retinue of guards and 
paraſites, he croſſed the bay of Baiz, to the head-land of Miſenum, 


where he poſſeſſed a villa which had formerly belonged to Lucullus. 
At this place one of his phyſicians, under pretence of taking his. 


lekve for ſome days, preſſed his hand, and took an opportunity to 
feel his pulſe. From this ſtolen obſervation, it is ſaid, that he ven- 
FOE ret Wea ee that the emperde could nor he 
many days. Nima. nn Ann 
Tiberius being ua by tome apprarances to eee 
or wiſhing to conceal the real ſtate of his health, toe his place, as 
uſual, at table, affected to prolong the entertainment, and addreſſed 
himſelf, at partlag, with ſome particular words ef atteintion to er- 
gueſt: but aſter an effort of this ſort, being retired to his 


; 


he fainted away,: and lay on his bed for dead. The report ame 


diately ran from one end of the villa to the other. All the officers. 


to the empire. - But while they were thus employed iti paying their 
addreſſes to the ſuoceſſor, a ſervant arrived, and, in great cotiſterna« 
tion, announced that the emperor was revived, and called for aſſiſt- 
ance. The company, in a moment, was diſperſed; and Caius, with 
extreme terror, ſaw the ruin which threatened him for his premature 
eee the court that was paid to him. But Macro tetained 
his preſence of mind, and puta ſudden ſtap to the feeble" efforts of 
returning life iu Tiberius, by gathering up dhe eovetlet of his bed, 16. 
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ue of Cainr ty the „ # of bis 
Reign. Cuncluſſon of the Hiftory.,——Obſerwations an the Sequel, j 
.., mr Acceſſian f the. Flavian Kanuly.,———Vieefſitudes | of Character 9 
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MIBERIUS died in the ſerentyreighntuyear of his Ak ks CHAT. | 
| 


the twenty-third year of his reign; . By this event the Impe- We 4 
Ts. for the firſt time ſince its. eſtabliſhment, became actually 

vacant, Men were left to form their conjectures of what, was likely | 

to happen, or, without any eſtabliſhed rule of ſucceſſion, to form their uf 

Judgment of what was proper to be done on this emergency. Every | -l 

queſtion relating to the ſucceſſion had been prevented at the demiſe Li 

f 

' 

| 

| 


of Auguſtus, by his having aſſociated Tiberius in the government, a 
precaution by which the ſucceſſor, inſtead of being leſt to rely on a 
controvertible title, was put in actual poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. 
It is likely, that Tiberius would have followed this example, if his | | 
grandſon by birth, for whom he intended the empire, had been of y 
| 


2 Proper age to aſſume che government; but this young, man was all 

no mare than ſeventeen years of atze, while Caius; the grandſon by ä Wi 
adoption, was already five-and-twenty, had the better preteniipny and | 
was ſupported by the favour of the Roman People. 

In theſe circumſtances, the dying emperor thought „ 
declare for his grandſon ; but ſecretly drew up a will in his favour, 
of which he carefully lodged many copies, while he made the world 

| 4B 2 believe, 


$36 


5 0.0 X believe, that he intended the fuoceſſion for Odins. la this ad of dr 
— plicity he had-concealed his real intentions, even from Macro, the 


Emperor and Prince', or head of the army and of the Senate, under 
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commander of the Prætorian bands, on whom the execution, of his- 
purpoſe een raten nt rendered it enticelyx 
abortive >!5 ©) bobo Nhesibemmi or enchaq gc ni 19d 4 t 

Macro, W been Sor: bn hne mit rh actual contert win N 
Caius on the meaſures that were neceſſiry to ſeeure: the ſucccen s 
and both being equally ſurpriſed to find; at the demiſe. of Tiberius, 
a; formal conveyance of the ſovereiguty in a different channel, their 
the teſtator had made ſo many copies of his will, and lodged them ſo 


ſecurely, as to render their deſign impracticable. It was determined, 


therefore, as more adviſeable, to refer the matter to the Senate, and 
40 Obtzm an act, founded en a . ae of n Ld 


Kreing Caiup w;the:throge of Carſke; A5 fr bers s,tintrislst 


By fuch an acknowledgment of right; the . 0 ner 
advantage, and perhaps one of the greateſt of which: it was then 
ſuſceptible, that ſome rule of inheritance ſhould be fullowed to pre- 
vent the ruinous conteſts which ariſe from au elective or diſputed 
ſucceſſion, and to give, if poſſible; togethet with a permanent right 
of the ſovereign to his high eſtate, a eorreſponding right of exery 
eitizen to his rank, to his privilege; and to his property. 77. 
By this declaration in fayour of Caius, it ſeemed to be admitted, 
that men were to look for a ſucceſſor to the empire in the perſon ho 
[ood foremoſt, by birth or adoption, in the family of Cæſar; and the 
eſtabliſhment of the monarch appeared to be complete, . The titles of 


Which Auguſtus endeavoured to conceal the extent of his uſurpation, 
came, in the ene of his own and the en ede  fignify what, 


at's rene & Princep. | 
if! 8 1 among 


„io rn non pT fe p.. 31% 


_ whiohg the deſignations of Wedge: und imperial power, they © 5 4 P. 
now actually” import, and what, through a race of men, bleſſed — 
With virtuous or moderate ' diſpoſitions, miglit, as in other in- 
flances, have paſſed by hereditary: ſucceſſion to 2 very Uiſtant' poſte- 

rity; but in the perſons who immediately ſucceeded to the govern- 


ment, the tranſmiſſion of tlüs inheritance was. accompanied with 88 
untelviokence-andfrequent interruptions; cite nl ne 1D | 1 1 
ewithtanding the ackneuledgment how wade In favor uf bt 
„ I HOnNs.. - | il 
Gen of the ſoverelgtys ſer by Augiſtus, and repeated by Tibetint, 1 
HaT entailed a kind of faree on the empire, to be acted, not only it | 
de aeceſſion of ſucceſſive maſters; but ĩn the ſatno reigr, at every period. | 


of ten years. At every ſuck period the appointment of an emperor I 
"was ſuppoſed to be reviewed: the occafion was attended with'mmuch - K 
ſolemnity, and the celebration of æ great feſtival** for the entertain 
. t6 inomgaotwondogng Ayityd | 
-2:Caius, therefore, while he was far from admitting ay doubt of | | 
is right to the ſovereignty; nevertheleſs,- mimicked the caution r N U 
arüfice with which Auguſtus and Tiberius proceeded to aſſumt te Wi 
| 

| 


reins of government. He repeated the ſame profeſſions of irefpeR . 
and of zeal for tho comonweakh, the ſatne expreſſions of perſonal = | 
modeſty, the ſame unwillingneſs to undertake the government; the 
fame reluctant compliance with the preffing requeſts of the Senate 
and People, the fame affeckation of filial piety to his predeceſſer, and 
of itidulgenice' or candour to thoſe who ad, in afty way, obſttucted 
Mis Cen advancenicht? It was becethe te falkicn tb affect deſtroy- 
ing all papers and records; from Which Any one could fear te Have - 
"matter bf accuſation brought agalaſt him; but it” was Lerne 
Practice; e e id 19 190d 9:1 47t, 90D 

| * The: De. 1 3 
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%% * While the new emperor paſſed from Miſenum to Rome, he Was 
— attended on the highways. by incredible numbers of people, wha, 
animated by the alfection which they bore to his father Germanious, 
and by the hopes of exchanging a eruel and jealous tyrant, for n 
youth of a noble and virtuous extraction, received him with agclamay 
tions af joy, calling him their propitious ſtar, the child and the nurſſing 
of the Roman People, and beſtowing upon him every other appellation 
of fondneſs and reſpect. It is ſcarcely to be doubted, as his mind was 
then elated with joy, for his deliverance from the inſidious and crual 
jealouſy of his predeceſſor, and moved by the affection and cor- 
diality with which his ſucceſſion was acknowledged by all order ef 
men, that he muſt have felt a real, however temporary, gleam uf 
offences which had been committed againſt his perſon or his preten- 
ſions, he ſaid, That he had done nothing to merit the hatred of 
< any one, and ſhould be deaf to the whiſpers-of informers or ſpies.” 
Affecting to follow the impulſe of his own filial piety, and to 
be moved by the affectionate ſympathy of the Roman People, he 
| haſtened to the iſland of Pandateria, where his mother Agrippina 
6 | had ſuffered ſo long a confinement under the tyranny. of Tiberius, 
£7 raked up the aſhes of her funeral pile, embraced her remains, and 
ordered them to be carried with great oſtentation to Rome. Although 
decency required him to obſerve the forms, and to carry the aſpect 
of mourning for his late adoptive father and predeceſſor, he com- 
plied with what he knew to be the wiſhes of the Roman People, 
affecting to reverſe many orders that were eſtabliſhed. Rey 


niſtration and policy of the preceding reign. zt ls tl; 1 by 
Here then, if not Dt ant eee e eee 
extindcd of the Roman republic, not only in the ſubverſion of its 
own inſtitutions, and in the actual ſubſtitution of different forms, 
en eee ne _ the ſucceſſion ta 


imperial 
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imperial power hereditary; as weib s the extent of it. far beyond © HA P: 
\ What was conſiſtent with the yrerogatives formerly enjoyed by the ©, 
Senate and People of Rome. A this termination, therefore, of the 


| , Roman! republic, agreeably to the deſigu of this hiſtory, the narration | 


muſt ceaſe or eonelude, with a very general view of what befel the em 

pire in the fucdeſſion of maſters, and in the reſult of its own greatneſs. e-. 

- | Notwithſtanding the favourable appearances which preſented them- : 
felves at the acceſſion of Caius, he not having, either in his underſtand- : 
ing or diſpoſitions, the permanent foundation of any good charaQer, his 
perſonal: vices ſoon broke out in one of the moſt hrutal and ſanguinary 
tyrannies of which there is any example in the hiſtory of mankind. 
Having no choiee of amuſement above that of the loweſt people, he- 
won plunged, together with them, into every ſpecies of diſſipation 
and debauchery ; remained whole days and nights in the theatres and 
in the circus, entertained with the fights of gladiators, the baiting 
of wild beaſts, and all the other ſpecies. of ſhows, of which the 
22 eee 
b immoderately fond. n 
5 ee eee eee and even the Ite emperors, | 
th their court, had occaſionally given their attendanee at ſuch en- 

_ tertainments, more to pleaſe the humour of the populace than to 
gratify their own: but this emperor himſelf, i reſpect to the qua- 
lities of his mind, was to be ranked with the loweſt of the vulgar. 

He eonſidered the cireus as the principal ſcene of his glory, and the 
number of ſhows he could procure a8 the meaſure > of his greatneſs. 
That the ſcenes might not be interrupted, or the ſpectators be obſiged 

to retire to their meals, he fed them iu the theatre: He promoted 
perſons to offices of State, or marked them out for diſgrace or ruin, 
according to the ardour or indifference which they ſeemed to have 
for theſe entertaĩinments. In tlie degree of extravagunce to which 
he catried this matter, he incurred an immoderate epence; and, 
$£:75q61 4 | beſides: 


* 
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| x 1 & belides applying to this purpoſe che ordinary revenue of the empire, 

— ſquandered, within the year, à ſaving of about two-and-t] en 

| millions ſterling, left in the treaſury by his predeceſſor. 

In the ſequel of, theſe vile miſapplications of timę, che ſatiety lie 

eee him to indulge himſelf in the moſt ſcandalous and 

© _ offenſive debauch. A ſenſe of the, publie hatred or contempt which - 

1 he incurred, galled him with jealouſy. and diſtruſt; and theſe paſſions | 

8 | ſoon ripened: into a general.enmity-to: mankind.- Every ſpecies.of 
| | brutal indulgence, qualified wich che name of. pleaſure ; deliberate 

BE murders, under the pretence of ihe execution of juſtioe, ordered 

without any formalities of trial, perpetratetl in his on preſenee, and 

attended with expreſſions of inſult and ſeorn from himſelf, make up 

the ſequel of a reign which began with ſome profeſſions and propi- 

lious appearances of moderation and regard to the opimon of the 

orld. But the degree to which human nature itſelf was diſgraced 

and inſulted, , in theſe deteſtable abuſes of power, haſtened an attempft 
40 relieve; the empire from the dominion of this monſter. He fell iu 

about three years after he began 10 reign, in one of the paiſiges 

of his own palace, by the hands of 'Cherea, an officer of his guard, 
Who, without any intention to: ſupplant or to ſueceed him in the 
empire, formed a conſpiracy againſt his life. SLY 
The Senate, for a few hours after. this Spend flattered? themſelves 
in the belief that the government had devolved on tliemſelves ;; m 
Chærea, by whoſe hands the tyrant had fallen, fondly wiſhed for the 

reſtoration of the republic; but the Prætoxian bands thought them- 
| ſelves intitled. to diſpoſe of the empire. Beſore their officers ha 
taken any meaſures. for this: purpoſe, a few ſiraggling ſolchee pers 
vading the courts and receſſes of the palace, ſeiaed upon-Claudius, 
me brother of Germanicus, and uncle of Caligula, who, as a changeling 
devoid of ee Wee eee en, negleQed.or over 
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. of the Cæſarian or Claudian families, they raiſed ' him on their — 
ſhoulders, yet trembling with fear, leſt he ſhould be involved in che 
fate of his kinſman Caligula, and haftening with their burden to 
the fortreſs or barrack, were received by their companions with ſhouts 
and acclamations, which announced to the Senate ne the eee 
that a ſucceſſor was given to the throne of Cæſar. 
The inactivity of this new ſovereign might have Furniſhed" the 
world: with at leaft an innocent maſter, if his want of capacity could 
have been ſupplicd without committing his power into-hands equally 
diſpoſed -to abuſe it with the worſt of his predereffors. © Fit only 
to be a pageant | in the ceremonies of a court, or a tool to be 
employeil by thoſe who got poſſeſſion of him, he came” at laſt 
into the hands of the ſecond Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- * | 
manicus, and fiſter of Caligula, who, though his niece, became his 8 | 
-barbus, her ſon by a former huſband; and by theſe means made way 
for his ſucceſſion to the empire under the appellation of Nero. 
| + This/impetuous, ſevere, and profligate woman, equally ardent in 
the acquiſition as in the abuſe of power, miſtook, for parental" af- 
fection, the / earneſt paſſion with which ſhe wiſhed to govern in the 
name of her ſon. Having ability enough, however, where the was | 
not miſled: by her paſſions, to'diſtiigniſh-the proper inftromerits of Ph [| 
government, ſhe endeavoured to procure for him, in the nee of | 
Burhus, Who was placed by her means at tlie head of the Prætorian 
bands, and of Seneca, who was by her means likewiſe' veeled Rem | ? 
baniſhment to his place in nga e he” mont ward or ſpecious a 14 
direction which the times could afford. | | 
Nero acting for dune dee dir Bühne Ms arid peaking 8 1 
what Seneca dictated, appeared to be a prodigy of wiſdom and in- | il 


genuity. But his own perſonal Uipolition, making its. way. in a, 8 [hl 
Vor. II. ET” 'Ittle ll 
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3 Tt. LE little time through the maſk of ſayings and of actions which were not 
— his own, gave ſafficient evidence, that the circumſtance. of having 


been the, mere puppet, though actuated by the moſt able and inge 
nious hands, does not beſtow ingenuity: or ability, and that a di- 


: rection, however wile, received from others without diſcerument or 


knowledge of its value, cannot carry we ins 15 ths? who» 
ſubmit to it the character of wiſdom 
3 The name of Nero, after the perſon who bore it had, duriüg a 


years in the beginning of his reign, been ſuppoſed the modelof royaland- 


philoſophic virtue, has become proverbial for caprice, folly, bratality, 
inſolence, and cruelty... To the contempt of his ſubjects he at laſt 
joined: a contempt of that very dignity ta- which he himſelf was 
raiſed as ſovereign. of ſo; great an empire- Having à talent for 
muſic, he became, or believed himſelf to be, a diſtinguiſhed per- 
former, exhibited his ſkill on the public theatres, and travelled: 
through Greece in the character of eee eee 
of a people ſuppoſed to excel in diſeernment and taſte. a 
The contempt which Nero incurred in quitting eee ol 


Sovereign for that of Muſician, became more fatal to him than the 


general deteſtation which he had formerly exeited- A revolt whicli 
took place at firſt i in Gaul, was followed by a defection of all the 
armies of the empire, and reduced him to the neceſſity of quitting,. 
together with his life, a ſituation of which. he proved ſo unworthy-- 
Next to the fears which aſſailed him on the proſpect of death, he was 
moſt affected, it is ſaid, with ſurpriſe, that n world could ſubmit to. 
loſe the hand of ſo great a performer. 72 
Such then, in the firſt period of this monarchy, was. the takes | 
of a ſovereignty erected by the Cæſars with ſo much violence, blood-- | 
= * criminal. addreſs. eee oo our ideas of inheritaice, 
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the Tuccefſion” did not Gnce take place in the family of the Aſt © LA. 


taviin,” the Claudian, and, laſt of all, from the Domitian family. 
Ake reign of Auguſtüus has been generally applauded; and may 
be tonfidered as a model for thoſe; who with to govern with the leaſt 
poſſible "oppoſition or obſtruQion'to their power. It may ſerve like- 
wiſe as a caution to thoſe, who need to be told under what diſguiſe the 
moſk deteſtable'tyranny will ſometimes approach mankind.” The wary 
denen Which marked the tharifteF of Augüftus, was followed by 
worſe principles in the breaſts of thofe who fucceeded him; and 
the dominion” he eſtabliſhied, merely to ſubject the empire to his own 
power, ' without any diſpofition to 'dbiſe it; became, it the ſequel, 
an inftrument of the vileſt tyranny, and brought upon the public 
ſtage of the world actors, whom their diſpoſitions and characters 
muſt otherwiſe have condemned to Wein), or expoſed "as 4 di 
grace and a blemiſh to human nature. PIMP INN: 
The manners of the Imperial court, and the co: ndudt of ſucceeding by 
emperors, will ſcarcely g gain credit with thoſe who eſtimate 8 
Dilities from the ſtandard of modern t times. But the Romans were 
capable of much greater extremes than we are acquainted” with. 
They, 1 retained, through all the ſteps of the revolution "which they 
had undergone, their ferocity entire, without poſſeſſing, along with 
k, any of thoſe better qualities, which, under the republic, had 
directed their courage. to N IT Tal to n a national, 
purpoſes.” 1 7 Nt 
A. Auguſtus had eſtabliſhed the- military e wich great 
cantion, aud even affected the appearances of a citizen, while: hg 
ſecured all the powers of a maſter. His ſucceſſors retained) in publig 
the ſame familiarity of manners, without the ſame guard againſt its 
abuſes, and affected to be popular in the city and in the camp, with- 
out the circumſpection which preſerved the firſt emperor from! the. 


. 40 2 + _ contagion 


founder, but was pieced out by continual adoptions from — — 


30 


* e b weir dnl Gehe i The State" itſelf wits 
29 ©, jſt edvergit form Geinotridey; in which the pretenſions to 'equality 
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checked. tte ordinary ufes which, under monarchies, art made af 


theſe the proprieties of behaviour, in high rank, were unenowm 


An attempt at elegant magnificence and- courtly reſerve, Which, in 


eſtabliſhed monarchies, makes a part of the royal ſtate, and à con- 
ſiderable ſupport of its dignity, were avoided in chis fallen republic, 
as more likely to excite envy and hatred, than deference or reſpect. 


The Roman emperors, perhaps, in point of expence, both public blic 


and private; exceeded every other fovereign of the world; but · their 
public expences conſiſted in the exhibition of. ſhows” and entertain 


ments, in which they admitted the meaneſt of the people to partake | 


with themſelves. Their perſonal expences conſiſted not ſo much in 
the oftentation of elegance or refined pleaſure, as in a ſerious attempt 


to improve ſenſuality into a continual ſource of 'enjoyment ; m 


their pleafures conſiſted, of conſequence, in the exceſſes of a 
and retired debauch. — — 410 


deavours to excite ſatiated appetite, to prolong its gratifications, and 
to ſupply the defects of mere animal pleaſure, 1 en  OOeE 


and efforts of buffaonery or low humour. 


The manners of imperial Rome ue du deſcribed fn MN 
of a ſatire *, as elegant in the ſtyle, as it is groſs and diſguſting in the 


matter, and which we may ſuppoſe to be juſt in the general repre- 


ſentation, whatever we may think of its application to any: of the | 
— princes whoſe names and ſucceffion have been mentioned . ay 


Although it would be abſurd to imagine ſuch a fatire levelled. at che 
ee. of a rot whoſe N dene t is yn; 


. a | 
Mr. eee aner u. manatey of » 
court, * 


* 
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and whoſe. luxury conſiſts in oſtentation; we muſt not therefore C HA p! - 
. reject every ſuppoſed application of it to the pollutions of a Roman 
darrack, or, what nearly reſemblecd a barrack, the receſſes of a 
Roman palace, where the human blood that was ſhed in ſport, was 
ſometimes mixed with the wine that was fpilt in debauch * The 
repreſentations of Petronius may be applied, in ſome parts, to the 
court of Tiberius and Claudius, more properly than to that of Cali 
gula or Nero, or may have been a general ſatire levelled at the cor- 
ruptions of the times, without any ſuch application. But with re- 
ſpect to one or other of thoſe. emperors, every part in the feaſt of 
Tremalchio may have been a genuine, though diſguiſed picture. 
Even in the court of the ſober Auguſtus; pleaſure was but another 
name for debauch. Love was no more than the ebullition of tem 
affection or paſſion. In the licence of the ſexes, both of them alike 
aſſected the manners of proſtitutes, and, to realize the evidence of 
was the debauch for which Julia, the daugtiter of Auguſtus, was 
infamous, and in which ſhe exhibited, as has been obſerved, not the 
weakneſs of a mind miſled by paſſion, or ſeduced by ſome partial af- 
wy r ama det ae 
wo and above reſtraint. 
"In. Mo feet ama ſuccoiors of Came OY 
| habits of a courtly decorum to preſerve them from thecontagion of mean. 
and degrading vices, and not confidering their own: elevation as anx 1 
other than a mere poſt of advantage, from which they could indulge | 
every caprice with impunity, aſter a fe attempts in the beginning 5 
of poop to. nnen t ue e e 
Aer * 
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vile diſpoſition, bet fire from heft u 


K perated bythe ſenſe of general averſion, could incur. Perſons 


inclined: ti this: courſe generally proceed in their vices uni they 

meet with ſome obſtacle which neceſſity or fear preſenti toithem, and | 
where they meet with no ſuch obſtacle, they-preſerve no bound. 
A perfect freedom from all external reſtraint-wdhid be ſufficiently 
dangerous for ꝓarſons of the beſt. diſpoſitions z but to thoſe ho are 
curſt withithe-worft, ſuch a freedom from reſtraint would be zxcpms 
pauied with certain ruin. It is indeed nowhere to be found; bm 
the firſt ſucceſſors of Cæſar flattered themſelves that they had found 
it; and as they ſuppotted the firſt offences which they committed 


of mankindiat defiance, they came to apprehend a ſpecies of plea- 
ſure in braving the deteſtation which they incurred by their imſumies. 


They purſued the firſt ſtrokes of injuſtice and malice by a continua 
warfare of diſtruſt, prevention, and revenge againſt thoſe to whom 
they ſuppoſed. that their perſons or government were odious; and 
they perſiſted in this aourſe until the extreme itſelf, being hat no- 
thing leſs than the. poſſeſſion of ſovereign power could ſupport, 
appeared characteriſtic af empire, are of the deſcendants of 
Cæſar. N Wy ps Ave vey 4.3 Mgt ag: b or ta if «20 * „rtr 162} 
; During this unhappy: ſuceeſſion of e the ſupreme” power 
had been, for the moſt part, held or diſpoſed of by the Pretoria? 
bands. Theſe troops being poſted in the capital, overawed the 8e- 
nate and People, and, though not ſit to contend with the Jegforis 
who. were ſtill employed in actual ſervice, they gave poſſeſſton of 
the, empire, at every vacancy before the armies of the frontier had 


time to deliberate or to take part in the choice. 


This pre- eminence, however; of the Prætoriam bands had beeft 
impatcaly ſuffered by the legions of the Rhine and de Dain 


no 4 ad; qpew gray ee eee "bas gan drum 10919213 den, 
| ? Magnirado infamia mize che, aped prodigos novidima voluptas, 

* 47. 
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They wiſhed; at the death of Auguſtus, to have given a ſpecimen e un 
el their conſequenoe in naming a ſucceſſor to the empire; but being — 
then over · ruled by the dutiful ſpirit or moderation of Germanicus, 
_ they acquieſced in the government of Tibetius, and remained in 
quiet under all the ſucceſſions which followed; until, being excited 
by the defection of Gaul, which happened under Nero, and impatient 
of the mockery of ſovereignty exhibited in the infamies of that un- 
happy perſon, they entertained, almoſt in every quarter of the em- 
pire at once, the project Wu eee mm 
vereign to the world... ang 5107; WH SHE Jt, 3:40 . G. "#3 38 3 
-- Within the compaſb of one e à fe ——— was 
known that the province of Gaul had revolted from Nero, all the 
armies from the Rhine and the Danube, from Gaul, Syria; Spaitiz 

and Britain, were for their march towards. Italy, for the important | 8 
purpoſe of giving a ſovereign to the empire. And it is remarkable, 
that this project did not originate with the leaders, or appear to be 
ſuggeſted by the ambition of generals, but aroſe from a . of 
| FU ol e252 20360 +00{; 16 04h 67444 7 248 

Every legionary ſoldier,” excited by the 'defire of rapine, by the 

Malpblv6 polhMdgy Hs capind; andtef riditng in che richie" ag | Ke 
pleaſures of Italy, eonceived the deſign of puſhing forward his ge- . 
neral to the head of the empire. They burſt at once from their 
quarters, and, conſidering themſelves as ſet free from every ſpecies 
of government, whether civil or military, ſet no bounds to their » 
violence. Augmenting their fury by the conſideratiom of the pu- ; | 
_ niſhments they incurred, in caſe they ſhould fail in their attempt; ä 


* 


they paſſed through every city and province in their way, ke à 
ſtorm. that waſtes and deſtroys whatever is oppoſed to its courſe; 
Within the ſhort period we have mentioned, a motley aſſemblage of 
provincial troops, dreſſed in the garb of their different countries 
Vich different arms and different languages, mixed with the Roman 


3 ns ' 
legions,. 
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KINKS legions, who, now for many years ſtrangers to each other, met on 


—— the 


by ijnſglenge er deſpar. * IT. eee. 


Hhabitants. sn * ey” 1 Is? fs A. +%. * 445 42.44 i, Sad Fo Ma 


e REST Bear i yagi vj great — 
reſpectable Ger to the throne of Cæſar, and in the ſubſtitution of 
the Flavian family to that of Claugius and of Julius. At the ac- 
ceflion of Veſpaſian every army had tried ita ſtrengih, and compe- 
titors from eu. *in and cen ene 


Po and the Tiber to diſpoſe of the empire. And, in the ſequel 
of, their, conteſt, whether, as victors | or, vanquiſhed; whether pore h 


— 


% . 


ready to congratulate themſelves. on the return of public tranquillity. 
- Fortunately the firſt emperors of the new family, Veſpaſian him- 


ſelf, and the eldeſt of his two ſons , come from the ſchool of | expe- · 


rience, had learned the value of reaſon, humarity,: and juſtice in the 


government of mankind; and they accordingly exhibited a character 
which, in ſome of its parts, was ſtill new: on the throne of Cæſar: 


the character of wiſdom, propriety, and humanity, aſſumed, for 
its own fake, and without any intention to circumvent the People, 
or to impoſe. upon the world. But the fortunes of this ſecond 
imperial family, like thoſe of the firſt, ſooſ devolved on a perſon 
equally unſit to ſuſtain them, and equally unfit to be ſuffered: by 
the patience of an abject court or a ſubmiſſive wWorle. 
As mankind pena ues — — 


ſome of the _ emperors, 8 e tian 


of the empire, at times, to think of the oppoſite extreme; and they = 


made a compenſation, in ſome of their erw een 


neee mann "44214 
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\ thrive, dierent -emperens paid: unequal degrees of reſpect to thke⁊ 


civil forms which were handel down to them from the republic, and 


vereign in the empire, and head af che army, were neceſſarily united 
in the ſame perſon ; and, in proportion as the army itſeif came to 
be corrupted, the imperial eſtabliſhmemt ſuffered, not an occaſional 
. ———— ———— 
character and force. e J 
The Prætorian daade, Bee 2 Abe nr Asse 
in the capital, the principal ſeat of licentiouſneſs ; they were inſpired 
with preſumption from the acceſs which they had to practiſe on the 
vices of their ſovereigi; and they outran all the armies of the empire 
in profligacy, infolence, and venality. They were, upon this ac- 
vincial officer who was advanced to the purple; but this reformation 
_only made way for others, who, being placed in the ſame ſchool of 
diſorder and vice, ſoon equalled their predeceſſors in all the evile 
which they had brought on the capital, and on the empire. 
Ihe contagion of military arrogance gradually ſpread from the 
barrack or camp of the Prætorian bands, to the legions of the frontier, 
and, together with the hopes of raiſing a favourite leader to the head 
of the empire, promiſed indulgence of crimes and exemption from 
every painful reſtraint. The practice of diſpoſing of: the empire was 


followed by that of ſelling it for pecuniary. bounties, and formally 
— . nnen 


the impunity of crimes. 
In proportion benden of Boas dne lan its e 
ation and its conſequence, the name was eaſily communicated to 
all the ſubjects or natives of any province. But this promiſcuous 
admiſſion of every ſubject, under the ſame predicament of a Roman 
. * 4 D citizen, 
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— Aidieen; inficed-of imifieg the; jeoxtacials/to e Agne u Reihans, 
u unk che latter to the level of provincial ſuhjetts 3-extinguiſhed all te 
ſentiments on wWhiah the legions of old were wont to value themſelves, 
and, with their loſs of ſelf- eſtimation as Romans, probably diminiſhed 
became by degrees, and at every fuccefſion; mare merbenary and 
venal in the cholte of their maſters, more brutal in the exereiſe of 
cheir force againſt their fellow - ſubjects; and, with a continual degra-- 
dation from bad to worle; ſubſtituted for the order, courage; and 
diſcipline of Roman legions, mere ferocity,, and a diſpoſition to ra- 
pine and mutiny. # eee Riv tui bo im e aft 11 Aid 

In compoſing ſuch armies, the natives of the more rude and uncul- 

tivated provinces took the aſcendant over thaſe of the more civilized 

and paciſio ; and the empire itſelf ſometimes received itoè maſter from 
its moſt: barbarous extremities, meg mann" brutality, 

* und violence. Ale ue inne 

From ſuch a — Y not ſurpriſing” = 

ent i dns though. onee of ſuch. mighty power, ' ſhould; in 
| proceſs of time, verge to ĩts ruin; it is rather ſurpriſing,. that"'a' fa- 
bric, mouldering ſo faſt; within, ſhould have fo long withſtood the 
ſtorm with which it was naturally aſſailed from abroad. From die 

acceſſion of Caligula to- the admiſſion of Alaric into Rome, was 4 

period of no more than about four hundred years ; but from the 

ſame Epoch to the reduction of Conſtantinople by the Turks, was a 

period of one thouſand four hundred and ſixtoen· years. 80 long 

was it before. the lights of civil, political, and: military wiſdom, 
erected by the Roman commonwealth, though-ftruck out by the 

SGoths and Vandals bt eee e bn e 

were entirely extinguiſhed. 

_ "The'fabrie of the empire had many advantages to account for ſo 

5 long a duration, boch in che nature of its materials and in the diſpo- 

ſttion of its parts. The provinces were conveniently ſituated for 
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e ewiogoniad) fictmininhlhibpoins) and chere was an eaſy 0 ” A p. 
+ acceſs from the ſeat d dominion toꝭ the fartheſt bounds of the em A 


.: pire<:- The order eſtabliſhed by) Auguſtus, arid confirmed by Ti- 


berius, remained unaltered) even hymany of their ſucceſſors. The 
worſt of. the Cæſars ſuffered that order to ſuubſiſt in the provinces, 


and never looked beyond the court and capital for the objects of 


_ their jealouſy, and ſu ſuhjects of tyranny. Even in ſuch hands the 
engine of empire continued to work, becauſe the maſter neither 
pretended to underſtand, nor attempted to interpoſe in the operation 
of its diſtant parts. And the authority of government continued 
high in che extremities of this vuft dominion, wits funk or was 
abuſed in the centres 7 oft nn 4h no . feng ern 
Voalour and diſcipline, the * eee ey ewe 
luable qualities, being long in requeſt, though ſometimes impaired in 
the Roman legions, ftill- formed examples: of a noble and heroic 
virtue, which qualified ſome of thoſe, who attained to the more high 
ma reſpectable aeg gere mere - 
eee eee Init to so tent; $14 144 6-8-0 5, She 
The inhabitants of the empire in general were enero of thar 
. ferocityj: or redueed from that national ſpirit which renders ſubjets 
refractory. They were addicted to pacifie arts, tractable, and eafily 
retained within the bounds of their duty; and they acquieſced in 


ra. eee os paper ia rn dun ue | 


— which —— ——— edrtly of his 
We ce xd 6f/hiv property, ind by the encouragement which they 


gave to purſuits and applications'whith inſpire the love of peace and 


"tranquillity", Aertz 1 5 9. N S lui hans 


Win 
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f 7 aureliug gave! falaries ta many teacher: Sextus W 
e N Athens. -, Hadrian ela- Monty” 6, 
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if may. appens filnvgs; hut feloinitejridad chat whe thi wr 
ment of mere ſoldiers of fortune; the principles of law, founded in 


the maxims of the republic, though in ſome things perverted to the 
purpoſes of defpotic power, was made the object of a ſelect profeſ- 
ſion, and was ſtudied as a rule of peate and of property. The civil 
law was thus not only ſuffered to remain in force, but received, from 
the pleadings of advocates, the deciſions of judges, and the edicts of 
princes, - continual + acceſſions -'of light and authority, which has 


— . 7rꝙZ% . 
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Europe. 142 

Thiloſophy contiowed in eee the mule br 
down in the empire, and the doctrines of Fpicurus, which had pre- 
vailed in the later times of the commonwealth, now gave way to 
thoſe of Zeno and the Stoics. While men had rights to preſerve, 
and hazardous duties to perform. on the publie ſcene, they had af- 
fected to believe, with Epicurus, that pleaſure was the ſtandard of 
good and of evil. But now, when the public occupations of ſtate 


were withheld from them, and when perſonal ſafety was the higheſt. 


object in their view, they returned to the idea, which ſeemed to have 
inſpired the virtue of ancient times, that men were made happy by 
what they themſelves were and performed, not by what they poſſeſſed. 
Under the diſcouragements of many: a cruel and oppreſſive reign,, 
men of education, and of: high. deſcent according] y had recourſe. to. 
the philoſophy of Zeno, as to a conſolation. and ſupport; and al- 
though they were deprived of the opportunity to act upon their own- 
ideas in any diſtinguiſhed. ſituation, they gave ſufhcient evidence of 
their ſincerity, in the manly indifference with which they ſometimes- 
incurred the conſequence of their independence and freedom of. 
mind. 

From theſe aber the law was ſoinetimes furnished with prac- 


titioners, the Senate with i its members, the army with commanders, 


and the empire itſelf with its head; and Ws throne of Cæſar, in the 
— 10 viciſſitudes 


1 


Roman republic, are no longer to be found, deceney of c 
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| niciitudes to which it was expoſed, preſented examples as honour- C H AP. 


able to human nature in ſome. inſtances, as they were, degrading and 


ſhameful in others. In theſe varieties, however, it is no diſparage- 


ment to the good, to ſuppoſe that they were not able to compenſate 
the. bad, or to produce eſſects, to which the ann in a fe 
individuals cannot extend. 


The wiſdom of Nerva ho riſe ta a ſucceſſion, which, in NP 
fons of Trajan and the Antonines, formed a counterpart to the race 
of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; and it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that if a people could be happy by any other virtue than 


their on, there was a period in the hiſtory of this empire, during 
which the happineſs of mankind may have been ſuppoſed complete. 
This however is but a fond and miſtaken apprehenſion. A People 


may receive protection from the juſtice and humanity of ſingle men; 


but can receive independence, yigour, and peace of mind only from 
their own. Even the virtues of this happy ſucceſſion. could do no 


more than diſcontinue, for a while, the former abuſes of power, ad- 
miniſtrate juſtice, reſtrain the guilty, and protect the innocent. 


Many of the evils under which, human nature was labouring, ſtill 
remained without a cure; and. the empire, after having in the higheſt 
degree, experienced the effects of wiſdom and goodneſs, was aflailed; 
anew with all the abuſes of the oppoſue extreme . 1 

'9. Theſe extremes arcely yall Sean or ht; 2 FATE in which men are- 


the modern reader, as they are ſo much be- conftrainet! to move. 
yond what his own experience or obſervation _ The maxims of, a Chriſtian and a Gentle 


can parallel. Nero ſeems to have been a man, the remains of what men were taught 


Demon, and Aurelius a Divigity 3 and cheſe bun thoſe maxims in the days of chivalry, per- 


rank, have ſome effect in places of 
aint; and if they do not inſpire 
character, at leaſt awe the profligate- 


prodigies, whether in the extreme of good” vade every 
or of evil, exhibited, amidſt the ruins of the the lealk te 


Individuals were then formed on their ſpe⸗ with the 
cific diſpoſitions to wiſdom or folly. In later- maſt powerful are not ſecure. Inſomuch, 

ti mes, they are more caſt in a general mould, that if human nature wants the force to pro- 
which gives a certain form independent of duce an Aurelius or a Trajan, it is not fo» 


the materials, Religion, faſhion, and man- much expoſed to the infamies of a. Domitiaa 


ners preſcribe more of the actions of men, or a Nero. 


of contempt, from which even tho 
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For many ages, nevettiificts, the frontier n be detehden 


. and the internal paces the'empire to be tolerably ſecure. Com 


* * 


merce flouriſhed, and the land was cultivated; but theſe were but 
poor compenſations for the want of that vigour, elevation, and free- 
dom, which periſhed with the Roman republic itſelf, or with the 


political character of W in 
this ruinous abyſs. * 


The military and political virtues, which hadbeen exerted in form- 


ing this empire, having finiſhed their courſe, a general relaxation 


enſued, under which, the very forms that were neceſſary for its pre- 


ſervation were in-proceſs of time neglected. As the ſpirit which gave 


riſe to thoſe forms was gradually ſpent, human nature fell into a re- 


trograde motion, which the virtues of individuals could not ſuſpend ; 
and men, in the application of their faculties even to the moſt ordi- 


.nary purpoſes of life, ſuffered a e inſenſible, but ne.. 
tinual, decline. 


In this great empire, eee EA eee 
vated parts of the earth, being embarked on a ſingle bottom, were 


underſtood by * whole. 5 bl 
the other. 


guiſhed for ſome time under a ſuſpenſion of national exertions, 


and the monuments of former times were, at laſt, overwhelmed by 
one general irruption of barbariſm, ſuperſtition,” and ignorance. - 


The effects of this ĩrruption conſtitute a mighty chaſm in the tran- 
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